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drawings, in this case dating from the 15th century, throw light on the 
nature and history of the original antiques from which they were 
taken. 

Miss McDowall's paper discusses a problem in the difficult field 
of iconography — and argues that on a contorniate, now in Paris, we 
have a portrait of Pythagoras taken from a lost fourth or fifth century 
statue. 
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The present is the second instalment of a descJ 
Topog-rapkj^ of the Roman Campagna, which I ho pa 
course of time. The scale upon which it is written 
explanation — and for English readers some apolog 
that, for those who are not well acquainted with the I 
am treating, it may seem that there is a quite unnecel 
which may tend to obscure the points at Issue. But 
as possible, to produce a description which shall bJ 
(more I cannot claim) and which I shall then suppler 
— ^as indeed I am now doing for Part i^^ the Viae Colli 
Labicana, which appeared in Papers, i. 125 sqq. W| 
fluous and even wearisome to the reader at a distance 
to one who wishes to follow the description on the 
confess to a not unnatural desire to claim credit for a| 
inasmuch as I know well that there are sure to be pie 
to fill.^ With regard to the citations from previous \A 
of the mass of existing literature is, as a reviewer of 1 
work on the Campagna in the Beriiner Phiiologtsche 
88s ^9^) remarked, a somewhat weary business ; 
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both the Notizie degli Scavi^xiA the Bullettino Comunale without, as a rule, the 
advantage of cross-references {infra, 41, n. 2). I need not say that there must 
be many omissions : though I have aimed at completeness, I know that it 
cannot, in the nature of the subject, be attained {Papers, i. 137). I have 
again limited myself to the consideration of the classical topography of the 
roads. With regard to the mediaeval period. Professor Tomassetti has 
dealt with the first two roads, and I shall frequently refer to his work. It 
appeared originally in the Archivio della Societct Romana di Storia P atria, 
but my references are made to the reprint which appeared separately ir> 
1892. The Via Tiburtina, on the other hand, he has not yet reached: 
while his description of the Viae Praenestina and Labicana is now in course 
of publication in Archivio cit. and has not yet appeared separately. 

As I have already observed, the completion of several other important 
works now in course of publication will lighten the labours of the student 
considerably. I refer among others to Vols. vi. and xv. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, neither of which at present possesses indices, to 
Professor Lanciani's Storia degli Scavi, to Professor Wissowa*s re-issue of 
Pauly's Realencyclopddie. It is to be regretted that there is no index of 
provenances in KaibeFs Inscriptiones Graecae Italiae : this is an omission 
which is unfortunately to be observed in several other works — notably in 
several of the catalogues of the chief museums of sculpture. The lack of 
such indices renders it difficult to attempt anything approaching complete- 
ness in one's record of discoveries in the Roman Campagna, without 
constructing a general index for ones own use — a task which I have not yet 
attempted. 

The three roads which I have selected for examination, the Via Salaria, 
the Via Nomentana, and the Via Tiburtina, are of unequal interest to the 
student. The Via Salaria is, in its first portion at least, one ofthe oldest of 
Roman roads, for Antemnae and Fidenae were almost the earliest conquests 
of Rome in Latium ; and the fact that it and the Via Latina are the 
exceptions to the rule that a road should take its name either from the 
place which it serves or from its constructor (Papers^ i. 129) would seem to 
indicate that a considerable part of its course is of comparatively high 
antiquity.^ Its name is said by our classical authorities to be derived from 

* The passage of Livy (vii. 9. 6) in which he says that the Gauls in 361 B.C. *ad tertium 
lapidem Salaria via trans ix)ntem Anienis castra habuere ' proves the antiquity of the road and the 
bridge, the latter playing an important part in the episode of Manlius Torquatus. As to the 
questions connected with the battle of the Allia, see infra^ 23 stjtf. 
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the fact that it was the route by which the Sablnes ca 
the marshes of Ostia and Fre^enae (Festus, p. 3261 
<via) propterea appellabatur, quod impetratiim fueri] 
in Sabinos salem portari : Paul, ex Fest p. 327 Miil 
est appellata, quia per earn Sabini sal a mari deferebd 
Sg, honoribus etiam milttlaeque Interponitur (salX s^l| 
apud anttquos auctoritate,sicut adparet ex nomine Sal J 
salem in Sabinos portari convenerat). In later 
thoroughfare of considerable importance, communiJ 
Reate and the Adriatic coast. We have the insci 
curatores, ail men of senatorial rank and of some 
1891, 121 ; Pauly-Wlssowa, ^^^i/i7/0'r/, iv. 1782). BiJ 
remains of antiquity along the part of its course 
limits of the present worL^ The Via N omen tana 
origin, having had originally the name of Via 
J2. 3; CJ.L. xiv. p, 447): it was subsequently pre 
but never became a road of first class import ance| 
Via Salaria some mites further on.^ It posse 
-objects of interest than the Via Salaria. The 
other hand, led to a very populous and important 
the city of Tibur itself, but to a territory which riv^ 
as a resort of the wealthy Romans in summer. It 
existence — probably not as a regularly construct! 
establishment of the Latin League; and though it| 
thoroughfare in later times,* the first portion 
individi 
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I may seem to have devoted to it. Another reason is that archaeologists 
have been at work in Tivoli and its territory ever since the 15th century, 
and the literature of the subject is considerable — far more extensive than 
in the case of any other town in the neighbourhood of Rome. With Tivolf 
itself I do not propose to deal : that would form a sufficient subject for a 
separate monograph, and I have no new material to add. But I have 
thought it well to give a full description of the country round it, up to the 
gates of the town, in order, as far as possible, to cover the tracts of country 
between the great lines of road which form the main subject of these 
papers. 

The maps which serve to illustrate the text have been prepared by the 
Italian Istituto Geografico Militare. It will be noticed that the first of 
them is on a smaller scale than the second : this is due to the fact that the 
military authorities do not now permit reproductions to be made from the 
map on the scale of i : 25,000 in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city, and that for some of the outlying districts it did not seem worth while 
to adopt the larger scale. The neighbourhood of Tivoli, on the other hand,, 
is so full of remains of antiquity that it would have been impossible to show 
them properly upon a smaller map : and, even as it is, I am not sure that I 
have always avoided indistinctness. The positions are shown as nearly as 
possible, but without any claim to mathematical exactitude, inasmuch as 
they have not been determined by survey, but only by eye. The plans, too» 
which are given in the text, are sketch plans from my own measurements^ 
though they have been worked up by a competent draughtsman, Signor 
Odoardo Ferretti, under my own supervision. The photographs are mostly 
my own, but my acknowledgments are due to Professor Lanciani for Figs. 
27, 28, and to Miss Dora E. Bulwer for Figs. 15, 22, 24, 25, 26, 33. 

As before, I must express my sincere thanks to Professor Lanciani 
and my father, with whom I have examined almost the whole of the 
district with which I am dealing. Others who have helped me will perhaps 
forgive me if their names are omitted, and believe that it is from no in- 
gratitude on my part. But no English writer on Tivoli can omit to pay a 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. F. A. Searle, of S. Antonio {infrUy 
161 sgg.)y who, in the course of a long residence there, had made himself 
familiar with the topography of the district, and was ever ready to place 
his knowledge at the disposal of his friends. Those who knew him well can 
never return to Tivoli without a sense of loss ; and I, who am among them,. 
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feel that I can hardly do otherwise than dedicaij 
memory. 



I, — From the Porta Collin a to Cast 
{/ram ifte First ta tfte Sixik pnii\ 

The Via Sal aria, even in Republican times, unc 
the Porta Collina of the Servian wall, where it left 
the right (Strabo v. 3, l, p. 22S, mrputrai Se &l «J 
SaXapia oBq^ ov ttoWt} oica,^ eU ^p fcal 17 Nfi)/A€| 

dpxo^evn} T^¥ KaWipTj^ ; Festus p. 326 Miill Salar 
a porta* quae nunc ColHna a colle Quirinali dicitur).] 
discovered in 1872 under the NAV. angle of the 
Cam. 1876^ 165) and an important inscription relatl] 
a branch of the Via Salaria, was found in the same 
87; Rom. MitL 189S, 193 ; CLL. vi. 31603). 
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On p. 464, however, he speaks of the * Osteria nuova de' Massacci 
(ubi mansio fuit ad Novas sive Vicus novus m. p. xxxii a Roma, m. p. xvi 
a Reate)' and in commenting on the two milestones numbered xxxi of 
Augustus and of Julian the Apostate {CJ.L. ix. 5943, 5944) he speaks of 
them as existing * prope Ponticelli (a meridie mansionis Vicinovi . . . m. p. 
xvii vel xviii a Reate) ad S. Mariae della Querela' But a measurement along 
the road as marked by Kiepert gives only about fifteen miles from Reate 
to Osteria Nuova, which is on the map less than two miles from Madonna 
della Quercia, which is again about a mile and a half from the 29th mile 
from Rome, shown on the edge of my map (No. i.) a little beyond the 
Ponte del Diavolo. (It must further be noted that the line of the road as 
given by Kiepert in his Carta dell ' Italia Centrale (passing N.N.E. 
from the Osteria Nerola first along the line of the boundary of the 
provinces of Rome and Perugia, and then along a communal boundary 
past the Osteria deirOlmo) though it is likely enough to be ancient (I have 
not explored it) can hardly be taken to be the Via Salaria, inasmuch as by 
following it the road would miss both the Ponte del Diavolo and the mile- 
stones at the Madonna della Quercia, while the distance would be still 
further reduced.) The measurements in my map, however, can only be 
approximate, as the course of the road is uncertain, and they have very 
probably been made in rather too straight a line.^ In any case, assuming 
that the milestones at the Madonna della Quercia are not far from their 
original position — whether they are in situ or no, we are not told — the dis- 
crepancy of half a mile may fairly claim excuse. From Osteria Nuova 
again it is, on the map, a short two miles to the Ponte Buido, which 
Persichetti rightly, as it seems, identifies with the * pons in fluvio ad 
miliarium xxxv' of CLL, vi. 31603, at which the Via Caecilia diverged 
from the Via Salaria {Rom, Mitt, 1898, 197). 

These considerations have an important bearing on the question of 
the site of Eretum, which is somewhat uncertain. Fidenae was undoubtedly 
5 miles from Rome {infra, 18) and according to the Antonine Itinerary 
Eretum would lie 13 miles further on, according to the Tabula 
Peutingerana 14. The former agrees better with the statement of 
Dionysius (xi. 3) that it lay 140 stadia (17^ miles) from Rome, and near 

* It will l)c seen that the catacombs of S. Anthimus are, according to them, about 22^ miles 
from Rome, whereas our ancient authorities vary, some indicating them as 22, others as 28 miles 
from Rome {infra, 31). 
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the Tiber ; but the latter seems to suit the position 
ad milliarium xxxv ' inasmuch as *ad miltiariom x 
to Latin usage, the whole extent up to the 36th mil 
topographers on the subject are various {infra, 27 stA 
As to the initial portion of the road, a difficult 
catalogues of Christian cemeteries, which take us baq 
In these we find the Via Salaria Vetus distinguishe 
(Nova).* The Nova is undoubtedly the straight 
Colhna to the Porta Salaria of the Aurelian wall, ai 
followed by the modern road ; but as to the Vet us 
De Rossi (Bai/. CrisL 1894, 6 sqq.) makes it divergi 
Porta Colli na, identifying it with a road which pass* 
wall (which blocked its course completely) between 
tow^ers to the W. of the Porta Salaria, and thence 
Leoncino, at the E. angle of the villa BorgheseJ* H| 
the Via dei Parioli, sending off a branch from the bi 
Nova. The three cemeteries which the catalogue 
along its course are, that of Pamphilus, that of S, 
and a third called 'ad Septem Palumbas/ *ad cap 
Clivum Cucumeris/ the first and second of which 
(Marucchi, Guidaddk Catacombe Romane (igo^) 52« 
point of divergence of the Vicolo di S, Filippo, th| 
now belonging to the German College, rather fur 
side of the road. The third has not yet been found 
descent (in which traces of the ancient paving ma 
of the cemetery of S* Hermes. 
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If, however, we follow this descent we arrive at the foot of the Monti 
Parioli, not far from the Ponte Molle ; and if we accept the namejof Via 
Salaria Vetus for this road, we must, if we wish to press the meaning of 
the name for the whole road,^ either suppose that it pursued a winding 
course to the W. and N. of Antemnai to reach the crossing of the 
Anio, or else abandon any attempt to connect it with the line of the road 
as we know it. 

It might be possible, on the other hand, to assume that the Vicolo di 
S. Filippo, which is certainly an ancient road, represents the line of the 
primitive Via Salaria, though in that case it might be objected that neither 
the cemetery of S. Hermes nor the Clivus Cucumeris lies actually upon its 
line ; and we have no evidence that it ever descended to the bridge over 
the Anio. Tomassetti, Vie Nomentana e Salaria, 6 seems to favour this view. 
Lanciani solves the difficulty in another way (Forma Urbis, 2,9, 16), making 
the Salaria Vetus begin in the Via Capo le Case, the Porta Pinciana being 
left as an aperture - for it in the Aurelian wall, and join the road regarded by 
De Rossi and others (cf Gatti, Not. Scav, 1899, 51) as the Salaria Vetus — 
but which he marks as * Diverticulum a Via Salaria Vetere ad Portam 
Collinam * (Forma Urbis, 3) — at the Bivio del Leoncino, and the Salaria 
Nova a little further on — before the crossing of the new Viale dei Parioli.^ 
In that case one would have to assume that it originally left the Servian 
wall by the Porta Ratumena or Fontinalis at the N.E. angle of the 

The discover>' of imvement in situ in the Via dei Parioli, and of a fragment of a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, is described in Buii, Com. 1892, 292. I copied there, at the beginning of the descent, a tufa 
cippus still in situ on the S. W. edge of the road, bearing the following inscription in letters of the 
last century of the Republic. The letters are 8 cm. high. 

VS • IK 

N- FRCP 

PEXXIN 

RO PXX 

In the Vicolo di S. Filippo a cippus of the Aqua Virgo may still be seen in situ {C./.L. vi. 
3i565d). 

* This is, probably, hardly necessary. Aringhi, /^oma Subterranea, ii. 94, quotes an instrument 
of Charlemagne, preserved in the Archives of S. Peter's, which speaks of the * Salaria vetus quae 
dividitur ad pontem Molui.' 

'^ Jordan, Topogr. i. I. 354 ; Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, 75. 

• It became known as Via Pinciana in the early middle ages, and William of Malmesbury say 
of it *cum pcrvenit ad Salariam nomen perdit' (Urlichs, Cod. Urb. Rom, Top, 87). 
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Capitoline hill, diverging from the Via Flaminia m 
more probably by the Porta Salataris or Quirinalis (a| 
Fontane). This would add another mile to its coy I 
first case, rather less in the second) which would perl 
better {supra, 8) but the supposition is somcwhaJ 
reasons ; and it is open to the objection which appj 
Fiiippo, but in an even stron^yer form, as such a linc| 
of the Cemetery of Pamphtlus. Fabretti {De 
place;; the divergence of the two roads at the Portn 
{Forma Urbis^ 3) does mark a * Diverticulum a 
Portam Salariam/ following Bufaltni (1551). 

The discoveries which have been made betw^eeil 
the Porta Salaria do not concern us here. The Port| 
entirely modern, having been rebuilt after the bomt 
20th, 1870. The removal of the towers of the gati 
the discovery of several tombs (Lanciani, RuuiM 
Jordan,^ Topogr, i, 3. 437). Immediately outside tl 
the road, begins one of the most extensive cemetJ 
light in the outskirts of the city. The majority oj 
Professor Hiilsen remarks {he. di.) to the lower ordj 
are columbaria. Thousands of tombs have been | 
centuries, and it appears that the troops stationed 
were buried here. Several columbaria belonginj 
Republican and the beginning of the Imperial peril 
state of preservation, were found in 1 896-1900 on tli 
a new Carmelite monastery. Thev were arranged il 
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The inscription CLL, vi. 10241, found in 1725, in the Vigna Pelura 
outside the Porta Salaria, gives us the name of a landowner in this district. 
* D. M. M. Herenni Proti . . . fecerunt parentes . . . chirographum oUaria 
n. iiii cineraria n. . . . iiii intrantibus parte laeva que sunt in monumento T. 
Flavi Apollodori quod est Via Salaria in agro Volusi Basilides ientibus ab 
urbe parte sinistra.' 

Important mausolea are rare, though a striking exception is formed by 
the fine round mausoleum of Lucilius Paetus in the Vigna Bertone {CJ.L, 
vi. 32932). It consists of a circular base, 34 metres in diameter, of blocks 
of travertine, which encloses a mass of earth upon which a conical mound 
was probably placed. The sepulchral chamber was perhaps transformed 
into a Christian burying place late in the fourth century (Marucchi, 
Catacombe, 388 n. i). Here and elsewhere the tombs of the second and 
third centuries A.D. lie at a much higher level, and Professor Lanciani 
conjectures {Pagan and Christian Rome, 284) that the earth which Trajan 
excavated for the construction of his Forum was dumped here. 

A cippus of the pomerium as enlarged by Claudius was found (whether 
in situ or not we do not know) in the Vigna Naro in 1738, at about 300 
metres from the Porta Salaria {CLL. vi. 31537c); and a cippus of the 
octroi line of Marcus Aurelius was copied * in Via Salaria ' by the Anony- 
mus Einsiedlensis. If Lanciani's conjecture, that the wall of Aurelian 
followed the octroi line, is correct, it must originally have stood close to the 
gate {Bull, Coin. 1892, 94; Homo, op, cit. 233). On the E. of the 
road there seem to have been hardly any tombs, A road goes off to join 
the Via Nomentana (the Vicolo della Fontana) forming the boundary of 
the Villa Albani, which very likely follows an ancient line (Lanciani, Forma 
Urbis, 3 — after Bufalini). Its course is uncertain for a while : it may have 
fallen into the Via Nomentana at the first kilometre ; but it seems more 
probable that it went straight on, its line being taken up again by the 
Vicolo degli Alberoni, in the boundary walls of which there are several 
paving stones, and which seems to follow an old line ; and that it then went 
on through the valley and joined the cross road known as the Vicolo di S. 
Agnese {infra, 13). Of the Via dei Parioli and the Vicolo di S. Filippo we 
have already spoken {supra, 9, 10). Remains of Roman villas are scanty, 
and Lanciani {Bull, Com. 1891, 147) cautions his readers that many of the 
architectural fragments to be seen in the vineyards are not of local 
provenance. 
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The Via Salaria turns several degrees further E] 
un between the boundary walla of modern villas. 

Lanciani, Storia degli Scavi, L 170, cites from 
Mirabilibus (ed. 1515) f. 63', the description of a t<| 
Salaria prope porta . . . in uineaad similituditiem ten 
Caereris et Bacchi prcturae cum uitibus et uasibus 
quae omnia Fetrus Paulus de Symeonik ro. mihi oildl 
porta Salaria.' He considers that the reference is n J 
42) but to a tomb belonging to the Via SalariaJ 
other record. He also {pp. cit. 220} mentions a pei 
29, 1523, to Catherine of Albano, to excavate in he| 
Via Salaria. 

The site of the first milestone would fall a little 
dei Parioli, and the second close to the catacomb of I 

A little before the latter is reached, the Vicoll 
almost certainly represents the line of an ancient rJ 
the Via Nomentana in a straight line, reaching it chj 
Agnese. On the N.VV. side of the Via Salaria 
blocks of the margo may be seen for some distaij 
boundary walU^ 

In this district, between the two roads, accord 
Pont. i. 197 n. %2\ was situated the Civitas Figlinal 
Susanna {Acta SS. Aug. ii, 652) who is said to haJ 
corpora sanctorum Chrysanthi et Dariae Via Sail 
sanctum Alexandrum, in civitate Figlina,'^ and thatj 
and others f.^rA? SS, Ian, ii. 216) ' tenitit (imperatc 
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is to be found in the valleys of the Anio and Tiber {Bull. Com, 1892, 92 n. 
2 : cf. ibid, 91 for the use of bricks from these brickworks in buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Praetorian Camp). 

The road soon turns to run due N. and descends through a cutting, 
which has- been considerably enlarged in modern times, to the Ponte 
Salario. Near the beginning of the cutting, on the left, is the entrance to 
the catacomb of S. Priscilla, which extends also under the road (as does 
the * Coemeterium lordanorum*, less than a mile further back). It is fully 
described by Marucchi, Catacombe Rofnane,\\6 sqq. Close by, in the Villa 
Amici, a columbarium with paintings was found by D'Agincourt {C.I.L. 
vi. 7997-801 1). The hill above the catacomb was known in the i6th 
century as the Monte delle Gioie (De Rossi, 5«//. Crist. 1890, 97 ; Lanciani, 
Btill. Com. 1 891, 323 ; Storia degli Scavi, i. 73). Further down, on the right 
of the descent, four tombs were discovered in 1879, the remains of two of 
which are still visible (cf. Not, Scav. 1883, 82),^ while the paving of the old 
road was recently uncovered in clearing out the modern ditch. 

On the left of the road is the hill, now crowned by a fort, once occupied by 
the primitive village of Antemnae said to have been conquered by Romulus.- 
The meaning of the name is explained as * ante amnem i.e. Anienem * by 
Varro, L.L. v. 28, inasmuch as it stands at the point where the Anio falls 
into the Tiber, thus occupying a position of great strength. Plutarch 
{Sulla, 30) mentions it in connexion with the battle of the Porta Collina in 
82 B.C. in such a manner as to indicate that it was not far from the city. 
Strabo mentions it, with Collatia, Fidenae, and Labici, as among the old 
fortified towns near Rome which had in his time become mere villages, 
KoXKaria B* fjv xal 'Aprifivai xal ^PiBrjpai Kal Aa/SiKov xal aWa romvra 
t6t€ fi€P iToKiyyia^ vvv Be K&fiaiy KTija€i<; IBiayrcav, cLtto TpiaKovra fj fic/cpo) 
Tr\ei6v(ov T^9 'P(Ofir)f; araBitov^ (v. 3. 2, p. 230), and Pliny {H,N. 
iii. 68) names it among the cities of Latium which had disappeared 
in his day. The indications given by our ancient authorities are 
sufficiently clear to make the identification certain, and there has never 
been any real doubt as to the site : while absolute certainty was 
brought by the excavations in connexion with the construction of the fort 

^ The * Ruderi ' marked in the map are not ancient. 
• HUlsen in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. i. 2350. 

' The inclusion of Labici is a piece of careless writing, for as Strabo himself well knew (v. 3. 9, 
p. 237) it was fifteen or more miles from Rome. 
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in 1882-86 {Not. Scav, 1882, 415; 1883, 16; 1886, 24; 1887, 64; cf. 
Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, 1 1 1 ), when the remains of the primitive city 
were discovered. Some traces of walling were found both on the N. and 
S., at two points where the existence of gates is probable (Nibby, Analisi, 
i. 161, supposes that there were four gates in all, but Lanciani admits three 
only), built in somewhat irregular opus quadratum of blocks of capellaccio 
(an inferior variety of tufa), not very carefully squared, 089 m. in length on 
an average, and 0*59 in height {Ruins and Excavations, cit.). Remains of 
the foundations of huts were also discovered, and a good deal of local 
pottery, corresponding to that found in the earlier strata of the Esquiline 
necropolis, with a considerable admixture of Etruscan bucchero and Graeco- 
Chalcidian ware ; and there were even a few sporadic objects of the 
stone age. 

The water supply of the city was well cared for : besides the springs at 
the foot of the hill on the N., there were several wells and a cistern 
within the circuit of the walls. One of the former is no less than 54 
feet deep, while the cistern {Ruins and Excavations, fig. 43), destroyed soon 
after its discovery, was of great interest. 

The N. portion of the site was later on occupied by a villa at the 
end of the Republican or commencement of the Imperial period, consider- 
able remains of which were found, among them a cistern divided into three 
chambers. Two brick stamps of the first century A.D. {C.I.L. xv. 670b, 
864) were found loose near these ruins. On the E. side some burials 
under tiles were discovered, dating perhaps from the time of the abandon- 
ment of the villa : the coins found with the bodies were illegible. Two 
inscribed cippi were also found in use in the repairs of the villa itself It 
may be that the discoveries of 1822, of which Tomassetti speaks {op. cit. 30},^ 
are to be referred to this site — remains of a villa * sulla collinetta da cui si 
gode verso tramontana la prospettiva del basso Aniene.' If so, the find- 
spot of the sarcophagus with a relief of the Nereids must be on the E. of 
the road. Or, if we refer the villa to a site E. of the Ponte Salario 
{infra, 45), then the sarcophagus may have been found near the Sedia 
del Diavolo {ibid.). 

The comparison which Professor Lanciani makes and develops between 
Antemnae and the early city on the Palatine is interesting and important ; 

^ He also menrions excavations made in the tenuta of Pontc Salario in 1821, the result of 
which is unknown. 
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and it is a pity that military exigencies rendered it impossible to explore 
the site thoroughly, and to preserve the remains which were discovered. I 
do not know even where the pottery that was found is kept 

The Ponte Salario by which the road crosses the Anio has been thrice 
destroyed in comparatively recent times, and little of the ancient structure 
now remains except the greater portion of the small arches on each side. 
It was cut in 1849 for a length of fifteen metres by the French in their 
attack on Rome {Rapport de la Commission Mixte pour constater les 
ddgAts, etc, (Paris, 1850), 42). A photograph of it after it was blown up in 
1867 is given in Lanciani's Destruction of Ancient Rome, p. 149, fig. 26. 
Canina {Edifizi, vi. tav. 178) gives views of it. It had one central arch and 
two smaller side arches of tufa with voussoirs of travertine. The parapets 
which were thrown into the river in 1798, bore the inscription of Narses, 
who restored the bridge under Justinian in 565 A.D.^ {CJ.L. vi. 1 199). 

Not far from the bridge the funeral inscription of C. Sallustius Martialis, 
a soldier of the loth Cohors Urbana, and holding a post called * a 
quaestionibus praefecti urbis ' was seen in the i6th century *in praedio 
Cardinalis Tranensis ' {C.LL, vi. 2880 = 32718). 

On the left of the road a little beyond the bridge is a large square tomb 
of tufa concrete (the facing of rectangular blocks, having, as usual, 
disappeared) with a chamber in the form of a Greek cross within, and a 
mediaeval tower above. The Staff map marks a tomb on the right also ; 
but the loose blocks in the field at this point may belong to the old bridge. 

From the Ponte Salario the modern high road follows the valley of 
the Tiber^ as far as the railway station of Passo Correse, keeping at the foot 

^ Nibby, op. cit. ii. 594, cites Procopius, Bell. Goth. iii. 24, yf«., as stating that Narses 
destroyed all the bridges over the Anio ; but the passage runs TonrUas h\ iceU o\ fidpfiapoi Kvtravrts 
r^y xpoat^ptiav fis Ti&ovpiv x6\ty itpiKOvro irdaas a"x«W»' Tt rdis rov Ti0tpiZos ytpvpas 5teA(JvT«j, 
5ir«$ /ufj 'Pctf/uatot 9vir§rws ff^lffip inriivai oXol rt &<n. yi^vpav fiivrot /x/av, ^ MtAjSiov ix(iyvij.6s 4<rri, 
9ia4>Bupai oifBa/nii fo'xwaoi', in^l Ayxiora rrjs to\c«s ^tw->xoi'«i' oZffa. It certainly looks, however, 
as if Procopius had here, as in iii. 10 (where he says that Tibur lay on the Til)er alK)ut 120 stadia 
(15 miles) — a rough measurement — from Rome, so that Totila's occupation of it prevented the 
Romans from bringing provisions down by river from Tuscany I), confuse<l the Anio with the Tiber. 
The Pons Milvius is of course the bridge by which the Via Flaminia crosses the Til)er, and there 
was no bridge across the Tiber above it until the Via Flaminia recrossed it near Otricoli, nor any 
bridge below it, except those actually within the city of Rome. Besides, it would have been the 
bridges over the Anio which it was important to destroy. 

Bartoli (A/em. 135, in Fea, Misc. i. 260) notices that, during winter flood in the time of 
Innocent XI, one of the banks of the river fell in, and a large marble sarcophagus was found by 
some boatmen, who broke it to pieces, thinking that treasure was concealed in it. He does not 
give the exact locality of the discovery. 

'■^ Guattani's view [Afon. Sabint\ i. 40, cf. 147 n. — the book which he there cites is unknown 
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of the hills which flank it on the E., and hardly 
No traces of pavement have, so far as I know, beei| 
l88g, when a few paving stones were found in a 
Spada for a telegraph pole along the railway (A^^^J 
ancient road^ therefore, kept more under the hills thi 
remains of tombs indicate {infra, 20j> but the leve| 
Westphal {Rmnische Kampagfte^ 127, 128) remarks 
of the old road along the modern one except, in 
mile, large paving stones of limestone; and remains I 
comparatively scanty. This fact has considerably c j 
problem as to the exact point at which the anciej 
i-iver valley {in/ray 27). 

On the right of the road, close to the TorrJ 
remains in opus reticulatum, belonging probably to \ 
pentara does not seem to rest upon ancient foundatl 
are at present to be seen, the brickwork of the lower | 
mediaeval ; and there are no other remains to be 
Fidcnae. Lanciani (5////, Com. 1891, 328} recor| 
cinerary um and of a roof tile with the stamp CJ.i 
Torre Serpen tara and the fountain of the farmhij 
Spada. 

The site of Fidenae, which was for some wl 
Roman territory and often in the hands of Veil,* cai 
Cluver {Itaiia antiqua, 656 1. 2) placed it a little bJ 
N.E. of Casale di Sette Bagni, and Kircher {Lnti\ 
w^hile Nibby (<?/. cU. ii. 51), Gelt {Topography of Rom 
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lacking that the Roman village stood by the road, just below the Villa 
Spada to the S., remains of an earlier period, and, in particular, traces of 
walls or artificial defences, are conspicuous by their absence : while the 
nature of the ground is such that one site is really as good as another. 
Excavations might very likely solve the problem, but nothing of the kind 
has so far been undertaken : while the existence of undoubted tombs cut in 
the low tufa cliffs N. of the Villa Spada, on the E. edge of the railway,, 
tombs which belong probably to pre-Roman times, does not suffice to 
exactly determine the site of the earliest settlement. We have, however, no 
reason to suppose that there has been any material change. We know from 
the Tabula Peutingerana that in imperial times Fidenae lay on the Via 
Salaria, and Dionysius (ii. 53, iii. 27, x. 22) gives the distance at 40 stadis^ 
(5 miles) — though Eutropius (i. 4, 19) puts it at 6 miles from Rome — 
and tells us (as does Livy, iv. 34. 6) that it lay near the Tiber. And various 
discoveries have confirmed the identification with the Villa Spada, which, as 
will be seen from the map, is just over five miles from the Porta Collina. 
The site is well enough adapted for a primitive settlement, being isolated 
on every side by fairly deep valleys, except for a narrow stretch to the 
E.N.E. of the Villa Spada, which itself occupies the S.W. portion 
of the plateau, and must have served as the acropolis. It has been occupied 
by a villa^ of the imperial period of which an open water reservoir is the 
most conspicuous portion remaining,* and not by the Roman village, which 
lay rather at the foot of the hill close to the high road. The accounts of its 
desolation are probably to some extent exaggerated : Cicero {de leg, agr, ii. 
35. 96) speaks of it as almost deserted, classing it with Labici and Collatia ; 
Strabo {supra, 14) mentions it with Collatia and Antemnae as an old 
town, the site of which had then passed into private hands : Horace {Epist. 
i. II. 8) and Juvenal (vi. 57, x. 100) scorn it as the type of desolation, 
ranking it with Gabii, which, however, enjoyed a certain amount of 
prosperity under the Empire (cf Papers, i. 188). We hear, too, of the 
collapse of a temporary amphitheatre at Fidenae in A.D. 27, in which many 

* The brickstamp 931b, of the period of Hadrian, copied at Villa Spada in 1741, may belong 
to this building. 

^ A little to the E. of this reservoir a round shaft 68 cm. in diameter with footholes (descend- 
ing probably to a subterranean cistern) has recently been found ; and some caves further E., though 
now much altered, may have served for the same purpose, as a round shaft communicating with 
them from above seems to be of Roman origin (Gori, Dal Ponte Salario a Fidefu Cruslumerio ed 
-fr^/^?— reprinted from Giorn. Arcad, clxxiv. (1863)— 9). It maybe noted that the contention of 
this author, that the Via Salaria came up to the Villa Spada itself, is quite unwarranted {supra, 17). 
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thousand persons perished — ^Suetonius {Tib. 40) put 
at 20,000, Tacitus {Amt. iv, 63) the total number o 
Most of the spectators mttstt it is true, have come 
structure was probably erected on the flat groi 
convenience. 

The place must have possessed, however, a ce 
post station,^ Close to the road, in 1889, was found tl 
village, a hall facing W:, the back wall of which w; 
itself, cut perpendicularly and cemented : while the 
formed by two pilasters and two columns. It was 
and on the pavement lay a marble base, which no doi 
with a dedication to M* Aurelius by the Senatus Fid 
the lifetime of Antoninus Pius (140 A.D,) and some fi 
scriptions and parts of two statues {NoL Scav, i88g 
1 268-1 270, 127 s). The * Casale di Villa Spada/ the f| 
to the S. of the hill, is built upon a portion of a brie 
period i^** the foundations of some of its walls may 
floor of the yard, and various fragments have been 
xiv, 4060; Bull Com. 1 89 1, ^2j). It was very 
boundary stone bearing the inscription pubiic{ 
Manili{us) Q.F. L. Marciius) L.F. duo virei iii 
attributed to the early part of the first century B.C., 
ago. It has now disappeared {CJ.L. xiv; 4063). 

Two other inscriptions of which we have reco 
in the curia. 

The first ( CJ.L. xiv. 4057) is a dedication of u 
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Gallienus (in which the two chief magistrates of the place still beai 
title of dictator) by the Senate itself found in 1767 * near the Villa Sf 

The village cannot have extended far to the N. of the Curie 
there would have been no s{jace for it at the foot of the hills : and, bej 
about 100 yards to the N. of it (or rather more) just belo\y the 
Spada itself a tomb was discovered in 1889, consisting of two chan 
cut in the rock, the outer of which had a mosaic floor, while upor 
architrave over the doorway leading to the inner chamber was the inscri] 
*Ti(berio) Apronio Apolloni f(ilio) Fab(ia) Apollonio | hie sepultus 
From this inscription we learn for the first time the tribe to which Fid 
belonged. The tomb had apparently been made use of for later bu 
one of the tiles of which bore the stamp CLL, xv. 4o8e (reig 
Caracalla ?) and another, the Christian monogram ^ of the Constant 
period (^NoL Scav. 1889, no; Eph, Epig.wil 1273; Bull, Com. 1891, 

The inscription is republished with the reading Atronio, with a 
description of the tomb — as though it were a new discovery ! — in Bull, 
1905, 1 10 ; cf Rendiconti Linceiy 1904, 391 ; Not. Scav, 1 904, 402. Wh< 
the new reading or the old is correct I do not know, as the tomb is r\\ 
kept closed for its better preservation. Two hundred yards N. of 
Curia some tombs of the 3rd century A.D. were discovered, the b< 
being covered by tiles forming a pent roof; the tiles in one case bore 
stamp C.LL, xv. 831 (a.d. 123-128), and at the end of the tomb a m; 
slab was fixed into the ground, which bore the sepulchral inscription 1 
Scav, 1889, 109 ; Eph, Epig, vii. 1274). 

Other sepulchral inscriptions will be found in C,I,L, xiv. 4067, 4 
while two Greek inscriptions (Kaibel, LG,I. 1688, 1689) of the Chri 
* period are dealt with by De Rossi in Bull, Crist, 1892, 43 sqq, and t< 
who refutes the common idea that Fidenae was ever an episcopal 
Guattani (writing in 1828) says * f u di recente in Villa Spada tentato 
scavamento, ma con poco profitto, non essendosi trovato che un' urr 
marmo con un teschio coperto di una richissima stoffa messa ad oro, cl 
tocco deir aria si disfece al solito * {Man. Sabini^ ii. 360). Whethei 
reference is to Castellani's excavations seems doubtful. Another pai 
the necropolis of the Roman village of Fidenae was situated to the 
of the Villa Spada, at the point marked 62 metres above sea- 
on the staff map. Here, in 1883, a group of tombs and sarcop 
were found : one of the latter was decorated with a basrelief represer 
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Theseus slaying the Minotaur {Arch. Zeii. i%\ 
inscription CJX. xiv, 4062. Here was also found 
(see the correction in Epk. Epig. vii. 1267, and Del 
153) belonging to the tombstone of a tribune of thq 
or 2nd century A.D, 

A terra-cotta sarcophagus with the stamp CJ\ 
bearing the stamp CJ^L. xv. 6557 were also found. \ 

Besides the tombs, remains of a farmhouse, wil 
quincunx fashion, came to light {Not Scojk 1883, S7\ 
etc. are still to be seen on the ground : one which 
stamp. Upon the same hill, but a little further 
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it led to a reservoir with several branches and vertical shafts communicat- 
ing with the upper air, of a type common in the Roman Campagna. The 
entrance is roundheaded, about 5 feet high and a foot and a half in width, 
and looks like the exit of a drain. 

That, however, it could have been the cunicultis by which, according to 
Livy (iv. 22), the Romans penetrated into the arx is most improbable : and, 
besides, if the arx was at Villa Spada, as Tomassetti rightly supposes 
(though he is in error in calling Villa Spada a stronger position than Castel 
Giubileo), the passage is in the wrong hill ! Gori {pp. cit, 9) speaks as if it 
was at Villa Spada. Close by Dennis indicates a large cave (E), now closed 
by a gate, but which, according to him, has several ramifications (to the 
N.E. of which is a shaft such as Tomassetti describes, one side of which 
has been quarried away), and a tomb (GV and on the W. side of the 
hill above the railway are several more tombs. 

Just beyond the site of the 6th milestone a modern road goes off to 
a bridge over the Tiber, in the construction of which remains of a building 
of the second century after Christ were discovered ; among the chambers 
were two well preserved bath rooms with hypocausts, and fragments of 
columns of porta santa (lasian) marble o*38m. in diameter were found {BulL 
Com. 1891,328). Lanciani conjectures that this building may have formed 
a part of the post station of Fidenae, relying on Eutropius {supra, 18). 
The road now passes between the hill of Castel Giubileo and the table- 
land on the E. The site of Castel Giubileo is a very fine one (Fig. i), and 
it was natural that the acropolis of Fidenae should have been placed there 
by some topographers. It appears to have been occupied in Roman times, 
to judge from the existence of fragments of marble columns, etc., though no 
traces of actual buildings exist. The, inscriptions that have been copied 
there (C/.Z.. xiv. 4066, 4070, 4071) have very likely been brought from 
the tombs of the Via Salaria. The caves indicated by Dennis on the lower 
slopes of the hill have fallen in, but may still be traced. The mediaeval 
history of the place is given by Tomassetti {op. cit. 80 sqq.). 

* It may be noticed in passing that the tombs he indicates alwve the Casale di Villa Spada arc 
no longer visible — perhaps owing to the fall of the rock. Some damage has very likely occurred to 
the tombs — though not at all recently as far as one can tell — from quarrying. Lanciani {Storia 
degii Seaviy i. 205) mentions the letting of a quarry near Castel Giubileo in 1521. 
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II*— From Castel Giubileo to Osi 
{from the Sixth fa the Thirty-fir 

About half a mile beyond Castel Giubileo is t| 
and on the N. of it the Casale di Sette Bagni, 
railway are various remains. On the E. edge 
signalman's house are the concrete foundation w; 
siderable height) of a large villa, and further up red 
of which Gori (pp. cit. 22) speaks as though they 
towards the E. are two water reservoirs, to thJ 
situated close to the casale, Tomassetti appears toj 
the arch is of brickwork, not of opus quadratum, 
are large caves : and here Dennis (ofi, cit, go) pl^ 
of Fidenac. Further to the N,E, on the tof 
reservoifj with at least three chambers, each measu 
inside, and connected by openings placed slighj 
another, so as to reduce the pressure, as in the so-(] 
{really a reservoir belonging to the Golden House 
22) wishes to place Crustumerium here, following 
the latter often reflects Fabretti's views, and it 
that we must place the building oi opus incertmn, i 
Monimenia, i. 67) on an excursion in Fabretti': 
bounded on the N- by the Fosso di Malpasso, 
Fosso della Buffalotta just to the E* of the road 
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Not very far from this point, according to Gell and Nibby,^ the ancient 
Via Salaria left the valley of the Tiber, and ran towards Nomentum. The 
theory is, however, a very improbable one, and is conditioned by the 
desire to place Eretum at Grotta Marozza {infra^ 71). The road which 
they indicate as the Via Salaria is in all probability a mere devertiailum 
(so Hiilsen and Lindner, AlliascUacht, 20 n. 3). 

We may notice that the Tabula Peutingerana makes a branch go ta 
the right from Fidenae to Nomentum and join the Via Nomentana there. 
This may be what Nibby considers the original Via Salaria (Desjardins„ 
Tab, Pent, 176). 

A mile or more further on the Casale Marcigliana rises on a hill above 
the road. No traces of antiquity are visible there at present, excepting a 
plain marble sarcophagus in the courtyard : but Nibby {op. cit ii. 303) savyr 
a sepulchral cippus with the inscription C.LL. xiv. 4065, now in the 
Lateran, and several architectural fragments. The inscription, however, 
and perhaps the architectural fragments also, seems to have come from the 
excavations described infray 48. Gori {pp. cit. 26) speaks of two tombs 
cut in the rock, with plaster lining, on the right of the high road below 
Casale Marcigliana. 

Beyond Casale Marcigliana no traces of antiquity are visible for some 
distance, excepting a well preserved reservoir at the Torretta or Marcigliana 
Vecchia,* the path leading to which from the E.S.E. very likely follows the 
line of an ancient road. 

The Allia, from which the terrible defeat which the Romans suffered 
at the hands of the Gauls in 390 B.C. took its name, has been rightly 
identified by Hiilsen and Lindner {op. cit.), following Westphal {Rom^ 
Kampagne, 127),* Gell {Topography of Rome and its Vicinity, 43), and 
Kiepert, with the Fosso Bettina ;* for both Livy (v. 37) and Plutarch {Cam^ 
18) place it at about 11 miles from Rome, and the former speaks of the 

^ Op. cit. 44 ; op. cit. iii. 634. The view is not due to them, but may be found in the older 
maps of the Campagna, and in Holste {ad Cluv. p. 709, 1. 22). Desjardins {Topographie dit 
Lalium, 22) propounds the rather strange theory that this road was a somewhat late correction 
of the original road — which, running along the river valley, would be liable to be interfered with by 
floods — and that it did twt join the Via Nomentana, but returned to the original road after Monte 
Rotondo. 

^ This is the site selected by Cluver {Italia antiqua, 658, 1. 45) for Crust umerium— but 
wrongly {infra, 50, 51). 

' Cf. alsoIIUlsen in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. i. 1585. This view seems, hpwever, to appear first 
in Holste {ad Cluv. p. 709, 1. 23). 
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stream as *Crustuminis montibus praealto defluJ 
But the two full accounts of the battle which we hi 
that of Diodorus (v. 114) — differ with regard to thj 
former putting it on the left, the latter on the right \ 
question of the relative value of the two accounts hd 
Hulsen and Lindner (op. at,) after a careful study oj 
favour of Diodorus, as Mommsen had already do J 
RUm, Forsch. Vu 297), but their view has not been accJ 
Rmna, L 281, n, l) nor by Richter (^^iVrii^^ mirramX 
und Serviusmauer). The latter insists strongly 
impregnability of Rome from an attack delivered b)j 
bank opposite the city, owing to the difficulty of ^ 
is this fact, which, according to him, explains the ir 
the early wars between Rome and Veii ; even admittj 
repeated defections and recaptures of Fidenae ar^ 
accepted as historical events, he regards it as the ke 
this warfare, inasmuch as it was near it that the VeiJ 
valley of the Cremera, would naturally cross the ri 
flight of that portion of the Roman army which esl 
to Rome), by the fact that the Gauls had already cul 
city — which^ even if the river did not run closer to tl 
It does now, is quite conceivable : while the absencq 
part to relieve Rome may have been due to the dif 
out of crossing the river near the city and to 
numbers. 
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the Lucaria were celebrated in a, grove on the left bank of the Tiber, 
between it and the road, and were connected in popular belief with the 
flight of some of the fugitives thither (Fest. epit, p. 1 19 Miill. * Lucaria festa 
in luco colebant Romani, qui permagnus inter viam Salariam et Tiberim fuit, 
pro eo quod victi a Gallis fugientes e proelio ibi se occultaverint ') while, as a 
matter of fact, the festival is of far older origin and belongs to the oldest 
form of the Roman calendar {CJ.L, i.* p. 298). Another important question 
is with regard to the route taken by the Gauls in coming from Clusium : to 
arrive on the left bank of the Tiber they must have crossed it at some point 
higher up, and of this we hear nothing. The question will, however, always 
remain an open one : it is clear that there is much to be said on both sides, 
and I cannot say that I am prepared to come to a decision. 

Westphal notes some unimportant remains of ancient walls on the left 
of the road after Marcigliana Vecchia (<?/. ^/V. 127), while Cell considers the 
mound on this side, almost opposite to it, to be a tumulus {op, cit, map). 

The statues of Bacchus and Ariadne (Visconti, Mus. P to- Clem, i. 81, 
82, tav. xliv, xlv) are said to have been found * nel ristoramento della via che 
da Roma conduce a Monte Rotondo ' and sent to the museum by order of 
Cardinal Rezzonico. 

There are some remains of a villa in britk work between the Casale S. 
Colomba and the high road. CJX. xiv. 3940, a sepulchral inscription in 
elegiacs, was found here. I was also informed that ruins had been recently 
destroyed in the Vigna Valle Ricca, up the valley E. of Fontana di Papa. 

A little to the S. of the railway station, a path ascends to Monte 
Rotondo, which very likely follows an ancient line.^ At Monte Rotondo it 
may have forked, one branch going to Mentana, another to join the 
prolongation of the Via Nomentana, though there are no certain traces of 
antiquity on either. The town occupies a fine position on a hill, but there 
is no reason for supposing that the site is that of an ancient city — Eretum 
certainly was not situated here, as Raphael Volaterranus, Cluver {Italia 
antiqtia, p. 667, 1. 54, and, apparently, if silence gives consent, Holste) 
and other authors have supposed ; for, as Dessau {C.LL, xiv. p. 439) points 
out, it is by no means at the right distance from Rome. Nor can Cell's 
identification of the site with that of Crustumerium {op, cit. 190) be defended. 
Several sepulchral inscriptions have, not unnaturally, been collected in and 

^ (iori [pp. cit. 31) thought it to be the Via Salaria, and saw near the first chapel what he 
believed to be a milestone of it ! 
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near the town (CLL. xiv, 3932-3939*), though only 
be still preserved, but none of them present feature] 
their provenance is in no case certain. 

Stevenson notes ( Vol. LaL 1055 1, f. 5) ' iscrizion 

IRENETI D 
VLCISSIMAE 

TVRIVSPATER' 

from the MS. of Fontanini in the Library of S, 
obviously Christian. 

Guattani {Man, Sabini^ ii. 354) mentions some e; 
S. Matteo (or the Cappuccini VecchiJ made by a cer| 
busts and fragments of statues smaller than life si; 
entire Eros ; the objects were presented by the disc 
people who were spending the summer there. 

Gori (^/, r/^. 63} considers that the house just 
where are still preserved CJ.L, xiv, 3938, 3939, o< 
ancient villa. He says also that the road leading to 
ancient — the reference is to that running S, to the Fc 

The road running due N. from Monte RotoU' 
almost certainly — follows an ancient line, though no 
are to be seen. A large bridge with twelve arc] 
aqueduct, on the W, of it, half way to La Mola, does 
there are, on the other hand, remains of a villa on th 
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the Via Nomentana joins the Via Salaria and not far from the Aquae 
Labanae (ra Kafiavk iiara^ ovk airtaOev rovrav [*A\/3ov\av] iv ry tiafjtev 
rav^ KoX roh trepl 'HfyrfTov rowoi^, Hid, ii, p. 238), cf. Verg. Aen. vfi. 711 
*Ereti manus omnis, oliviferaeque Mutuescae* (Serv. in. loc, 'Eretum 
oppidum dictum est diro rrj^ "Yipa^, id est, a lunone, quae illic colitur' r 
cf. Solin. ii. 10). Dionys. iii. 32. yivero S* aitr&v irepl irokiv 'H/wyroi/ diro 
arahlfov kirra^ Koi eKarop T179 'Pdfitf^ dydv (l3f miles), id. xi. 3. BiiarrfKe 
Bk diro TTj^ 'Pdfirj^ 17 TroXt? avrrj ardBia reaaapdKovra koX exaTov (l7i- 
miles *) irXrftriov oiaa Til3ipem^ irora^iov. 

There is much difference of opinion as to its site. The oldest topo- 
graphers put it at Monte Rotondo {supra, 26), Mannert at Fiora (ix. pt. 
I. p. 521), Gell {op, cit, 201), Nibby {op, cit, ii. 143) at Grotta Marozza 
{infra, 71), Gori at Casale Manzi, a little to the N.W. of Mentana 
{infra, 71), Reichard {Orb, Ant, tab. xi.) at Cretone. All these views 
are erroneous ; but the truth was seen by Chaupy {Maison de Campagne 
d Horace, iii. 88), Guattani {op, cit, i. 134), Westphal {op, cit, 128), Nibby 
(in his article Delle Vie degli Antichi — an appendix to Nardinfs Roma 
Antica, vol. iv. — p. 88), Canina {Carta della Campagna Romana) and Kiepert^ 
Desjardins(7i2*. /^^«/. 162 : cf Latium, 20) is inclined to agree with Canina 
as to the site of the post station, but to put the original town at Monte 
RotonHo. There is no evidence for this, but it would be in agreement with 
what was the case at Labici and elsewhere. 

The last group of writers all place it a little way — a mile or so — to the 
E. of the modern road, on the low hills above it, the exact site depending 
upon the view they take as to its distance from Rome. The line of the 
road is at present anything but clear at this point, for no traces exist on 
the spot. The remains, too, which are to be seen are somewhat insigni- 
ficant : nothing is preserved above ground, and the indications on the map 
represent as a rule mere heaps of debris. (The mark to the N. of La Mola 
refers to a rectangular shaft 30 or 40 feet deep, of which there are 
several more in a line running E. and W. They are possibly shafts com- 
municating with a pozzolana pit, but their date and purpose remain, 
uncertain without a more thorough exploration than I was able to make.) 
Chaupy, on the other hand, who explored the ground in 1768, gives a far 

' Cod. Urbinas 105 has l(^icorra, which would make the distance 20 miles. 

"^ Cf. Holste ad Ciuv. p. 668, 1. 25, who remarks that there is no contradiction between the 
passages, as the site of the battle may well be described as near the town when it was only 33 stades 
(4I miles) away. 
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more definite account, which, if it be accepted in i 
doubt as to the site of Eretum, He places the poi 
leaves the valley of the Tiber at about the i 
Rome (corresponding more or less with the i 
after the Ponte di Casa Cotta (which should be thl 
Cant" Casa Cotta of our map) where, he says, he s| 
some of the stones being in situ, while others had 
this point the ancient road diverged from the moder 
une Eminence qu*on trouve couverte de mines, qu'o 
careme dernier {iy6%) pour ceux d'une Cite, k 
de toursj qui renfermoit beaucoup d'autres ruinel 
d'autant plus pres de la riviire qu'elle forme justem 
aproche' {ioc. d£.). A little further on (p, 91) he t 
the place was Rimane, and adds ' L'enceinte n'^toitl 
et autant par la manifere de ses Tours que par sa fa 
^oit que pour on ouvrage des terns moiens, au 1 
Edifices du milieu rem on tent visiblement aux 
dit que tel avoit it6 le lieu jusqu* au Car^me derni 
effet tel que je Tai peint dans un voTage a ma Ca 
Carnaval.mais lorsque j'y suis retourne aux F^tesd 
tout le mur d'enceinte avoit disparu. 11 avoit ^1 
entre ces deux terns pour la reparation du chemin, 
ruines le caract^re de ruines de Ville qu'il rendoit 

The nature of the older ruins within the encei 
as he does not further describe them, did not Ge!l 
them as being of opus retii-uiaium, of which I cam 
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however, in sortie doubt (and this is particularly unfortunate) whether to 
attribute it to the prolongation of the Via Nomentana to Eretum, or to 
what he imagines to have been * ce qu'on appela ancienhemeht la vieille 
Salaire,^ qui d'Eretum pOt tourner vers Tendroit dont je parle et passer au 
lieu appeM la Madonna de la Spiga et sous Monte Libretti oh Ton en voit 
les vestiges les plus sensibles devant la vigne du Prince,au lieu que la nouvelle 
suivoit la ligne droite trac^e par les ruines des monumens qui en restent 
vers TEglise de S. Antime,* li tournoit un peu k droite par le bois de Monte 
Libretti, traversoit la Valine qu*il borde, et ne rejoignoit Tancienne qu'apr^s 
plusieurs milles sur la colline i la descente de la Valine de N^rola par le 
milieu de laquelle elle tournoit avec elle une colline que le chemin moderne 
coupe.' 

Gell {op, cit. 203) remarks that * it is exceedingly difficult to fix with 
precision upon the places mentioned by this writer, or to connect intelligibly 
his narrations.* His own theory, that Eretum was at Grotta Marozza, is, 
as we have already said, incorrect : but his whole conception of the facts 
is vitiated by his supposition that the Via Salaria Vetus ran past Mentana. 
He is wrong, too, in supposing that the road which at * mile xxi falls into 
the Via Nomentana from the seventeenth mile of the lower Via Salaria ' (/>. 
that which runs N. of the Colle del Forno) must be that of which Chaupy 
speaks. I have already had occasion to make use of Chaupy's accounts of 
what he saw {Papers^ 1. 272) and they appear to me to be of considerable 
value. The doubt as to the existence of a road running from the prolong- 
ation of the Via Nomentana to Rimane is particularly unfortunate, as no 
traces of any such road are, as far as I know, to be found — and this is an 
important point in the determination of the site of Eretum {supra, 27). 
The discovery of pavement just N. of the Ponte di Casa Cotta is not 
positive evidence, it is true, that the Via Salaria left the river only there, for 
it is probable that the road along the Tiber valley follows an ancient line 
(so Westphal, loc, ciL) : though the account of the course of the Via Salaria 
given in Not, Scav, 1892, 240 is somewhat curious : * I solerti signori Cozzae 
Pasqui nel tracciare le antiche vie della Sabina, avevano scorto che la 

* We shall see {infra^ 74) that this is merely the continuation of the Via Nomentana. 
Canina falls into the same error. 

^ He says above (p. 76), * on en voit les grands pav^s disperses dans la mont^e qui la pr^ede 
immediatement.' 
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Salaria, venendo da Curf, passava, pressa il Tevere, 
risaliva rasentando a sinistra il sepolcro ora scoJ 
of the Farfa on its right bank, above the rail) 
quale restava fuori un frammento della cornice, 
prosegui va verso Forum Notmm, ora Vescovio/ That \ 
thi« course may be treated as almost certain : but il] 
it was not the Via Salaria proper. 

From it seems to have diverged a deverticulur 
Casa Cotta, to judge by a cutting through the hil 
though the prolongation of it is not clear either to 
certainly cannot belong to the Via Salaria itself. ThJ 
straight on as indicated in the map, though no trace 
as I know: a little before the 22nd mile, accordiJ 
reaches the church which Chaupy {op. cit, 75) rightlj 
S. Anthimus, whose name the hill on which it stanc 
there columns of granite, of one of which Stevensor 
and, on the ascent immediately preceding it, traces] 
ancient road. Stevenson [^BulL Crist. 1896, 160) 
which nothing but the apse of mediaeval work no\i 
his discovery of the cemetery in which the martyr \\ 
the E. of Monte Maggiore. The distance from 
tomb is variously given as the 22nd and the 28th 
€hpadii, ii, 124). 

Monte Maggiore itself may occupy an ancier 
traces of antiquity. There are various ancient fra 
including two circular putealia with reliefs. None 
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PAP I li 
SOCR. 
VE S Ij 



The letters are 65 mm. high. 

Just S. of Monte Maggiore runs the modern road to Monte Libretti 
{infra, 74). This appears to follow an ancient line : there is no pavement 
on the older track which cuts off some of the windings of the present road, 
but there are one or two pavingstones in situ in the bank on the S. side of 
the cutting a little way to the W. of the Casa Falconieri, about 2 mitres 
above the present level. 

There are no traces of the Via Salaria, so far as I know, on the 
descent from Monte Maggiore to the Fosso Carolano, but immediately 
after this is crossed its line may be clearly seen ascending 35° N. of E. 
through a deep cutting (Fig. 2). On its S.E. edge are traces of buildings 
running parallel to it, mainly in brick : they have only recently been laid 
bare by the removal of the brushwood, the ground having been newly 
brought under cultivation, and have been much destroyed, so that little but 
debris is visible above ground. I saw a fragment of a pediment in 
white marble, from a tomb or small shrine, the top of a sepulchral cippus 
{none of the inscribed portion was preserved), a threshold block of 
sandstone 1*92 m. long by 0:68 wide, and a fragment of a brick pilaster 
covered with plaster painted red, measuring 42 by 36 cm. This may serve 
to show that this large group of buildings must have been of some im- 
portance — possibly they are the ruins of a halting-place on the road half- 
way between Eretum and Vicus Novus. There is nothing to indicate a 
date, except a fragmentary brickstamp, round or lunate (the whole curve is 
not preserved), bearing the inscription 
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P'P ' FIGL SEPONM 
OS 

which is, so far as I know, unpublfflied. Steven?^or 
cited, describes his exploration in October, 1896, al 
road, beginning from the further end (near the Fabb 
is to his notes that I am indebted for my knowledge 
ruins of which I have just spoken he apparenti 
brushwood had probably not yet been cleared : n 
cutting which I have mentioned. But he brings for J 
piece of evidence that this road is the old Salaria, an 
(which runs by Fara Sabina station, and there turn 
different course, namely^the in^^cription upon thebrid 
road crossci^ the FossoCorese, which runs thus : ' Ex 
F, M. Ordo et Populus Reatinorum, quod SaJariam \| 
a^rum Curensem et querceta Nemlana aquamm 
superiorum temporum peoitus interceperat nee ite 
praestabat, et viam novam stratam lapide inter utri 
et pontem a solo ex pecunia publica et conlatitia 
^793)' Stevenson comments as follows * The ins| 
absolutely new road, which would join the old one 
Nerulana,'' />. at the Colle delle Sterparelle (the hill 
Carolano, which the road crosses diagonall^Oi upon 
between the territory of Nerola and that of Monte 
portion still remains of the ancient oak forest w 
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A little way beyond, on the S.E. side of the line of the road, a large 
block of puddingstone is embedded in the ground : it is probably part of the 
foundations of a tomb : and a little further on again, just before the point 
where the old line would fall into the modern path, several pavingstones of 
limestone may be seen in the field walk. Near the point where a modern 
path diverges N.N.E. the large blocks of limestone of the crepido are to be 
seen running 35'' E. of N. Near this point Stevenson seems to have 
observed the remains of several buildings on each side of the road, especially 
of water reservoirs. The corn was already fairly high in places at the time 
of my visit, but I saw the platform of a villa on the N.W. of the road. 

Near the conjectural site of the 25th milestone the road reaches a new 
house, and here in a field wall are many more blocks from Xhearpido of the 
road : two seem to be in situ on the S.E. edge of the modern path, and give 
the width of the road as 4*50 metres (just over fifteen feet) and its direction 
as 30° E. of N. Here is a large reservoir with four chambers, one of which I 
measured as 3*90 metres in width, and S.E. of it are remains of substruction 
walls. The Via Salaria soon reaches the Osteria della Creta (the house at 
2i8 mitres), just beyond which is the Fabbrica Palmieri. Here it is joined 
by the prolongation of the Via Nomentana, with which I shall deal when I 
come to speak of that road {infra, 76), and also by the modern road from 
Kara Sabina station, which probably does not follow an ancient line. We 
must, however, mention a few remains near to its course, and it may be 
well to include a few remarks on the site of Cures. 

To the W. of the Osteria della Creta are the foundations of a villa, but 
no other n#ins are visible until we reach the Grotta S. Andrea, which is the 
platform of a large villa with a cryptoporticus on its S. and W. sides : the 
platform is built in rough opus quadratum of conglomerate, and concrete. 

The Grotta Volpe, some way to the S., is a water reservoir: and 
another reservoir will be found further W., just to the N. of the modern 
road, some distance to the S. of which, on the slopes above the Fosso 
Carolano, there is some brick debris. 

Just before we reach the bridge over the Fosso Corese, a path 
diverges N.N.E. and then almost due N. This is the line given by 
Kiepert {Carta deW Italia Centrale) as that of the road leading to Cures. 
The modern road to Fara Sabina on the W. bank of the Fosso Corese 
may also follow an ancient line. 

The site of Cures and the excavations of 1874-5 ^i^e described by 
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LancianI in Commentatimies Phihiogae m hmtorem 
411 sqq.\ while their continuation in 1S77 ^^ men| 
1877, 245. The site conststs of a hill with two 
base of which runs the Fossa Corese. Nibby's i| 
that it included the whole triangle between the 
Fosso Carolano, as far' E, as point 181 on our 
western summit was occupied by the necropolis, the 
(here stands the church of S. Maria degli Arci), a| 
between the two by the city itself. Some traces 
citadel, and of the cutting which separated it from 
were recognized ; while in the necropolis a few 
period, the bodies being buried under tiles, were discc 

The excavations brought to light a part of the | 
forum (in which were found the inscriptions CJX. 
4976, 4979, 4982 : others previously discovered tl 
4962, 403), the baths (lii^, 495 3^ 497 1» and CLL\ 
2393)t and some remains of private houses. 

Cures is, as is well known, connected with thl 
Rome, as the home of Titus Tatius, who, accorl 
founded the Sabine settlement on the Quirinal, anc] 
beginning of the imperial period it is spoken of as 
but the inscriptions seem to indicate that it rose 
in the 2nd century A,D., as did 50 many of the countrij 

The classical literature with regard to it 
Mommsen in C.LL, ix. p, 471, and by Hiilsen in 
iv, 1 8 14. while Tomassetti 
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while others have found in it the site of a temple (Chaupy, op, cit. iii. 82). 
The ruins consist, however, as a fact, of an enormous rectangular platform, 
measuring about 96 by 93 metres, having an outer wall faced with quasi- 
horizontal work, very neatly jointed, with the faces of the blocks smoothed. 
Inside this external wall a cryptoporticus, the walls of which are faced with 
opus incertum, can be traced on all sides except on the S.S.E. ; and on the 
W.S.W. there are two passages, the outer 367 metres in width, the inner 
4 metres, the first of which is lighted by slit windows, 0*67 by 0*13 metre 
on the outside, where they pierce the external wall. In the centre of the 
platform is a large water reservoir, above which is a courtyard 1360 by 
7*38 metres, surrounded by a gutter of slabs of travertine. 

The total thickness of the outer wall, from the face of the external 
blocks to the face of the opus incertum of the cryptoporticus, is only 
1*2 metre, the external wall being only a single block thick, so that by 
no possibility could it have stood alone to a height of 4 or 5 metres. The 
attempts that have been made to see in this building the ruins of a 
primitive city are therefore futile : it is nothing more than a very large 
villa of Roman date.^ It has recently been described in a paper by 
Giovenale (well illustrated with photographs) in Dissertazioiii deW Accad, 
Pontif. d' Arclicoiogia, Series ii, vol. vii, 351 sqq. Figs. 9-14. 

On one of the blocks of the W.S.W. side at the W.N.W. angle are 
three phalli together (see Fig. 3), and on the N.N.W. side (low down) 
a lion. It may be worth noting that Gell {op, cit. 193) has again 
misunderstood Chaupy, who places these perfectly correctly at Grotte 
di Torri, and not at S. Pietro, a church which apparently stood at 
or near the point (181 on the map) where the road turns off to the village 
of Corese. Other descriptions of Grotte di Torri (such as Guattani, 
Mon, Sabini, ii. 336; Ann, Inst, 1829, 66; 1834, 106; Fonteanive, 
Avansi Ciclopici della Provincia Romana^ 52) are of no great importance. 

After this digression, we may now return to the Via Salaria, which 
we left at the Osteria della Creta. Stevenson notes that at the precise 
point of divergence of the modern road to Moricone a marble sarcophagus 
was found, which still serves as a fountain at the Osteria, its cover, which 
was found with it, being lost. Just N. of this building, on the W. edge of 
the road, are the foundations of an ancient building, and on the hill a mile 
to the N., to the E. of the Casa S. Croce, is the platform of a villa 

^ Galletti mcnlions the discovery of a larijc dolium there in his lime (1757). 
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(Vespignani, Ann, Inst 1S34, 107), At the 27th (ai^ 
we reach the Fonte Mercato : the present bridg^e 
remains of an older one, not necessarily of Romar 
metres in width. This would correspond fairly 
Ponte Buido, given by Marchese Persichettij who, ei 
estimates the width of the actual roadway at sometl] 
On the N, edge of the old road is a tor 
concrete, within which is a square chamber with th| 
lined with brick and opus reticulatum. Beyond thi 
the course of the old road, which crosses the 
site of the 28th milestone, and follows a valley | 
The older highroad ran almost due N. from the 
the boundary between the provinces of Rome and 
and, further on, that between the communes of Kara 
Whether this follows an ancient line or not— wl 
Salaria ever went that way^I do not know, as I 
it (supra, 8): but through the valley of which 1 1 
Salaria can be clearly traced. The roadway is abcT 
the crepidifies o'6o m. each. On the S.E* side of it, 
a large platform, up*3n which are some nnfluted col| 
0'6o m, in diameter : the place bears the name of 
an ancient site, though a church may have been I 
times. Not far off (where I have marked a *drj 
roundheaded channel cut in the rock, which may 
water, as there are still springs in the neighbourhooJ 
below the road, are the remains of a building in bric| 
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the S.E. side, which must have served as a footpath, is no less than 230 
metres wide. There are eight buttresses, and between the fifth and sixth 
from the S. end there is an aperture for drainage 1*87 metre in height, and 
varying in width from 17 metre at the top to 1*42 at the bottom, the 
two upper side stones converging sh'ghtly. The blocks are practically 
rectangular, the vertical joints not being always quite perpendicular, and 
are large, from 65 to 75 cm. in height. The lowest course projects slightly, 
and the buttresses project from 65 to 80 cm. Fig. 4 shows a view of the 
central portion of this bridge (a view of which is also given by 
Vespignani). 

A mile and a half further is the Madonna della Quercia, and a short 
two miles on the site of the post station of ad Novas or Vicus Novus {supra, 
8) ; and here we may fittingly abandon the study of the Via Salaria, 
which we have already followed for a considerable distance beyond what are, 
strictly speaking, the limits of the Roman Campagna. 



VIA NOMENTAXA. 

I.— From the Porta Collina to the Ponte Nomentano 

{from the First to the Third mile). 

The Via Nomentana^ diverged to the right from the Via Salaria at the 
Porta Collina itself, and, running to the S.E. of the present Via Venti 
Settembre, soon reached the Porta Nomentana of the Aurelian wall, 75 
metres to the S.E. of the modern Porta Pia. It had two semicircular 
towers with square bases, the right hand of which, now removed, stood upon 
the tomb of Q. Haterius {C.I.L, vi. 1426 ; Homo, op. cit. 243). Immediately 
to the S.E. of it is a small postern (Lanciani, Forma Urbis, 3). 

An interesting discovery made close to the N.E. angle of the Castra 
Praetoria is recorded in Not. Scav. 1888, 733. At a distance of 1050 
metres from the wall of the camp a building orientated in correspondence 
with it was found, which from the brickstamps found in its walls(C/.Z,. xv. 

* It may be well to remark that Ovid, when he tells us {Fasit\ iv. 905 sqq.) that, on his return 
from Nomentum to Rome, he met the procession going to the grove of Robigus, which was situated 
at the 5th mile of the Via Claudia, was not returning to the city itself, but to his gardens, which 
were on the right l)ank of the Tiber, near the bifurcation of the Via Flaminia and the Via Claudia 
(Mommsen in C.I.L. i*. 316). 
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1578a) belong^ed to the time of Diocletian, andl 
considerably (3'SO metres) below that at which the 
commence This fact indicates that it was Aur| 
level of the ground outside the camp, when 
the line of his city wall, and not Honorius, as mi^ 
(Homo, op. at. 267). 

About 60 metres of the pavement of ttie rJ 
Villa Patrizf, on the right of the modern road oij 
{BuiL Omi. 1SS6, 156 ; N&t Scav. 1886, 160). 

The road takes a curiously indirect course J 
though the ground is not difficult '(Lanciani, Formm 
was flanked by many tombs,* though an extensive 
to have been connected with it. Sonie 250 metres | 
the N. of the Castra Fraetoria, the remains of a 
Feb. 1869, which perhaps belonged to Trajan {Fan 
7^^h 7304)1^ and a little to the N, of this is the cat] 
(Marucchi, Catammbe RomaHe, l^J^sqq,). A little t| 
diverged from the Via Nomentana to the E.S. 
pavement was laid bare in 18881 and found to b<j 
to have been flanked by tombs of the late repub 
period, to which belonged the fragmentary inscrij 
367 1 S, and a fine sepulchral relief of husband and wi 
is indeed shown on the N.N.E. side of the road b\j 

Atone point the remains of a building which \\ 
found on the N.N.E. edge of the road : and the ati 
discovered a little to the N. at the Vaccareccia son 
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found and some brickstamps — among them CJ,L, xv. 283, 1279 (ist cent. 
A.D.). Further details will be found in Not. Scav. 1888, 734 : cf Bull. Com. 
1889, 89. The road, if prolonged, would soon fall into the Vicolo di S. 
Agnese (the Vicolo di Pietralata of the Pianta del Censo, 1839), itself an 
ancient road (shown in Bufalini's plan) which diverges from the Via Cupa 
{infra, 93) to the E. of the N.E. angle of the Praetorian Camp, and runs 
parallel to the Via Nomentana for a while, then sending off a branch (also 
ancient) nearly at right angles, which returns to the main road a little before 
S. Agnese is reached. Whether the prolongation of the former road 
beyond this branch, towards the valley of the Anio (or, indeed, its 
prolongation S.W. towards Rome), is ancient or not, is uncertain : but in the 
portions indicated the existence of pavingstones can even now be adduced 
as proof In the vineyard at No. 4 of the Vicolo di Pietralata a tomb, 
covered ' alia cappucina ' {i.e. by two rows of tiles inclined towards one 
another) with tiles bearing the stamps CJ.L. xv. S9Sa, i07Sb, was found in 
1901 at the considerable depth of 12 metres below ground {Not. Scav. 1901, 
423 ; Bull. Com. 1901, 285). 

The pavement of the Via Nomentana was found in 1902, at 180 
metre below the present level, under the modern road, close to the angle 
of the Via Cagliari ^ {Not. Scav. 1902, 358 ; Bull. Com. 1902, 206) and it had 
already crossed to the left of the modern road by the time that the 
deverticulum of which we have spoken diverged from it : for in the 
construction of the Viale della Regina, in 1891, its pavement was discovered 
63 metres to the left (N.W.) and a sepulchral relief with four busts of 
members of the same family (the Aletii) was found not far off {Not. Scav. 
1889, 70 ; Bull. Com. 1889, 216; CJ.L. vi. 34357). Two cippi were found 
on the same side in 1904, still in situ, at the angle of the Via Novara and 
the Via Alessandria. They limited the area belonging to a tomb (which 
was not discovered) the front line of which was according to the inscription 
(which is practically identical on both) 12 feet. The cippi are said, however, 
to have been found 390 metres apart — a full 13 feet. The measurement 
may have been taken from centre to centre, in which case we must subtract 
50 cm. (/.^. half the width of each cippus)and then we get 3*40 metres, which 
is too little {Not. Scav. 1904, 195 ; Bull. Com. 1904, 200). On the same side 
still, either about 200 {Not. Scav. 1900, 192) or ^oo {Bull. Com. 1900,233) 
metres beyond the Viale della Regina, a sepulchral cippusof the usual type 
^ A fragment of a Greek inscription (no doubt from a tomb) was found. 
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was found. On the right, a little further back, in lay 
new church of S, Joseph, a round ^haft lined with ol 
deep, leading to a passage cut in the rock, and fral 
found (iV^L S^av. 1904, 158 ; Bail Com. 1904, 357)| 

The road now descends somewhat sharply, 
reached, the exact course of the road as far as S, 
been somewhat uncertain, though it can never ha 
modern road,^ but the pavement was discovered in 
of the Via Pasqualina at the bottom of the descJ 
sewer in connexion with the widening of the moJ 
below the present ground level. A sepulchral cippJ 
*iame place, at a depth of 4^50 metres (AW» Smv, | 
1902, 2oS).^ Further details would, however, have 
in view of the doubt as to the course of the road 
much of the pavement was discovered, nor whether 
the road was running could be determined. If ol 
found, it is quite possible that they only belonJ 
The widening of the road has led to the discoJ 
number of tombs (many of them columbaria) on | 
Torlonia and the Villa Mirafiori, and nearer to 
small Christian burying places in the former villa 
1902, xyoi, passim ; BuiL Crist 1902,258 ; 1903, 

At S. Agnese (if not before) the ancient road 
modern. The church and the catacomb are dt 
{Basiiigues it Egiises, 4G8 ; Caiacombe, 347}.'* To tl| 
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mausoleum of Constantia, daughter of Constantine, with the circus-shaped 
cemetery attached to it {^Papers, ii. 20). The porphyry sarcophagus 
removed from it is now in the Vatican (Helbig, Fiilirer, i. no. 322). The 
mosaics which adorn the vaulting of the aisle are well known works of the 
4th century (cf. Marucchi, Catacombe, 365). Those of the dome were 
destroyed in the 17th century, but drawings of them exist in the sketch- 
book of Francesco d'Olanda in the Escurial (cod. 28-I-20 f. 22, 2J^ — 
reproduced by Egger, Kritisches Verseichnis der architektonischen 
Handzcichnu7igcn der k.k. Hof-Bibliothek in Wien^ taf. li.) in Vienna (Egger, 
op, cit. n. 104) Berlin i^Kunstgewerbemuseiivi, A. 376,23) Windsor {Vitt, 18) 
Eton (iv. 96)and elsewhere. Cf. Bull, Crist. 1883, 93 sqq. for references to 
the MS. of Ugonio at Ferrara, in which these mosaics are described in 
detail. The common name* Temple of Bacchus' was no doubt applied 
to it from the character of the mosaics of the circular aisle, which represent 
vintage scenes, and are largely pagan in character.^ That the circus-shaped 
enclosure in front, supported by lofty substructures, the whole being in 
inferior opus mixtum, also served as a cemetery is proved by the 
discoveries of tombs recorded (i) by Flaminio Vacca {viem. 47 in Fea, Misc, 
i. 74).- * A S. Agnese fuori di porta Pia, vi e accanto il tempio di Bacco con 
grande incolonnato di forma ovata.* Ivi sotto furono trovate molte grotte 
alte un uomo, larghe da cinque palmi, tutte foderate da ogni intorno con 
lastre di marmo. lo non so giudicare a che servissero anticamente : ma 
essendovisi trovate delle ossa, si crede fossero de* martiri, i quali in quel 

now in the Palazzo Spada (Helbig, //ir/zr^r, ii. nos. 989-996 : two others in the Capitol, ibid. i. 
469, 470, belong to the same set). The place whence they came is uncertain : at S. Agnese they 
were used as building material, while the other two were found, one in the Piazza SS. Apostoli, the 
oihcr on the Aventine. A statue of Hercules (wrongly restored as killing the Hydra) also in the 
Capitol, was found here {ibid. i. no. 412) and so was the statue of the drunken old woman {ibid. i. 
no. 439, cf. Bartoli, mem. 100, in Fea, Misc. i. 250). The cippus bearing the funeral inscription of 
(^. Vedennius Moderaius, who rose to be architectiis armammtarii imperatoris {C.I.L. vi. 2725) 
was also found close to S. Agnese in 1816. It has an interesting relief of a Roman catapult {/^om. 
Mitt. 1904,255). For later discoveries see A'i?/. Scav. 1885, 251 ; 1901, 423; and for Christian 
antiquities ibid. 1 90 1, 14, 489 ; 1 902, 366. See also Addenda, infra, 208. 

' Kxcavalions in the interior {Not. Scav. 1888, 507, 570, 732) led to the discovery 
of a Ijaptismal font and several fragments of inscriptions: the building would seem, therefore, 
lo have served as a baptistery at one time, though it is probable that this was not its original 
purpose. 

^ Vacca, mem. 124, records on his father's authority the discover)' in the Vigna of Angeluccio 
da Viterbo near S. Agnese of the statue of a sow — in the mouth of which was a metal plate with the 
m^ct\\i\.\ov\ampiius si iaboraveris. Whether there is any truth in any part of the story I hardly know. 

' Fea's note (la forma 6 rotonda) shows that he misunderstood the reference, which is not to the 
mausoleum itself, but to the space in front of it. 
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luogostesseroper paura de' tlranni' ; (2) by Pirar 
21, 22) ; (3) by Fea {Varieta di Notizie, 169), ' si I 
me ne! 1806 avanti il sepolcro, ora Chiesa di 
recinto avanti ad essa era un Cemeterio de* famigj 
dalle casse sepolcrali in marmo, e monete del 
Cristiano sopra terra; non mai un Ippodromc 
C avail i, o carrette ; come si spaccia volgarmeTJ 
architettonici.' Its original purpose is» however, 

In the garden attached to S. Agnese is the inl 
340S5 Celeri Neronis August! 1. a , , . o, which il 
Dcsirnciion of Aniiint Rome. 20) referred to Cele| 
the Golden House of Nero : but the point is so 
Caetani-LovatelH, AUmversi^ il Mimdi7 Antko, 15] 

In the * vigna gia Franz, poi CastelH e Mar J 
church* were found the lead pipes bearing the ina 
and in a %ineyard near the church is said to have 
head no. 55 of the Fitzwilliam Museum, which M| 
259) considers to be a forger}'. 

Remains of a villa in the Vigna Selvaggini n^ 
to by Tomassetti {op. ciL 26}. 

On the right of the road, beyond the church! 
Solis'Ciogni, in which in 1822 a cokimbarium was 
was in use shortly after the death of Augustu| 
Other sepulchral inscriptions from the same vineyl 
8084, 1 2 140. 

In the Vigna Crostarosa, on the left, Steve 
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* nella parete avanti alT ingressodel casino frammento di cornice/ 



ENIDE 



-X 



Here Michele Stefano de Rossi noticed remains of constructions in 
tufa, belonging to a fortified enclosure * resembling those of the rear of the 
agger of Servius on the Quirinal/ while in the valley below (that of the 
Fosso di S. Agnese, between the Via Nomentana and the Via Salaria) he 
discovered fragments of archaic pottery: and in this valley Giovanni 
Battista de Rossi places the Palus Capreae (or Caprae), considering it to be 
dentical with the locality ad Caprea mentioned in connexion with the 
Coemeterium Mains {Bull. Coin, 1883, 244 sqq. ; cf. Pais, Storia di Roma^ i. 
2. 740). The Palus Capreae is generally placed in the Campus Martius by 
topographers, and it seems difficult to accept De Rossi's view, which is 
contrary to the indications given by Livy (i. 16) *cum ad exercitum 
recensendum contionem in campo ad Caprae paludem haberet * and what 
we learn of its site from other writers (see Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E, iii. 1545). 

The valley is crossed by the Aqua Virgo, and it may be to this that 
reference is made in the description of the tombs found near the Via 
Nomentana in 1604 * prope arcus Anienis veteris ' {CLL. vi. 8085-8116, 
cf p. 3454) — for the Anio Vetus certainly did not pass this way. 

The Via Nomentana, from S. Agnese as far as the bridge, followed the 
line taken by the modern road. Tomassetti, it is true, {op, cit, 29, n. 2) states 
that certain tombs found in the Vigna Leopardi, about 500 yards from S. 
Agnese on the left, ran obliquely towards the river (the inscriptions are 
given in Bull, Com, 1886, 337 (nos. 1383-6) — with them was found the 
brickstamp CLL, xv. 754a, of the time of Marcus Aurelius (?) — but do 
not seem to have found their way into CLL, vi.), and he therefore concludes 
that the road bifurcated. Along the modern road, a little further on the 
left, opposite the Osteria Mangani, there are remains of a wall in opus 
quadratum, belonging either to a tomb or to the crepido of the road itself: 
and in the construction cf the fort on the right, just above the railway, the 
foundations of a large tomb were destroyed, and also remains of earlier 
burials — fragments of bones mixed with * monochrome Italo-Greek 
iridescent pottery ' — in a stratum of vegetable soil, below which was a 
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virgin layer, of clay, gravel, and river sand, full of fo^ 
foundations were found {Nt7l Scav. 1884, 347). OjI 
the road, some 200 yards aM^ay from it in the valley 
the Sedia del Diavolo, a very fine specimen of \\ 
century A,D. consisting of two chambers one above 
chamber at the lower level) the lower faced with opil 
good style, the upper with fino. brickwork of an ori 
The lower chamber has three slit windows and 
side, and has a ceiling with quadripartite vaull 
chamber was roofed with a dome, an interesting stad 
of this class of architecture, though the pcndentives 
spherical (so Rivoira, Origini ddF Architettura Lo\ 
Fig. 52, but cf Giovannoni, La Sala Terimik det 
Cupok Romane—x^^fml^d from Annali tkiia 5<J 
Archititii Itaiiani, i904^p, 34, n. 3). 

This tomb has been used by Tomassetti {loc, cik 
branch, at least, of the Via Nomentana passed this \i 
from an examination of the ground improbable, 
approached by a deverticulum going towards the Vil 
are no actual traces of it In the quarries to the N| 
a villa, with an extensive system of re3er\^oirs for vi\ 
rock: the galleries measure as usual about v^o mej 
and are lined with cement. It was probably here 
made, alluded to in Not Scav. 1884, 348, of a wal 
and stucco decoration above : the latter in one part| 
of a skeleton. 
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which is generally known as the Mons Sacer, and very likely rightly. Livy 
(ii. 32) tells us that it * trans Anienem amnem est, tria ab urbe milia 
passuum' and Festus (p. 318 Miill.) agrees * Sacer mons appellator trans 
Anienem, paulo ultra tertium miliarium :' cf. also Dionys. vi. 45. It is an 
isolated hill, a stronger position than would be found on the Via Salaria at 
this distance from Rome : while further E. the Anio is more than 3 
miles from the city. Close to the road, behind the osteria, in making a 
quarry, the foundations of a tomb, 5 metres each way, were found, and 
behind it the remains of a villa : while upon the top of the hill is a water 
reservoir which probably supplied the latter {Not Scav, loc, cit). Further 
on, on the same side, are remains of another tomb in concrete, which is 
probably that of which the Doric cornice was drawn by various Renaissance 
architects, including Andreas Coner, while a plan is given by the unknown 
artist who added certain sketches to the album (Papers/ii pi. 8a, 75 ; p. 14, 
42). On the left is a large round tomb, with a circular chamber with 
rectangular niches inside : and further on are traces in concrete of another. 



II.— The Via Patinaria 
( Vm delle Vigiie Ntiove and its Branclus), 

Just after the group of tombs described, a road diverges to the N., 
which is now known as the Via delle Vigne Nuove. This, though it retains 
but little trace of antiquity, is certainly an ancient road — the cutting made 
for it to the W. of Casale Mangani may be noticed, and also its straight- 
ness of line. Just below the Casale in a quarry are foundations in concrete, 
belonging no doubt to some villa. 

Shortly afterwards there branches off from it a road, now called Via 
della Buffalotta, which is also ancient, and with which we shall deal 
below. 

A little way further on, to the E. of the road, is the Casale Chiari. 
which occupies the site of a large villa with the remains of a large reservoir 
in op7is reticulatum, with tufa voussoirs in the arches. There are also 
remains of cisterns cut in the rock : but no brickwork is now standing 
(cf. Tomassetti, op, cit, 43). This has been identified — and no doubt 
correctly — with the villa of Phaon, to which Nero fled and in which he 
committed suicide. (Suetonius, Nero, 48, *offerente Phaonte liberto 
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suburbanum suum inter Salariam et Nomentana^ 
miliarium ') : and an interesting confirmation of 
the discovery made in 1891 of the cinerary urn of 
probability the nurse of Nero, who provided for 
* rettquias Egloge et Alexandria nut rices cum 
Domitiorum monumento condiderunt/ See T./XJ 
1 89 1, 227; Nat ScatK 1891, 337; Lanclani, /^^^i^| 
185 sqg. We also know the name of the road : 
torum notes * Nero occisus Patinaria via/ The 
topographical details, occurs also in the Notitia 
Tapogr, 382). The attempt of Lugari {MonumenX 
delta Via Appia, 40 sgg.) to transfer it to a dez^eriicuA 
unfortunate. 

A little more than a kilometre further on the 
mere track : on the E. of it, near the Segnale (po3 
the foundations of a tomb (?), and further on ts the 
no doubt occupies an ancient site : there are varioul 
marbles, and we observed a brick with a plain stal 
(Tomassetti, op. ciL 89). Beyond this point the 
but it very likely ran on N.E. to join the Via dej 
we may now return. To the E. of this at the seconc 
excavations, possibly of those described in Buii. 
'a mile from the high road, on a hill, near the first] 
Nomentano,* in which were found some remains 
statuettes, a lead pipe and some coins; they were] 
after having employed 20 men for 2 weeks. Tr 
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infra, 53). Soon after this it appears to divide into three branches, 
two of which turn N.W. to cross the Fosso Formicola, while the third 
keeps straight on. All the three must have fallen into the ancient road 
from Malpasso to Mentana {supra, 24). The first of the two branches 
which run N.W. leaves the remains of a villa on the S. and passes just S.W. 
of another brick tomb, which faces N.W. : the inner chamber measures 
4-50 by 2'8o metres : the ruins to the N.W. of it are mediaeval, though 
they no doubt occupy an ancient site. Brick debris is to be found all over 
the plateau. There is a circular chamber cut in the rock on the edge of 
the stream, into which run three water channels : the front of it has a 
plastered niche with traces of painting (rosettes, etc.), so that it may have 
bsen a fountain, the front of which was ornamented — a kind of nymphaeum, 
in fact. Close by are caves, which may be pre-Roman tombs {Journal of 
Brit, and Ainer, Arch, Soc, ii. 206). 

Important excavations were made by Castellani *nella tefiuta (della 
Marcigliana) lungo I'andamento della Salaria antica, presso la Buffalotta 
I'anno 1825 e 1826' (Nibby, op. cit, ii. 303). The site should probably 
be sought at or near these ruins, which are not far from the N. boundary of 
the Tenuta Buffalotta, according to Cingolani's map. Amati alludes to 
the site of the discoveries vague'y as * at Fidenae ' ; but a comparison with 
the passage in Nibby makes it clear that we have to attribute to these 
excavations the finding of Kaibel, I,G,I. 1346 (the tombstone of Aelia 
Caecilia Philippa, which Nibby enumerates as a Latin inscription !), 1440 
(the tombstone of Atticilla), and perhaps some more Greek inscriptions 
(Dessau, C.LL. xiv. 4065, speaks of * several,* though Nibby mentions no 
others, except that of Naevia Spend usa, which may have been either Greek 
or Latin), though the lack of a * recensus locorum recentiorum ' makes 
it impossible to ascertain the truth; also (in all probability) of CLL, 
xiv. 4056, a dedication to Hercules Victor, found *dallo scavo 
fidenate riaperto ; mi dice (Sig. Castellani) in quadrone di marmo, in 
mezzo ad una stanza che per avere i muri di stagno e tubi per I'acqua, 
giudica un bagno' (Amati, Vat. Lat, 9735, f. 58) ; it may be noticed that 
Nibby speaks of * avanzi di bagno del tempo degli Antonini,' of the 
weight bearing the inscription C.LL. xiv. 4124, i (dated A.D. 47), probably 
of the Latin sepulchral inscriptions C.L.L. xiv. 4065 {supra, 24) 4068, 4069 
and certainly of the brickstamps C.L.L. xv. 931b (period of Hadrian) 21 11 
^corrupt) and the lead pipe inscribed MAECIL.. .(/^/V/. 771 1) which occur 
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©n the same page of Amati*s notes as LG.!. 1346,^1 
the discovery of fragments of basreliefs and decoral 
bronze feet belonging to a bed in the form of lions* cl| 
figures of victory, which were found within a jar, 
marble, adorned with vine leaves and ivy in relief; 
bearing the date izi A.D. One is inclined to wondJ 
scavo (fidenate) detto alia Belladonna/ in which bn 
date {CJ.L.i^N. 487, c, 7 'ex praedis luli Entacti 
pipe ibid. 7475 which also bears I alius Eu tact us' \ 
in reality to be attributed to the same locality, tl^ 
little way S.E, of Bufialotta, and part of a diflerent ] 
of Amati's notes from which these details are take 
1S26 (Lanciani, Siiioge acquaria.no, 435). In i8i 
at the site mentioned above led to the discovery of 
mosaic pavement representing Tritons and Nereid | 
statuary (Nibby, ioc. ciL ; Diss, Accad, Font, Arch. 
2 ; Dmrio di Roma, 6 Aprile 1833, no, 38). Tomasl 
to a plan of these ruins made in the time of aI 
the Archivio di Stato, which I have not yet consults 
to the E, of them is apparently a tumulus, indicate 
the map.^ The second branch road passes N.E, of 
been said, the third keeps straight on, and then turJ 
it joins the road already alluded to (supra, 24), ol 
which towards Nomentum we may briefly speak noJ 
It takes a somewhat tortuous line, the count r>l 
deep ravines, and after a time follows the deep vallel 
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some unimportant remains of villas, which will be found indicated on 
the map. After it, as far as Mentana {infra, 70) the modern path certainly 
presents no traces of antiquity. 

We must now return to the Via di Tor S. Giovanni. This presents no 
definite traces of antiquity, but is very probably ancient, to judge by the 
existence of a few pavingstones at the fountain W.N.W. of the Casale 
Tor S. Giovanni, and of a cutting to the N.W., by which it would ascend 
to the plateau. Close to the 6th kilometre of the road are unimportant 
ruins in brickwork, and 500 yards S. of the casale, on the E. of the 
probable line of the ancient road, are two round shafts cut in the rock, 
which may have communicated with cisterns. The casale seems to occupy 
an ancient site : immediately to the E. of it are two long narrow water 
reservoirs at right angles to one another. About a kilometre N.N.W. of 
the casale are the remains of another villa in the banks of a stream, to 
which the road probably led. . Whether it went further, I do not know : 
but it may well have joined the others of which we have just spoken at 
point 75 on the map. 

Some way to the E. was found a white marble sepulchral cippus, which 
is now at the casale ; it bears the following inscription 

D M 

ANNIAE • TYCHE 
urceus M • ANNIVS patera 

IVVENALIS 
CONIVGI • B • M • F 

The letters are 4 cm. in height, and the cippus itself measures 51 cm. 
in width by 49 cm. in height. The date, from the form of the G, is probably 
the 2nd century A.D. (see Pixpers, i. 248). 

In this district, we may say between Tor S. Giovanni and the Tiber, is 
to be sought the site of Crustumerium,^ though no remains of it exist. It 
is frequently mentioned in the early history of Rome (Hiilsen in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R,E, iv. 1727) ; and according to Pliny {H,N. iii. 53 : *Tiberis 
citra xvi milia passuum urbis Veientem agrum a Crustumino, dein 
Fidenatem Latinumque a Vaticano dirimens'), Dionysius (ii. 53, 070- 
fiivrj^ yap eU Trjv'Pcofirji/ dyopd<: iv a-Kucfxiif; TroTafirjyol^.riv Kpova-Tovfieplvoi 

^ There are various fi)rms of the name. 
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ra? afcdffia^ oi ^tSrivaioi rijp djopap Stfjpwiio-cLv 
speaks of the A Ilia as descending from the Crust 
also iii. 42, *ab Ereto (Romani) per silentium noctis 
inter Fidenas Crustumeriamque loco edito castra d 
have lain hereabouts: and though the place it 
appeared (the city was finally conquered in 500 UX 
19, the tribus Crustumina being formed probably in 
this tinie correctly— names it among the lost cities 
the name seems to have clung to the district, the 
especially the pears which it produced, remained fa 
i. 14, *ad viam Salariam, in agro Crustumino, vid 
coniunctos aggeres cum fossis^ ne flumen agris nocer] 
It was apparently on the edge of the Sabine ter 
with Caenina and Antemnae, among the Sabine ci| 
rape of the Sabine women, but among the Prisci Lati 
iii. 49, and the latter tells us (ii, 36) that it was a 
greater antiquity than Rome. Various erroneous 
have already been dealt with {supra, 34 n. 2, 26). Ti 
clL ni. 140) and Nibby {op. ciL i. 523) that it is t 
Giovanni, or better^ in the Macchia di Tor S. Gi 
casale— is very likely correct, as the site would 
Father F, P, M^ok^iy {Journal of the Brit, and A$n. 
but with some hesitation, to place the arx at the 
the map {supra, 48) owing to the presence of what 
tombs. Either view would agree with Livy's descri 
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Unimportant remains in opus reticulatum — of tombs, no doubt — are 
visible on the left, both before and after the bridge, and just before the 
fifth kilometre stone there is a sepulchral cippus of tufa still in situ {C.LL, 
vi. 1 427 1, C. Calvisidius | c. f Ser. | in fro. ped. xiix. — or xii. as we read it : 
Nibby, Schede, i. 46, has xiii.). 

At this point an ancient road seems to diverge 30° S. of E. : paving- 
stones and a cutting through the tufa are evidences in favour of its anti- 
quity : it can be traced to a point just S.W. of the Torre di Aguzzano, 
where it appears to stop. To the S.E. is a tomb, and further on the 
remains of a villa, but the road cannot be traced further. The track going 
E. from the Torre di Aguzzano to join the road described infra, 99, is of 
purely modern origin. 

To the left a track goes off N. to the Casale della Cecchina, which 
may be of ancient origin, though Nibby {Schede, cit.) was unable to detect 
any traces ; there are many paving-stones at the Casale, and fragments of 
columns and architectural members, as though there had been some 
ancient villa here : the site is a fine one, commanding a good view (Nibby, 
Analisi, i. 449). 

There are traces of walling at the Casale dei Pazzi on both sides of 
the road : and in Bull. Inst. 1831, 39, we are told of excavations opposite 
the Casale, not far from the road, in which finely stuccoed walls were 
discovered, going to a considerable depth, and two terracotta urns : while 
work quite close to the road brought to light a building of blocks of 
travertine, with a semi-colossal statue of an emperor (apparently that now 
in the Musco Torlonia, no. 5 in Visconti's catalogue) and some sepulchral 
inscriptions. Among them was no doubt C.I.L. vi. 1435, an inscription 
(whether sepulchral or not is uncertain, as the end is wanting) in honour 
of A. Junius Pastor, consul ordinarius in 163 A.D., found *allo scavo dei 
sigg. Inglesi alia Cecchina Via Nomentana.' The road descends again 
through a cutting of ancient origin, which has recently been deepened 
(two ancient drains cut in the rock having been thus exposed), to a bridge 
over the Fosso della Cecchina, in which there were some traces of ancient 
paving, though the bridge itself is modern : an actual section of the ancient 
road, however, could be seen in the cutting beyond it. (Nibby, Scliede, cit.) 

Near the top of the hill a track goes off S.S.E. to the Casale 
di Aguzzano, which occupies an ancient site : there are foundations of opus 
quadratum under it, and the circular fowlhouse near it rests upon a round 
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brick building, while dose by is a wall m opus 
also two travertine sarcophagi here. It is to the 
the tufa quarry belongs in which were disco vere| 
mentioned infra, loo, 

A little further along, on the right, is the brl 
Torraccio della Cecchina, or dl Spuntapiedi : it 
tion to the Sedia del Diavolo, and is built of red 
former in front, the latter at the sides. The lo^ 
accessible) had four niches and was reached by a 
while the upper chamber had four niches also (/ 
details are given in Schcde^ i, 47). Both retain traces I 
stucco. The construction of the dome is similar ti 
Diavolo (Rtvoiraj op. cil. i. 31, Fig. 51), The fa^adl 
tw^o slit windows, between wliich is a festoon in reliJ 

The cutting made for the old road, or for the exi 
can be seen on the S.E. edge of the modern roal 
obser\'es this fact, and notices another tomb of oput 
of which no traces are now left, and, about a quart] 
first, a well-preserved piece of pavement in the 
saw clear traces, he says, of an ancient road crossin| 
both on the right and the left, which I have not be 
they are not indicated in his map. 

The excavations described in Bnif, Inst. iS'j] 
Casale dei Pazzi, and beyond the tomb known 
right of the road, led to the discovery of some se[j 
of them contained marble sarcophajri— the first, four | 
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III.— The *Strai)a Vecchia di Palombara/ 

At the point where this road leaves the Via Nomentana* the cutting 
made for it is clearly traceable, and several paving-stones may be seen a little 
further on : while, after point 59 on the map, the cuttings, which run just 
to the N. of the modern track, are conspicuous, and there is pavement 
preserved in them. To the W. of the road are two water reservoirs and 
other ruins : while the Casale delle Vittorie itself rests upon an ancient 
building. In the tenuta, but probably on the E. side of the road which 
passes the Casale on the E. (which is quite modern) in the quarto Valle 
Valente, excavations were made in 1856 (cf Giorn, Arcad. cxliv. (1856) 
17), in the course of which were found remains of ancient buildings 
of a good period, including a fine doorway with a threshold of travertine, 
and a fluted column of tufa on each side ; fragments of statues and bas- 
ireliefs, including heads of animals which served as fountain jets ; the 
i5epulchral inscription C.I.L. vi. 15947, ^"^1 the lead pipes CJ.L, xiv. 4016, 
4017 (= XV. 7460,7534a). The first bears the name of L. Funisulanus 
Vettonianus, the successor of Frontinus as curator aquarum in 106. 

From the building to which it belonged, and of which he was the 
owner, may also have come the inscription CLL. vi. 29703, which records 
the gift by certain Funisulani, who were Augustales, to their fellow-citizens 
in some Italian town (not Rome itself) of a set of weights and measures 
{pondera et mensurae), and the decoration by them of an exedra. This 
inscription was found not far from the fine statue of Antinous described in 
Bull. Com, 1886, 209, and tav. vii., in the course of excavations for the 
Banca Nazionale in Rome,^ but the inscription, as will be clear from its 
contents, obviously does not belong to Rome itself : nor did the Antinous 
stand in its original position, but upon a stratum of rubbish 6 feet deep, 
and it bore traces of having been under water for a considerable time. It 
had evidently been transported thither in the Middle Ages : and the sug- 
gestion that both it and the inscription come from this villa has much tp 
recommend it {Bull. Com. 1886, 189 sqq.\ The second of the two lead 
pipes bears the inscription Q . Seriuli Pudentis Ti. Claudius Phoenix fee. 
Q. Servilius Pudens, who appears as an owner of brickworks in 123 — 
139 {C.LL. XV. 346, 349, 350, 1429 — 1440), must have been almost the 

^ The statue is preserved in the courtyard of the bank itself. 
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immediate successor of L. Funisulanus Vettonian 
the villa. 

Tomaisetti {ofi. cii. 46, 11. 3) mentions other excav 
the Pontifical Government by Rocchf, tlie results of 

To the S, of the road we are following is a v 
cutting through the hill, the ancient road is joined 
14th kilometre of the latter. 

On the right, on a hill across the stream ^ is the| 
Simone or Castel Cesi (for to that family it belon 
Anaiisi, ii. 307). It occupies, in all probabilitJ^ an 
ately to the E. of it are vaulted substructures in 
which is uncertain : while at the Casale itself is a sa 
BuiL Inst. iS33j 100) with a group of the Three Grw 
front under a large niche, and two other figures o 
niches,^ 

A mile to the N.E* is the Casale di Marco Simo 
are no traces of antiquity. Martelli {Ubicamom 
dissertation preserved in a volume of Misceiianea (J 
the German Institute) places Ficana (which he confu 
point : but his reputation is not a good one {CJ. 
the Strada Vecchia di Palombara * Via Ficulensis/ 
traces of its course of which we have spoken- 
* baths, temples, sarcophagi, naumachiae (he reft 
iiifra^ 104), aqueducts^ roads, and inscriptions/ 
brickstamps and inscriptions on lead pipes in the h| 
tenant of Marco Simone : and in the macchia he 
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belonged to the Borghese) not far from Mentana, resulting in the discovery 
of baths with black and white mosaic pavements, of little importance, and 
of other objects of no particular value. 

Ficulea, as we shall see, was situated elsewhere : but Corniculum should 
perhaps be sought hereabouts, on the authority of Dionysius, i. i6, who says 
that the Aborigines founded 'Ai/Te/ii/ara^ xal TeWrjpel^ (see in/ra, 62, n. 2) 
Kol ^iKoXviov^; T0U9 irpo^ toi<: Ka\ov^€voi<: KopvifcXoi^ opeac koI Tiffovpripov^^ 
from which it would appear that it must lie between Ficulea and Tibur. 
(So Bormann, Altlat, Chorogr, 255, who puts it where Xibby puts Caenina 
{infra, 65), though in his map he marks it on the left of the Via Nomen- 
tana — it is, however, to be remembered that Bormann, though a good 
topographer, was writing without ever having seen the Campagna (preface, 
iv, v)— and Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E, iv. 1604). The other passages 
in which it is mentioned do not give us any information as to its site ; it was, 
so the legend tells us, conquered by Tarquinius Priscus : but in later days 
it is only mentioned casually by Florus, i. 1 1, 6 (Cora — quis credat ? — et Algi- 
dum terrori fuerunt : Satricum atque Corniculum provinciae), and in Pliny's 
catalogue of the lost cities of Latium. Nibby {Analisi, ii. 366) and 
Abeken {Mittelitalie7i, 7^) put it at Montecelio {infra, 181), Gell {op. cit. 
54) at S. Angelo {infra, 186), both views being inspired by Kircher's 
opinion ( Vet. Lat. 222) as to the Montes Corniculani, though he himself puts 
it * not far from Eretum (Monte Rotondo), where is now the church called 
Marchitella, at the Torre Vergata, near the Fosso Magliano, two miles 
from the Montes Corniculani.* One would imagine that he was thinking 
of a site to the E. of the Osteria delle Molette. Torre Vergata is a 
common name in the Campagna Romana (Nibby, Analisi, iii. 250), and the 
church I cannot place. 

Further to the N.E., on the Monte Prato Rotondo, in the Tenuta del- 
rinviolatella, are the remains of two more villas : and to the N. again is a 
water channel cut in the rock, of Roman date. The remains to the N.W. 
of the Fosso del Capo (less correctly Cupo, on the large scale map), in the 
Tenuta del Pilo Rotto, are described infra, 106. 

On the W. of the road, which presents no actual traces of 
antiquity, except that paving-stones are used as kerb-stones (Westphal, 
op.cit. 125, says that he saw frequent remains of ancient paving), are the 
remains of three villas, while to the E., almost opposite the Osteria 
delle Molette, is a water reservoir. 
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From the Osteria a path diverges to the 
Nomentana near Men tana, which, in all probabiIi| 
an ancient road from KomentLim to Tibur, indl 
Peutingerana {infra, 6^) ; continuing past point! 
an easterly direction, more or less along the Vim 
fall into the path marked Via di Montecelio on 
Tibur in very little more than the nine miles 
Dessau (C./.L. x\\\ p. 440, n. i) wrongly gives the 
and remarks that it is much less than the truth. 

The section between Osteria delle Molette and 
Tartari to Montecelio presents no traces of antiJ 
cause of my having omitted to continue the dottea 
Perhaps, too, the ancient road did not run quite! 
to the S., towards point 65, and then followed thJ 
del Capo {infra, 107). If so, it would join tlij 
Montecelio just N. of point 102 on the W, edge of 

A little after the Osteria delle Molette, on the 
Casale Pichini, which is built upon an ancient re<^ 
traces of other buildings, and two mediaeval towt 
W., is the Casale di Greppe, with mediaeval ruins 
Mentana that here, in 1898, granaries had been 
with the corn, still preserved, in powder A si mil 
Cassio's Memork di 5. Silvia,, 183, To the S.E. 
there are unimportant ruins. A little beyond th| 
diverges W. to Mentana, which probably follows 
70), Martelli {Joe. cii.) and Westphal {ia€,^cit.) notil 
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noticed by Guattani {Mon. Sabini, ii. 353), who calls them the grotte belle 
(remarking that further on in the forest he found traces of ancient roads 
— which I did not see — and of water channels) ; and Gori {pp. cit 67) 
mentions them. There are two water reservoirs, both above ground, one 
measuring 1 01 8 by 594 metres, the other 775 metres square; Guattani 
gives plans of both. There are also traces of substructures and large 
quantities of brick and other debris. To the N.W. is another reservoir. 
E. of the road at point 144 are the remains of the platform of a villa, and 
to the E., on the hill, a circular reservoir ; while further N., on the Colle 
Giachetti, are the remains of a large reservoir with two chambers, and 
many fragments of brick from the villa which it supplied — among them one 
bearing a fragment of a rectangular stamp 1 ^1 ? i if) which I have 

not as yet identified. ( 

Our road soon turns at right angles, and runs eastwards to Palombara ; 
the track going off W. past Castel Chiodato ^ to Monte Rotondo may very 
likely follow an ancient line (infra^ 71), and the same ^ is true of that 
running N. to Monte Venere {infra^ 83) and of that which runs S. from 
the Ponte Levatore {infra, 180). 

To the E. of this last point there is a large villa above the modern road 
on the N. ; and some way to the N. of it are the remains of another 
(among the ruins of which were the torsi of two small male statues), and, 
further on again, of a church {infra, 72). The road presents no definite 
traces of antiquity ; the cuttings in the last portion of its course are 
deep, but have certainly been enlarged, if they are of ancient origin. 
With Palombara itself we shall deal further on {infra, 76 sqq.\ 



IV.— From the Ruderi del Coazzo to Mentana 
{from the Fifth to the Fourteenth mile). 

After this long digression, we return to the Via Nomentana, which we 
left just beyond the Ruderi del Coazzo, and not far from the eighth 
kilometre. Before the latter is reached, the modern road crosses over, 

^ At Castel Chiodato the inscription C.I.L. xiv. 3930/1 was seen upon the holy- water basin 
(no doubt, as so often, a Reman cinerary urn converted to this use) : but it is no longer in 
existence. 

- Westphal {cp. cit. 125) notes that after the so-called Molino del Moro traces of antiquity are 
wanting in any of these roads. 
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leaving the ancient road on the left. There arel 
left of the road, of no great importance^ — of villas | 
point marked Ficulea on the Staff Map belong to 

The Casale Coazzo apparently occupies an 
wall indeed in the floor of the yard^^ and fragmentij 
be seen — also many paving-stones, which probabll 
Via Nomentana, the pav^ement of which, four mJ 
some distance. Indeed, in BuiL fnsi. 1854^ 17, thel 
road is mentioned, and excavations in the tenuta il 
{the exact spot is uncertain) are described ; the| 
C.LL, vi, 2164, 2165, in honour of two brothers, 
ninus and Manius Valerius Bassus, both haruspicJ 
the 3rd legion (Cyrenaica), and four fine mosaic pi 
the course of them ; also the bricks tamp C.I.L. xJ 
To the N, of the Casale is the site of another villa. 

To the N, again, on the further side of a deep \i 
Cesarina. It does not itself of necessity occupy anl 
half a mile to the N,E. excavations were made by 
of 1824, and in the ruins of a villa which seemec] 
destroyed there were found a lion and several 
representing Lucilla, the wife of Lucius Varus, the 
CJ.L. xiv. 401 1, ^ 4033, and a fragment, preserved ol 
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about half a mile further N.E., and, apparently, from what Nibby says, not 
in situ, but in the ruins of another villa which I have not visited.^ Ibid, 
4019 (the epistyle of a tomb) was discovered under similar circumstances 
in use as a threshold. The fact is unfortunate, as C/.Z. xiv. 4012 runs 
thus : * M. Consius, M. 1. Cerinthus, accensus velatus, immunis cum sim, ex 
voluntate mea et impensa mea clivom stravi, lapide ab imo susum longum 
pedes cccxl, latum cum marginibus pedes viiii (fit quod stravi milia pedum 
[square feet] mmmlx) : iterum eundem clivom ab imo levavi et clivom 
medium fregi et depressi impensa mea, regione Ficulensi pago Ulmano et 
Transulmano Peleciano usque ad Martis et ultra/ The topographical 
importance of the inscription would have been great if it had been dis- 
covered in situ. It is true that Amati {Giom. Arcad. xxxli. (1826) 98) 
says that it was found * in piedi sulla via di cui tratta, visibile ancora in 
gran parte,* though Fea {Bull. Inst. 1831, 126) merely says *esaminate 
diligentemente le varie collinette intorno, colle valli intermedie, osservai 

^ It may be worth while to give the original text of the two accounts, which differ slightly in 
details. That in Schedcy iii. 36 runs thus : * Nel Novembie dell' anno 1824 furono intrapresi scavi 
nel tenimento della Cesarina poco oltre il casale in una fimbria di colle parallela a quella nella 
quale sorge il casale. Essi furono continuati nei mesi seguenti anche di la di quella punta, e 
dappertutto vi furono trovati indizi ed avanzi di villette che insieme doveano formare uno o pivi paghi 
siccome dalla iscrizione che piu sotto riporto {C.I.L. xiv. 4012) puo dedursi. II fiumicello che 
scorre sotto la Cesarina forse fu detto Ulmano. Deviando dalla via Nomentana poco oltre il 
Torraccio della Cecchina al V. m(iglio) a sinistra si scende all' Ulmano e passatolo sopra ponte si 
sale al casale della Cesarina che e circa i m. dopo il diverticolo. Ivi trovasi impiegato come 
gradino un masso quadrilungo di travertino colla iscrizione seguente {C.I.L, xiv. 401 1). Oggi 
questo masso h in Roma. (II casale fu degli Sforza e n'^ prova Tarme Tapp(resentante) un' orso 
legato ad una colonna.) 

* Nello scavo sulla fimbria opposta a questo casale furono trovati pavimenti di camere da bagno, 
e queste iscrizioni sepolcrali ' {C.I.L. xiv. 4033 and the fragment given above) * . . . leggesi in una 
figlina ivi rinvenuta' C.I.L. xv. 509. 2. (a.d. i33)-^5o8a, which I found there belongs to the same 
year, and has practically the same legend, * Hibero et Sisenna cos. ex. pr. Ulp(i) Ulpian(i) 
Sal(arese).' *Ivi pure fu trovato un condotto colla epigrafe C.I.L. xiv. 4018 sovenie ripetuta. A 
poca distanza da questo scavo, forse un mezzo miglio piii oltre, fra i ruderi di camere ben decorate 
di marmi fini, porfido, serpeniino etc. frammenti di colonne si trovo la lapide seguente {C.I.L. xiv. 
4012) . . . che scmbra essere stata inserita in un muro.* The account in Analisi^ ii. 50 is similar. 
On the copy is the note ' trovata alia Cesarina piii di ^ miglio a nord del casale.' 

The account in Schede, i. 117 says * II casale e di costruzione per quanto apparisce intieramente 
moderna : vi si trovano pero d' intorno sparsi massi di travertino : un tempo fu de' Colonna come si 
vede da un arma rovesciata non antichissima che ha una colonna sormontata da un aquila a cui 
e incatenato un orso : \y^x uno scalino e impiegato un gran travertino {C.I.L. xiv. 401 1). 

' Un buon quarto di miglio a sett, del casale sono stali fatti neH'inverno dell' anno 1824 scavi, e 
si sono trovate camere appartenente ad una villa sontuosa del primo periodo del secondo secolo, 
con pavim. di marmo ma che sembrava aver soflferto Tultima distruzione : ivi si sono scoperte (un 
leonc adii.) parecchie teste una delle quali di Lucilla moglie di Lucio vero, molli frammenti di 
giallo, rosso, alabastro, africano, verde c serpcntino, e due iscrizioni ' (given above). 
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parte di quel la selcfata an cor a in buon esseri 
delle rovine di fabbnca di ordinada costruzionel 
the tw^o points of which Nibby speaks), Nel basso I 
d'acqtia buona, ove trovai avanzi di fabbrica nobl 
pavimenti ad uso romano con lastre di porfido re 
{This last site must be on the W. bank of the Fc 
point where there h a channel cut in the rock, draJ 
from the hill, close to which are concrete foundalj 
Sabini, L 22g) and Ratti (Diss. Accad. Pont, iv, 257 
excavations, recording the discovery of busts of Anl 
Maesa (the latter with triple drop earrings and a| 
head of Cicero, Guattani also speaks of remains 
dalla collina ove giacque Ficulea {i.e^ that occi 
attraversata la valle al Nord Est non solo ad onta 
qua e la Tincasso del clivo, ma ne restaallo scopertn 
a poligont xk\ lava basaltina non diverso dalla \i 
dimensione dall' iscrizione indlcata.* (The referenc^^ 
mentionecl infrtt^ 63.) He then gives a view of a I 
vaulting *a cassettoni/ Le. with rectangylar hcunarl 
his account to be further from the Via NomentanJ 
may have been a part of the ruins of the nearer vi| 
but in that case it has now disappeared. 

Coppi {Diss. Aci\ Pont. \\ 232) mentions the disc 
dedicated to M. Aurelius Fronto, freedman of the| 
and of a brickstamp bearing the name of Faustina 

The sepulchral inscriptions C. L L, xiv, 4007 j 
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from Rome to Nomentum, between the two places, inasmuch as this road^ 
according to Li v. iii. 52, was originally known as Via Ficulensis : and it was 
not far from Fidenae, for Varro (/..Z. vi. 18) speaks of *qui tum — after 
the departure of the Gauls — sub urbe populi, ut Ficuleates ac Fidenates et 
finitimi alii * ; and Dionysius (v. 40) places the territory allotted to the 
Claudian tribe between Fidenae and Ficulea^ (Bormann's emendation, 
^iKoXvea^: for Dt/ceTtav, should be accepted). Nor was it far from the 
Montes Corniculani {stipra, 56), for the same author (i. 16) classes it with 
the cities built by the Aborigines, 'Ai/re/ii/ara? koX TeWiyi/et?'^ koX ^iKoKvkov^ 
Tov^ 7r/509 Tot9 Ka\ovfi€vot<; KopvixXot^ 6p€<rt koI Tcfiovpripov^, Dessau 
iCJ.L, xiv. p. 447) points out that Atticus* estate, which Cicero speaks of 
as Ficolense {Ad Att. xii. 34), must be the same as that mentioned as 
Nomentanum by Cornelius Nepos {Att. c. 14) ; and that Martial's estate at 
Nomentum must also have been near the edge of the territory of Ficulea, 
since in Epigr. vi. 27 he calls his friend Nepos his vicinum, because he 
lived near him in Rome, and outside it dwelt at * Veteres Ficeliae,' in the 
same neighbourhood as himself. The epithet vetus, which occurs also in Liv. 
i. 38, may only refer to the fact that the origin of the place was lost in 
remote antiquity. To suppose the existence of Ficulea vetus near Monte 
Gentile or Torre Lupara, the site having later on been moved to the 
neighbourhood of La Ccsarina, as Nissen does {pp. cit. \\. 608), is unsafe. 
Ficulea does not appear among the lost cities of Latium in Pliny's list : he 
mentions it twice, in the first and the fourth region, though, in contra- 
distinction to the rest of Latium, it really belonged to the latter 
{Plin. H. N. iii. 64, 107 : cf. Liber Colon. 256 L). The same occurs 
in regard to Nomentum and Fidenae (see C.LL. xiv. in loc). In 
imperial times it seems to have had a municipal constitution, for we 
hear of a man who was an aedile and praefectus iure dicundo et sacris 
faciundis {C.LL. xiv. 4002 : cf. Eph. Epigr. vii. 1266) who restored a 
temple of Fortune and Victory, of decuriones and Seviri Augustales {ibid. 
4014) and of puelli et puellae alimentari Ficolensium, who dedicated an 
inscription to Marcus Aurelius in 162 A.D. {ibid. 4003). But again the 
place where these were found is uncertain : Amati, who alone copied the 

* Liv. ii. 16 tells us that it was across the Anio, Plut. Popl. 21, that it was near the Anio, so 
that it was probably rather to the S. of a straight line between the two places. Cf. Wissowa in 
Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. iii. 2650. 

- Hiilsen (Pauly-Wissowa, K.E. iv. 1604) proposes to read ^%ihy\voXovt : for Tellenae was in a 
(lifFereni direction (Strabo, v. 3. 4, p. 231 ; Nibby, Analisiy iii. 146). See Addenda, infra^ 208. 
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first, gives it with ibid, 4012, of which we have aire 
found in fragments, partly at S. Alessandro, parti]! 
4003 was probably fouiid in the Tetiuta della Ce 
uncertain. As Dessau remarks, all the other inscl 
Fie u lea, except those w-hich were found by CasI 
neighbouring tenuta of Olevano, which belongs to 
ordinary military or sepulchral type. 

Nor does an examination of the district hd 
M, Consius Cerinthus repaired is no longer to be 
any ancient road 15 a cutting at the S. end of the 
which would lead back to the Via Nomentana — aJ 
of an earlier date— the few ruins which we saw, an*] 
the map, all belong to the Roman period. The 
Macchia itself would be a fairly good site, but evide 

Nibby {Anaiisi, ii, 48} seems inclined to pie 
hill to the E., Gell {&p, at. 247) at Torre Lupar^ 
erroneous opinions {supra, 55, 59, 62 ; infm, 65), 

The tenuta of Olevano lies to the N. of thaj 
casale is indicated as Casale Oleole on the map. 
herein 1S26 by CasteUani, and various inscriptionl 
{CJ.L. xiv. 4001) ^ recording the restoration of a te] 
the rest sepulchral {ibid. 4009, 4020, 4039, 4040, 
last two are Christian sarcophagi, and are still in 
the rest have disappeared. 

Returning to the Via Nomentana, we find a j 
the ancient paving on the left, and, just after thd 
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A little further on there is a considerable amount of debris on both 
sides of the road, that on the right belonging to a large villa, while on 
the left, nearer the road, some of the remains may be attributed to tombs. 
The centre of the group is the mediaeval Torraccio di Capobianco, into 
the upper part of which are built fragments of paving-stones and marble : 
it rests upon an ancient tomb, the chamber of which is of tufa concrete, 
with a barrel vault, while the exterior was faced with slabs of travertine. 
A little further on is the Casale Capobianco, which according to Nibby 
{Analisi, i. 384) rests upon the remains of a building of the time of 
Septimius Severus — of which, however, no traces are now to be seen. 

In excavations made in October, 1795, in the tenuta of Capobianco, 
8 miles from Rome, there were found the inscriptions C.I.L. vi. 764 (a 
dedication to Stata Mater), xiv. 4015 (a curious and somewhat rare placard, 
running thus: /;/ /its pracdis Aiireliae Faustinianae balineus lavat{tir) 
more urbico et omnis hiunanitas praestatur^), 4030 (a sepulchral inscription). 
The excavations were made by Ulisse Pentini (Marini also mentions 
Todini) : and besides the inscriptions, actual remains of the baths were 
found, with a mosaic pavement 21 i palms (4*68 metres) square (which was 
afterwards removed to Paris), with a hypocaust under it, supported altern- 
ately by terracotta tubes and brick pillars, about 3 Roman feet apart. 
The pavement was of geometrical design, and mainly in black and white. 
Some curious capitals were also found, and in a dividing wall constructed 
in later times many fragments of sculpture, including an Apollo in the 
Etruscan style, and an Isis. (Guattani, Memorie enciclop. ii. 55.) The 
former Pentini at the date of his letter to Guattani (1806) had given 
or sold to Domenico Arcieri, the latter was still in his own possession. 

At the Casale di Capobianco a branch road, which seems to be purely 
modern, goes off to join the Strada Vecchia di Palombara, which, from 
the point of junction onwards, is in use once more as a road of the 
present day. 

The pavement of the Via Nomentana is well preserved on both 
sides of the casale: to the N.E. of it I measured the width as 4*157 
metres (14 feet). P>om Capobianco the road runs on almost due 
N. and considerable portions of the pavement are at first preserved. 
Traces of unimportant buildings along it will be found indicated in the 

^ With this inscription were found others, including one of travertine with the epitaph of a 
sctirra, the text of which is not given. 
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map. A sepulchral inscription cut on a travertine 
the remains of a brick tomb near Casenuove is 
1895, 24S, At the N, end of the Macchia della Cesarl 
bad brickwork, probably that of a church, facing S. 
diameter, and has two small round-headed windows, 76 
on the inside. It is probably to this that Martell^ 
alludes as the Temple of Mars of CJM. xiv% 4012: 
nella sommiti della valle il tempio di Marte dt fi^ 
ravvisa dal residuo del suo edifizio, da varic spezzate cc 
Torre Lupara e Casal S, Antonio, e da qualche segn^ 
clivo per cui vi si ascendeva/ Near it is debris of 
of white marble, brick, concrete, etc, with paviiig-stoi| 

Beyond the 14th kilometre stone, on the same 
of ruins, and there are more close to Torre Lupara 
large reservoir with three chambers (Nibby, Anat\ 
marked as ' Theatri rudera ' in Cingolani's map. 

On the right of the road at the 14th kilometre is tl 
which occupies a remarkably strong site, though wh^ 
is purely mediaeval. 

The ancient road must now have run just to the 
which cuts through the foundations of some ancientl 
afterwards jt turns off sharply to the N.E., making 
ascent, and rejoining the modern road^ which keeps 
Valle Valentino, just before the Casale di Monte 
mediaeval, probably occupies an ancient site, as tlj 
fragment of ancient construction between it and th(j 
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when the people of Caenina were the first to attack the Romans, but 
were easily defeated and their city taken (Liv. i. lo). It figures in 
Pliny's list of the lost towns of Latium {H,N. iii. 68): and of its 
site we really know nothing, except that it must have been situated close 
to Rome, as it is mentioned in connexion with Crustumerium and 
Antemnae (Liv. loc, cit,). It gave its name to a priesthood of the Roman 
State, which still existed in the time of the Empire (cf. Hiilsen and Wissowa 
in Pauly- Wissowa, R,E, iii. 1278, 1279; Wissowa, Religion und Kulttis 
der Romer, 447 sqq, — in Miiller's Handbuch der Klass. Altertumsw. v. 4)^ 

Just N. of the 1 6th kilometre stone is an oblong chamber of concrete 
made of chips of white limestone, perhaps a conserva as Nibby {Schede, i. 
48) conjectures, but more probably a tomb, but on the left of the road, not 
on the right (as Tomassetti, op, cit. 58, n. 2, says). 

On the right Nibby i^Schede, cit.) noticed a * rudere informe forse di 
sepolcro ' ; and on the same side, a little further on, is the large tomb^ 
crowned by a mediaeval tower, marked in the map as Torre Mancini. Nibby 
{Schede, i. 48) notes that the cornice is in the style of that of the Arch of 
Titus. The sepulchral inscription, Eph. Epigr. vii. 1263, found on the 
right of the road, 25 metres beyond the i6th kilometre stone, is referred 
to the first of these three tombs by Gatti {Bull. Com, 1888, 181 ; cf NoL 
Scav. 1888, 288). It is a large cippus, erected to Ulpia Euhodia by her 
husband, T, Flavins Aug. lib. Delphicus, tabularius a ratio\n\ibus} 
[p]roc(uralor) ration{is) tJiesmirorum Itereditatium fisci Alexandrin{i). The 
interpretation is doubtful : Dessau supposes that we have here three 
successive procuratorships ; Mommsen, that the man was * procurator rationis 
thesaurorum hereditatium fisci Alexandrini,' i.e. that he had charge of 
the accounts, the money, and the legacies accruing to the fiscus 
Alexandrinus (cf. Bull. Inst. Diritto Rom. L 261).^ 

To the N.E. of Torre Mancini excavations were made in 1888, 600 m» 
to the E. of the modern road, along the course of a small stream. Here a 
small but elegant private bath establishment was discovered, a plan and 
full description of which are given in Not. Scav. 1888, 285 sqq. Some of 
the brickstamps found are given by Tomassetti, ^. a/. 59 n.). The building 
is said by him to belong to the Flavian period : but the stamp bearing the 
name of T. Flavius . . . Cerinthus cannot be earlier than the time of 

^ Hirschfeld {Die Kaiscrlichen Verwaltungsbeamtcn bis aitf Diocletian (1905), 369 sqq.) 
decides in favour of Dessau's view. 
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Hadrian (C.I.L, xv. 710) ; the fragment Cn . pot] 
exactly identified, but must belong to a rather latl 
to a date not before 140 A,D*) ; while the third (C./.L.\ 
the time of M, Aurelius. In Not ScazK cii. the onl) 
C.LL. XV. 2392, the date of which is quite uncertain. 

The principal hall had been restored in the four! 
pavement were found the sepulchral inscription Eph 
some other fragments ; and in one of the small 
sepulchral inscription {ibid. 1265). 

To the N. of this building, on the S, slope of the 
a large water reservoir, from which it was very likelyl 
of the road, just N. of the Fosso le Spallette di S, Mai 
Conca, remains of mosaic pavements, and walls lined | 
found in 1S84 : also two tombs with some nngueniarin 
Hadrian. The place seemed to have been already ex pi 
39). In 18S9 two fragments of the ActaFratrum ArJ 
here in the walls of a mediaeval church (Tomassej 
Cmn. 1890, 110; CJX. vi, 32395), In Not. SauK il 
•stated that they were found in the baths just describJ 
the fragments is remarkable (CJ.L.vl p. 3261). FurJ 
the Monte d*Oro, there is another reservoir. Before | 
descends steeply^ and is protected on the descent 
walls which keep up the bank on each side: thd 
and brick, with apsidal niches alternating with projl 
weepholes to allow the moisture to escape (Tomassell 
on the right are tlie more conspicuouSi but thq 
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cit.) the discovery of travertine steps and of fairly good sculptures here 
not long before 1823. 

The Via Nomentana is now joined by the cross-road from Tibur 
described siipra^ 57. Excavations were conducted in 1901 along the first 
portion of this road, and six tombs were laid bare. The first was entirely 
built of blocks of travertine : in the angle on the spectator's right was built 
in a cippus of the same stone, bearing the inscription Iterprivatu{m). This 
cannot have referred to the road on which the tombs stood, but probably 
to the pathway, 84 cm. wide, between this tomb and the next. In the 
second tomb was found a sepulchral inscription. The rest were found 
about 40 metres off, and were partly of brickwork, partly of opus 
reticulatum : two sepulchral inscriptions were found /;/ situ ; and in two of 
the urns were found four^ lead plates with defixiones {Not. Scav. 1901, 205 
sqq. ; Pauly-Wissowa, R,E. iv. 2373 sqq.). 

To the N.E. are two reservoirs, belonging no doubt to villas, while to 
the W. at point 201 are more ruins. 

The road descends steeply and then re-ascends to Mentana, there being 
no traces of antiquity in its last portion. The modern village probably 
occupies the lower part of the site of the ancient Nomentum, which 
extended further to the E., the only side upon which there is space avail- 
able ; on the other sides, especially on the W. and S., the position is well 
protected by ravines (cf. Nibby, Afialisi, ii. 413). There are, however, no 
remains of walls or of buildings attributable to it to be seen in situ. The 
site is, however, really fixed by the distance of 14 miles from Rome 
given by the Tabula Peutingerana, which leaves no room for doubt. Monte 
d'Oro is over a mile too near to Rome, whereas the 14 miles take us 
just up to the modern village ; and the name, Mentana, is obviously 
derived from Nomentum. Inscriptions have been found here, too, in which 
its magistrates and priesthoods are mentioned {C.LL, xiv. 3955, 3956), 
though the exact site of their discovery is not known. As Dessau 
remarks {CJ.L, xiv. p. 440), there was considerable doubt in the minds of 
the Romans themselves whether Nomentum was to be considered to have 
belonged in origin to the Latin or the Sabine race : though the former 
opinion rightly prevailed, we find that Vergil {Aen, vi. 773, vii. 712) was 
sufficiently undecided to give both in two different passages ! There 

* So in the text, though illustrations of three only (two inscribed on both sides) are given, and 
the fourth is not further mentioned. 
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appears to have been a theory that the An to for 
Latium in very earJy times (PUn. HM, \i\. 54}, which | 
di^screpancy (but see Addenda, in/ra^ 3o8}. 

Nomentum was given the civiias sine suffragh\ 
which the Latins tried to contend against Rome, inl 
and we hear of it as a mttnicipium^ whose high el 
i m pe r i a 1 times, was a dicla tor ; it had al so aed i 1 es 
forum, a flamen perpetuus duumvirali poiestate, a it 
Magna Mater, and, apparently, scviri At/gnstaiesA 
nothing of it as a town^ though the fertility of the 
hood, and especially of its vineyards, is often praised 
In the town itself may be seen sonne fragments 
Tomassetti {pp. cii. 62, n.) and the sepulchral inscrij 
3961, 3962, 397^-4.^ 3976, 399^' I ^^Y add that I 
Dessau was unable to find) in the garden of the CasJ 

Discoveries of inscriptions are noted as having] 
nineteenth century ; the sepulchral inscriptions 
39^5* 399 J ^ sre described by Amati as having be^ 
cemetery along the Via Nomentana ' in, 1807; w! 
sepulchral inscription erected by a vigintisexinr and | 
of Augustus) was fcjund by shepherds in 1817, 
by Prince Borghese in the neighbourhood of Ment| 
1833. In December, 1S30, not far from Mentana 
that of Bacchus {Bull !nsL 1831, 29) was found— T(| 
rrV.)pSp^^^s ^^it ^^ Hylas^and, apparently, several 
terra-cottas {Buli, Inst. 1832, 6). 
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tions. The sepulchral inscription CJ,L. ibi(l, 3975 was copied by him in 
the Quarto della Mezzaluna, which I cannot locate. 

Excavations were also made in 1864 by Bondi and Ferri, a building 
being found with decorative mosaics and columns of grey marble. 

Roads diverge from Mentana in various directions : there is, in the first 
place, one running E. to join the road to Palombara a little beyond Osteria 
Nuova {supray 57), which probably follows an ancient line, though no 
certain traces of its antiquity are to be seen, and remains of ancient 
buildings are somewhat scanty. Another, of which we shall speak presently, 
runs due N. in continuation of the line of the Via Nomentana. A third 
runs N.W. to Monte Rotondo {supra, 26). Upon it (?) are the devas- 
tated remains of the cemetery of SS. Primus and Felicianus, placed at the 
14th or 15th (so Cod, Bern.) mile of the Via Nomentana (the church, which 
Bosio saw, has been replaced by a modern chapel), and further on is the 
site of the church and cemetery of S. Restitutus (which Bosio saw, but 
which arc now no longer visible) at the i6th mile, to the E. of the 
Cappuccini of Monte Rotondo. The cemetery of an unknown saint 
(perhaps S. Eutyches) was situated 18 miles from Rome, on the Via 
Nomentana (Bosio, 7?^;;/^ Sotterranea, 416; Stevenson, ^«//. Crist, 1880, 
106, and in Kraus, Realencydopddie, ii. 124 ; Tomassetti, op, cit. 63, n.). A 
fourth is that which is supposed by some writers to be the Via Salaria, 
but wrongly {supra, 24, 49). 



v.— The Via Nomentana (prolonged) 
{from Mentana to the Via Salaria at Fabbrica Palmieri). 

'J'his line of road, as we have seen, leaves Nomentum on the N. 
side, and runs very slightly E. of N. to join the Via Salaria near the 
Fabbrica Palmieri, between the 25th and the 26th mile from Rome. 
Though there is no actual pavement /;/ situ upon it (Westphal, op. cit, 124), 
there is no doubt as to its antiquity. It may have served as an alternative 
route to the Via Salaria, as the distance by it is about the same, but it is a 
good deal more hilly ; and it does not seem to have been much frequented, 
inasmuch as it is not to be found either in the Tabula Peutingcrana or in 
the Itineraries: and there are very few remains of antiquity along its 
course. 
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On the right is the so-called Torretta, 
reservoir about lo metres long, in two storeys, 
divided into two aisles, each only 6 Roman feet I 
intercommunication, while the upper chamber wasl 
This subdivision may possibly indicate that the r| 
separate buildings. To the left is the Casale 
occupies the site of an ancient building: there 
travertine and bricks, and the three basreliefs of 
speaks— that representing a horseman whipping hi^ 
of a cippus, the front, with the inscription, beinl 
against which it is built : the second is a fragmcjj 
sarcophagus (?) — with marine monsters, and the 
peacocks pecking at a basket. His theory that 
however, absolutely impossible, and is dictated by l| 
of junction of the Via Salaria and Via Nomentana 
itself (supra, 24), which leads him of necessj 
Momentum did not occupy the site of the moder| 
would be too close to E return — and to accept the 
was situated a mile nearer Rome (op. cit 66 ; of 

At first our road presents no traces of antiqu| 
and a half it crosses the Fosso di Gattaceca by 
construction of which ancient paving-stones have 
and soon afterwards it is joined by a path from 
continoes E, past Castel Chiodato to join the roj 
probably follows the line of an ancient road (as 
thinks), though there is no positive evidence except! 
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placed in this neighbourhood : there is a sulphur spring a little way S. of 
the villa marked in our map E. of Grotta Marozza, and another two 
and a half miles further N.E. ; the former is no doubt that which bears 
the name Bagni di Grotta Marozza (Nibby, loc, cit,). 

To the N.E. of Grotta Marozza there are the remains of several other 
villas, of no great importance : one of them, on the Monte Villa, just N.E. 
of the Fosso Buffala, has a supporting wall of polygonal blocks of travertine. 
To the E. of this, and just E. of the Fontanile del Tesoro, are two headless 
male statues lying in a field. They may very likely belong to a tomb : 
in any case they were only intended to be seen from the front. They are 
about life 'size, draped, and badly executed in white marble. To the 
N. are the ruins known as the Grottoline (point 175 on the map), a water 
reservoir 9*20 metres in length, divided into two aisles each 253 metres 
in width by a wall pierced by three arches, each with a span of 2*40 metres. 
These arches are 171 metre high, and above them are smaller arches with 
a span of 126 metre, 80 cm. in height. The dividing wall is 87 cm. in 
thickness, and the outer walls 80 cm. 

To the E.N.E. of the Grottoline there is another villa, close to the 
village of Cretone, which does not present any definite traces of antiquity. 
To the N.N.W. of it is the second of the sulphur springs mentioned above, 
near to which in the valley are the remains of a building, possibly of baths,, 
while to the W. of it is a deep pool, on one side of which is a massive 
concrete wall (probably a dam), apparently not of Roman date. On 
the hill to the E. of the sulphur spring stood a villa. 

From Cretone, a path, which presents no traces of antiquity, runs S.E. 
to join the road from Castel Chiodato to Palombara {supra, 58). After 
crossing the line of that which runs N. towards Monte Venere, it passes S^ 
of the remains of a church on the Colle Pedeschiavo. The building, 
which faces 40° N. of E., may have served originally for other uses, as its 
plan is hardly that of a church. A doorway 205 metres wide, in front of 
which two pillars project 1-50 miitre, as though for a porch, leads into a 
chamber 78 metres in length and about 370 in width, from which a 
doorway 116 mHre wide (the total length of the threshold block being 
2*3 1 metres) leads into another chamber 308 metres in length, and the 
same in width as the first. On the S.E. side a chamber 280 metres ia 
width runs the whole length of the building. 

The construction of the walls, which vary in width from 50 to 95 cm.,. 
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IS remarkably bad, and the materials are of various | 
were found a Roman sepulchral statue, and other 
a piece of black glazed Etrusco-Campanian ware, 
on the bottom, and a marble slab with a Pagar 



The slab measures 45 cm. wide by 425 mm. hii 
from 40 to 22 mm. in height. 

There are also several fragments of tomb inscrij] 
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the right — a variety of CJ.L, xv. 151 1 : and there are some limestone 
paving-stones loose in the path. At the bridge over the Fosso Buffala there 
are some blocks of squared stone in the stream bed and in the bridge 
Itself, probably belonging to the earlier structure: and on the ascent 
beyond it paving-stones may be seen in the field walls. The road now 
descends to the valley of the Fiora, turning sharply to the left. In a 
straight line with its course up till now is the Torre Fiora, which is 
entirely mediaeval, but perhaps marks the starting point of a road to 
join the Via Salaria at Eretum {supra, 29). 

At the top of the hill our road becomes practicable for carriages for a 
short distance, as far as the Osteria di Moricone, a cross-road diverging to 
the W. joining it to the modern Via Salaria. To the E. of the point of 
junction are somie ruins of uncertain date. 

A little way beyond the Osteria the road is crossed at right angles by a 
path coming from the Via Salaria at the Riserva Moscio, and running to 
Palombara, which in all probability follows an ancient line : the cutting 
made for it between two hills to the W. of Monte Venere {infra^ 83), 
370 metres in width, shows every sign of antiquity. 

A little further on, the cutting of the road we are following is clear on the 
W. of the modern path, with the remains of a tomb (?) on its E. edge, and of a 
more extensive building a little further off. Just S. of Tre Ponti there is a 
large mediaeval castle to the W. of the road, in the walls of which are one or 
two limestone paving-stones. After this point cuttings may be seen on the 
E. side of the present path, but, as the soil is soft and sandy, their age is 
uncertain ; and the same remark applies to the cutting by which it ascends 
to the modern road from the station of Passo Corese to Monte Libretti 
{supra, 32) and to those through which it passes below this village. 
Chaupy {op. cit, iii. 90) seems, however, to have seen traces of it : * elle . . . 
pQt passer au lieu appel6 la Madonna della Spiga ' (a chapel on the modern 
road, marked on the map Madonna della Vigna Grande), * et sous Monte 
Libretti ou Ton en voit les vestiges les plus sensibles devant la vigne du 
Prince.* 

Monte Libretti contains no traces of antiquity,^ except some marble 
columns and other fragments, and two incomplete inscriptions noted by 
Stevenson ( Vat. Lat. 1055 1, f. 56, 56^). The first, upon half a cippus in good 

^ Various conjectures as to its ancient name arc given by Nibby, Analisi^ ii. 347. 
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lettering, he saw lying near one of the first houses 
by which the modern road enters the village. The I 



and IS oBviously a frag^ment of a dedicatfon^thus 
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and, though well constructed and cemented, it has fallen in to some extent,, 
so that to visit it is neither very easy nor very safe. 

Stevenson also notes {ibid.) that below the Miglioria Bigelli remains of 
baths had been found, with lead pipes (apparently uninscribed), and many 
stamped bricks (afterwards lost), and fragments of marble. 

To the N. of Monte Libretti the road we have been following 
approaches the modern road from Palombara and Moricone to the 
Fabbrica Palmieri {infra, 80 sqq.) (which itself probably follows an ancient 
line, though between Moricone and Monte Libretti there are no traces of 
antiquity), and then turns due N. On the W. of it are the remains of a 
large reservoir in opus reticnlatum ; the one wall preserved is only 46 cm. 
thick, decreasing to 38 cm. about two mi^tres above ground level, but 
is strengthened by internal buttresses 30 cm. thick and 75 cm. wide. 
The original length and width are not determinable. The ruin is known 
as the Muraccio delle Sterparelle {supra, 33). 

Further to the N. but still on the W. of the road, brick fragments may 
be seen in two places (indicated on the map), while on the Colle S. Biagio to 
the E. of the road Stevenson {Cod. cit. 57) notes that he was informed of 
the existence of ruins, water cisterns, and other remains of antiquity. 
Guattani {Mon. Sabini, ii. 73) mentions the existence of massive Cyclopean 
walls between Monte Libretti and Montorio Romano, which lies four miles 
to the E. in the hills. 

At the Osteria della Creta our road joins the Via Salaria {supra, 34), 
and to complete our survey of the territory under examination we have 
now to return to Palombara and work north- and north-westwards. 

. VI.— Palombara and Dlstrict. 

The town of Palombara stands on an isolated hill, but the place itself 
presents no certain traces of antiquity, and neither Nibby {op. cit. ii. 530) 
nor Gell {op. cit. 339) attempted to identify it with any ancient site. 
Cameria is, however, placed here by some writers, though, as Hiilsen 
remarks (Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. lii. 1428), there is no sufficient evidence. 
We know from Dionys. v. 49 that it lay about a night's march from Rome, 
or Verginius attacked it at dawn after having left Rome in the evening 
(502 B.C.); and from the towns with which it is mentioned (Corniculum,. 
Ficulea vetus, Crustumerium, Ameriola, Medullia, Nomentum — Liv. i. 38) 
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we can conclude that it lay N. of the Anio, E, of 1 
Sabine Mountains. Nibby (<?/, ciL u 553) is certa| 
in the Anio valley between TivoH and Vicovaro: 
about a mile to the S. of Moricone (infra^ 8 J 
disappeared in later times, and occurs in Pliny's 
Latium [H.N. iil 68). 

The following record of discoveries is given in 

* 11 Sig- Antonio Barbarossa ha trovato in P| 
di bronzo, ed un pavimento di musaico; 

The finding of a tomb of a curious type 
Palombara, is described by Armellini {Crankhek 
formed of two parallel lines of flange tiles at 
others at the top and bottom : the skeletons \% 
long row without partitions. 

A marble weight (decussis) found near Palor 
Sig. Bonfigli to the Museo deile Terme in 1901-2I 
it bears will shortly be published by Sig. Vaglieri, 

At Palombara there is an important meeting -f 
four to the S. of it — ^that from Tivoli {iufra^ 173), tl 
and Montecelio (infra, 177), and that from Rom| 
Tivoli continues N. of Palombara to Moricone 
having a branch to the N.W, {supra, 74) shortly ail 

It may be well, however, to examine first tq 
slopes of Monte Gennaro, to the E, and N,E, of il 

Due E. of the Casino Belli {infra, 176) arc thel 
had two platforms, on the upper of which was a lal 
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castle (II Castiglione), similar terraces may be observed on the S. and W. 
sides (six on the former, two on the latter), but not on the N. and E., facing 
respectively 25° E. of S. and 25° S. of W. (the one wall observable on the 
N. side belongs to the substruction of a road descending to the valley of 
the Fosso Palamento) ; while on the W. slopes of the Monte Madano, to the 
E. of the Ponte Grosso, there are six such terraces. These Cyclopean 
walls all present the same characteristics : they are built of rough blocks of 
local limestone, which have probably been broken with hammers but have 
not been smoothed, varying in width and height from 40 to 70 cm. and in 
depth from 50 cm. to i m^tre.^ They rise to a height of 2 to 3 metres, and 
are apparently about 1*50 metre thick, the inner side naturally not standing 
free ; but an exact measurement is, as a rule, impossible owing to the lime- 
stone debris which covers the top of the terrace (Fig. 6). This is generally 
about 3 metres in width, the amount of level (or more or less level) ground 
behind varying considerably, and the terraces are some 30 to 50 mitres apart. 
There are some exceptions to the rule that the blocks are not dressed : thus, 
on the S. side of the Colle Tiutillo, near the S. W. angle, on the line of the 
second terrace, there is a platform projecting from it, measuring 905 mitres 
in width, 8*41 in depth to the wall at the back, which is yy cm. thick, and 
r8o m. in height, the blocks of which are carefully dressed and jointed, both 
the inner and the outer faces having been smoothed : and 6 mitres behind the 
sixth and uppermost platform, just below the Castiglione, there is an open 
cistern in the terrace, 2 mitres in depth, measuring 4*85 by 5*50 mitres, in 
which the blocks are much more carefully smoothed and jointed than in the 
platform itself (Fig. 7). The apparent regularity in the construction of 
this terrace (Fig. 8), as contrasted with the irregularity visible in the third 
from the bottom (Fig. 9), may be due to chance (the limestone often fracturing 
horizontally), or possibly to difference in date of erection — though the latter 
is by no means a necessary supposition. I have discussed the question of 
variation of style in Cyclopean constructions in which difference of date 
cannot be admitted in connexion with the walls of Circeii i^Mdanges de FEcole 
Franqaise, 1905, 181 sqq\ and need not, I think, repeat here what I have said. 
It will be seen, too, from Fig. 6 (a view taken along the line of the upper- 
most wall) that its regularity is, after all, not so very great. (I must also 
notice a wall going 20° W. of N. {i.e. at right angles) from near the W.S.W. 

* Typical blocks measured 58 x 45, 60 x 35, 54 x 40, 66 x 70 x 65 cm. The stick which appears 
in Figs. 6, 7 is 93 cm. high. 
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end of the uppermost terrace, forming the edge of 
the W, of the Castiglione. This wall is only 
of a single block, and its thickness is apparently a^ 

The question as to the object of these constru| 
it is a fortunate thing that investigations recently c 
bourhood of Norba supply an extremely probable 

Above the Abbey of Valvisciolo, not far from tlj 
at a place called Rava Roscia, on the W, slopes 
there is a group of similar constructions. Their p<l 
general plan of the environs of Norba in AW. Seav. 
description of them is given ilfid. 554 by Signori Sal 
who were in charge of the Government excavations 
article on the same subject will be found in No 
in which the same writers deal with the results 
1905- Further explorations have been carried on 
by Signori Mengarelli and Faribeni. The platforr 
at first supposed to belong to a road ascending the 
but further examination has show^n that this was nc 
these platforms run generally in straight or sharJ 
almost horizon tall3'% and as a rule without intercor] 
them are preserved to their original height, which 
the maximum being over seven metres, Anothe 
they might have served to support the soil necess 
the steep bare mountain slopes would have pres 
opportunity, and the width of available ground 
while the choice of such a site would be ver>' haJ 
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There is, in fact, a very close similarity between the two cases, while at 
Rava Roscia excavations have confirmed the conclusions already arrived 
at {Not. Scav. 1904, cit.). 

In the ground behind the terrace walls and among the stones of the 
walls themselves fragments of pottery belonging to the first Iron Age 
were discovered, and, in one place, an undisturbed inhumation burial, with 
a considerable quantity of pottery and other objects, which are contempo- 
rary with and closely similar to those found in the oldest tombs of the 
necropolis of Caracupa {Not. Scav, 1903, 342 sqq,) and may be assigned 
to the 8th century B.C, including as they do two hydriae of the Villanova 
type. But all these are of course anterior to the creation of the terrace 
walls, which, owing to the discovery near them of many fragments of fine 
iuccherOy may be assigned to the 6th century B.C. 

The work of the present spring has led to the discovery in one place 
of a large number of small votive objects in pottery, including specimens 
both of archaic Latin ware, of bucchero^ and of Italo-Greek types. It 
would appear, indeed, that the present settlement, like the necropolis of 
Caracupa, ceased to be in use when Norba began to be: for at Norba 
nothing has been found which takes us back beyond the 5th (or possibly 
the 6th) century B.C. {Not, Scav, 1901, 539, 558 ; 1903, 261). 

At Palombara the slopes are less steep, but the ground is a good deal 
more stony and bare than at Norba : and, in the absence of excavations, 
I noticed no fragments of pottery there. But the parallel is interesting 
and striking : and a comparative study of the two groups of constructions 
would very likely lead to important results. My description of the Palom- 
bara group lacks any plan of the platforms in detail : this would have 
taken considerable time and trouble to make, even with the help of a 
competent surveyor, and would have required, to make it complete and 
clear, the accurate mathematical determination of the relative elevation 
of the various walls. As I am not without hope of being able to 
devote more attention to the subject, my description must be regarded 
as provisional. 

Returning to the road going N. from Palombara, we find that a path 
soon diverges from it to the N.W., said in its first portion (which I have 
not explored) to retain traces of ancient pavement. It crosses the Via 
Nomentana (prolonged) at right angles a little way to the N. of the Osteria 
di Moricone {supra, 74). The church of S. Michele, to the E. of the 
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highroad, has paintings of the 14th century, bJ 
occupy an ancient site. An un flu ted column of I 
feet in height and r in diameter is apparently presq 
On the Colle Vene^iano, to the W., a villa has be 
traces are now visible. To the E, of this point tr 
the ancient road may be seen in the bank on the 
variations in the course of the former from that of 1 
both here and to the S. of FaJombaraj from a map 
was only made in 1868) kindly lent me by Sig. Be 
to the N, we reach the district called Le Rotavel 
crossed at right angles by a path which undoubtt^ 
line. To the E. it follows the S, bank of the Fosso P; 
remains of several ancient buildings — first, close 
with two aisles (so far as I could see) divided by 
this is that which Nibby {Sckede^ iv. 34) describes! 
and as being constructed oi opus reiimhitmn, havins 
arches in each of the dividing walls, and a moderi^ 
but if not| then it has disappeared,- The aqueducj 



* Here a dedicatory inscription to Dmn^ h said tt* have beei^ foJ 
^ A& Nibby's description of Le Rotavel le-^the district with whiJ 
ii 534 i*i somewhat brief* it niiy Iw of interest to give the full icxtl 
•Giovedi 29 Maggio (1853) ci dirigeiTimo a Monticelli e I'alomJ^ra [ 
deU* Acquoria si trova poco dopo un ruderc di emplecton di sc^igll 
una cappelleiljv ed un bivio j noi prendemnio a sinistra benche la strJ 
la destta : segtiendo la via a sin. vi nmarcai molli poUg^^ni che | 
quest a strada, la quale sembra la siessa che come via antka Tiburtin 
nella sua Topogfafia {iVi/rs, no, 15^3, Due miglia dopo Tivoli a 
ruderi di pielre quadrate di sostruzione sotto un colle {infra^ ^^7)\ 
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the brick ruins in the Vigna Imperiali are likewise not to be certainly 
recognised, though there are some remains of a brick building a little way 
S. of the reservoir, now almost entirely buried. The polygonal remains, 
however, which he describes in the Vigna Belli are still to be seen there, a 
very short distance to the S.W., though, as far as I could see or learn, they 
are of limited extent, the platform which I saw, upon which the cottage 
stands, measuring only 2054 metres by 34*17. The supporting walls only 
stand to a height of two courses, and there is apparently in some parts an 
intentional avoidance of horizontal lines. The blocks are finely jointed, 
and the faces are smooth: the largest I measured was 130 m. long by 
74 cm. wide by 66 cm. thick. 

Further up the valley he apparently did not go : but there are other 
remains to be seen there. Two hundred yards to the E.S.E. on the ridge 
is a reservoir with a single chamber, and further on again the remains of a 
platform in Cyclopean masonry of a villa, and the supporting walls of a 
road apparently 325 metres in width going on up the valley, parallel to, 
but rather above, the modern path, which itself follows an ancient line. 
Nibby, after leaving the Vigna Belli, returned to the line of the present 
highroad and apparently saw parts of the crepido of the ancient road still 
in situ : after this he says that he went southwards, and saw three 
reservoirs, the last, a circular one some 90 palms (20 metres) in diameter, 
in a place called Martini. Unless the remains he has hitherto been 
describing are to the N. of the Ponte Grosso (which from the mention of 

cui mi presento il proprietario solo la copia manoscritta come trovata a Rotavelle' (C./.L. xiv. 
3929 : according to other authors here cited, the inscription itself was at Stazzano). 

* II Sig. Ferretti ci accoinpagno la mattina del 30 a Rotavelle luogo circa 2 m. distante da 
Palombara nella direzione di Moricone : ivi osservammo ruderi incogniti di reticolato non regolare, 
molti altri rud(eri) d* incertum : un capitello ionico di lavoro grossolano di traverlino. Nella vigna 
Ferretti che la prima percorremmo fu trovato I'orologio solare : quindi passammo nella vigna Belli 
dove riconoscemmo a fior di terra mura di poligoni della epoca terza, cioe politi da tre parti, che 
certJimente furono recinto di citta rinlracciandosene gli avanzi per un miglio almeno, forse Cameria. 
Ivi dappresso trovammo una conserva a tre navi di opera reticolata con otto archi la cui volta h 
moderna, e un acquedotto d' incertum con canaloni. Nella vigna Imperiali si vede un pezzo di 
opera laterizia che e ad angolo retto coUe rovine preced(enti). Vi si veggono altri ruderi informi 
ed astraco. Dopo questa uscendo c diriggcndosi verso occid(ente) veggonsi avanzi di una crepidine 
di via che va da sctt(entrione) a mezzo giorno e dopo questa seg(uendo) la direz(ione) merid(ionale) 
trovasi un* altra conserva con volta crollata di un' cmplecton finissimo : un' altra se ne trova dopo 
sepolta, e quindi nel luogo denominato Martini si vede il giro di una piscina circolare di circa 90 
palmi di diametro : evidcnte ivi si vede Tandamento di una via antica della quale se ne pu6 
precisare la larghezza a 14 palmi ( = 3*10 metres) la quale secondo la relazione de' naturali viene 
dalla Fiora e pu6 considcrarsi come parte dell' altra e communicazione fra le vie Salaria, Nomentana 
e Valeria ' (cf. Analisif ii. 293). 
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the Vigna Belli and of the Vigna Ferretti^ — the 11 
just V¥. of the highroad — seems to me to be imj 
into some confusion, as the circular piscina is to | 
Grosso. 

The road on the S. bank of the Fosso Palamentcj 
on the W. of the highroad. The ancient road cut 
by the highroad at the Ponte Grosso, descendiil 
ascending again sharply. On its E. edge are the rtj 
the N, of which another path crosses it at right 
ancient : the field wall flanking it, on the E. of tlj 
paving-stones,^ while just N.W. of the Ponte GrosJ 
stones in situ a few years ago- It must, indeed, betl 
speaks as going towards the Fiora, and must before 
on the S. bank of the Fosso Palamento, both fallil 
Palombara to the neighbourhood of the Osteria di 
point 105 {supra, 74), If Nibby is right in sayi^ 
towards the Fiora, then the line going W, fror 
ancient too. 

It is not unlikely, though not certain^ that the| 
105 from the S. is ancient also. In that case, we 
prolonged as far as Monte Venere or even Stazz 
ii* 374* 37^ J speaks of an ancient road from Grol 
Chiodato, Cretone and Stazzano, and would certain| 
line. At Monte Venere the prominent ruins of a 
built upon an ancient water reservoir, and trace^ 
may be seen at three points further \Y. 
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The ruins at Le Pedicate consist of remains of Cyclopean walls, shortly 
described by Gell and Nibby and attributed by them to a city : from a sketch 
given by the former, they seem to resemble those on the Monte Madano 
{supra, 78), but from the maps of both writers it would appear that they 
are to be sought just below the modern road, to the S. of the Convento, on 
a hill known as Colle Palombara ; it is not clear whether they run in a 
straight line or lines, or whether they enclose a space. I have not been 
able so far to discover them, enquiries having proved fruitless ; but I must 
confess that I have not thoroughly searched the neighbourhood of 
Moricone, which, to tell the truth, lies somewhat far from the Roman 
Campagna in the narrower sense. I may conclude my survey of the 
district by mentioning that the road going N.N.W. from Moricone to join 
the prolongation of the Via Nomentana N. of Monte Libretti is no doubt 
the concluding portion of the important deverticulum from Tibur to the Via 
Salaria, part of which we have already followed, while its southern portion 
will be dealt with infra, 173 sqq. Just to the N. of Moricone it passes by 
the remains of a very large villa in opus reticulatnm, with an open circular 
cistern. There are no traces of antiquity on the cross-road from near this 
point to Monte Libretti, except for the ruins marked at point 145, which 
are unimportant foundations in concrete. 

Having thus completed our survey of the Via Salaria and the Via 
Nomentana, and of the territory through which they pass, we now 
return to Rome, and take up the examination of the Via Tiburtina 
and its branches. 

VIA TIBURTINA. 

I.— From the Porta Tiburtina to Settecamini. 

The Via Tiburtina is one of the most important roads that issue from 
the gates of Rome, carrying a large amount both of local and of long- 
distance traffic.^ The road itself is, however, until the last part of its 
course, in no way remarkable either for the beauty of the country which it 
traverses, or for the difficulties which have had to be dealt with by its 
engineers. On the contrary, until the actual ascent to Tibur begins, the 
road runs through a gently undulating and somewhat monotonous district, 

^ For the division of the roads radiating from Rome into these two classes, see Papers of the 
British School at Rome, \. 127. 
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and has no obstacles to contend with, except th 
twice crosses. The ascent to Tibur^ too, though 
problems of engineering; The result is that the m<| 
the ancient line pretty closely, and no deviations 
noticed until two-thirds of the distance have 
neighbourhood of Bagni, where the change in line 
inundations of the sulphur springs, which, until tfi 
Anio by a canal (constructed by Cardinal Ippoli 
century), ran unchecked over the plain. The Ante 
distance from Rome to Tibur as 20 miles, whilj 
gerana allows 16 (which should undoubtedly 
miles from Rome to the station ad aquas Albula 
this station and Tibur having fallen out No milesl 
between Rome and Tibur— ^that given by man J 
h a forgery (CLL, xiv, 361 ♦). The positions of 
discovered further along the road, however, mak^ 
distance between Rome and Tibur should have 
Antonine itinerary has it: There is, in the first 
recently at the 36th mile, where the Via Sublace 
Via Valeria, at a place about 16 miles from Tibur 
and the 43rd milestone also exists in siiu {Sitppi^ 
American Sdioal of C/assica/ Studies in Rome, \\ 
however, involves us in considerable difficulties, wl 
below^ ; and this is one reason why I have not at] 
this road to indicate the probable jx>sitions of the 
It is, further, by no means certain by which | 
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Hiilsen prefers the theory that the road from the Porta Esquilina just 
referred to is the original Via Tiburtina (Kiepert and Hiilsen, Forma 
Urbis Romae^ tab. i.), though the name * Tiburtina Vetus ' is not vouched 
for by any classical authority and is only retained for convenience (Jordan, 
Topographic, i. 3. 343). This seems to be the most probable supposition of 
the three, inasmuch as the arch erected by Augustus in 5 B.C. for the 
passage of the Aquae Marcia, Tepula and lulia, bearing an inscription 
{C,LL, vi. 1244) recording his restoration of them (which was incorporated 
in the outer half of the Porta Tiburtina of the Aurelian wall), points to the 
importance of the road which passed under it, while we find that the 
straight road from the Porta Viminalis passed through the Aurelian wall 
by a small postern, which was closed at some unknown period. We may 
notice, too, that the earliest tombs which flanked the * Tiburtina Vetus ' were 
found to date from the beginning of the Imperial period (Jordan, op, cit, 
367, 368). Lanciani s theory succeeds in accounting for the importance of 
the Porta Viminalis, but involves two sharp turns within a comparatively 
short distance ; while that of Fabretti, though the straightness of line which 
it gives is in its favour {infra, 87), seems hardly consistent with the compara- 
tively small importance which his road seems to have possessed in 
imperial times. The postern by which it left the city after the erection of 
the Aurelian wall is situated immediately S. of the Praetorian Camp ; 
its ancient name is unknown, and, for lack of a better appellation, it is 
generally called the Porta Chiusa,^ having been blocked up at an uncertain 
date. 

Along the first part of the course of the road various discoveries have 
been made, the most notable being that of the * Tomba della Medusa,' 
excavated in the Vigna Lozano-Argoli in 1839, which lay on the N. of 
the road. It is a square chamber in opus quadratum of travertine and 
contained three fine sarcophagi (from one of which it takes its name) which 

' A block of peperino, built into the later wall which follows the line of the S. wall of the 
Praetorian camp, and measuring 070 by 0*50 m^tre, bears the following inscription : 

IVNr VERI 

Nibby and Cell {Miira di Roma, 336) give it thus : — 

N N . CEB 

NVND VEK 
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are now in the Lateran (Helbig, Fiikrtr^ L p. 471, n| 

deir Amid PonL x, 22^ ; Bu//. Inst 1S39, 1 
Two bricks tamps were found in the tomb {C.Li 
132 A.D. ; 2031, 4—134 A,D.), which, if, as seems pij 
the inner facing of the vaulting of the roof» give 
the buildlng^. It is surrounded by buildings of brfclj 
latum, which in the recent excavations for the constru| 
hospital known as the PoJiclinico were found to 
and painted plaster on their walls. Other discove 
made in the course of the work, but are mostly o^ 
Noi. ScaiK and BttiL Com. passim — since 1888, espl 
l€6, 403; 1896, 524; 1899, 130, 201; BulL Co\ 
opposite to the tomb the sc/mla sodalinm Simnl 
(De Rossi, BuiL Crist 1864, ^7 \ CLL. vl S39); an] 
in the Vigna Rondanini^ several waterpipes were fJ 
century- — CLL. xv. 7255, 7474 (this pipe bore the nl 
Front in us, curator aquarum under Trajan), 76 12, j6\ 
of baths were brought to Hght in 1S39 and 1S47 (Lai] 
Opposite to the Tomba del la Medusa, the Vi 
probably follows the line of an ancient road, di^ 
Tiburtina: a branch from it to the E., perhaps fol 
(infray 93}, leads to the Vigna Querini, where some] 
quarries were discovered in 1872 {Bull. Inst 1872, 
1888, 18 ; Lanciani, Ruins and Exvavat ions, 33). 

Beyond the Policlinico the course of the road 
prolonged it would fall jpto the line of the modern 
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Marcia, Tepula and lulia over the road, on the outside of which Honorius 
added another arch and two towers flanking it.^ The inner arch was also 
constructed by Honorius ; he restored the walls in 400 A.D. as the inscrip- 
tion {CLL, vi. 1 190) records — * egestis immensis ruderibus*: compare the 
identical inscriptions of the Porta Portese and the Porta Maggiore {ibid. 
1 1 88, 1 1 89). The meaning of this phrase is, according to Lanciani {Ruins 
aiid Excavations of Ancient Rome^ 73), that * Stilicho and Honorius found 
the walls almost buried under a mass of rubbish and refuse : ^ and as they 
had neither time nor means to clear the rubbish away, they levelled it on 
the spot, and raised at once the level of that strip of city land from 9 
to 13 feet. The thresholds of the Portae Flaminia, Tiburtina, Praenestina 
and Ostiensis of Honorius are as much as this above those of the tin^e 
of Aurelian.' The whole of the inner arch was removed by Pius IX. in 
1869. The tower on the right hand of the gate has in its base some 
travertine blocks from a tomb, one of which bears the inscription CLL. 
vi. 23381. According to Nibby {Viaggio, i. 96; Analisi, iii. 639) the 
pavement of the road was discovered not far outside the gate in excavating 
for the foundations of a church, and below it two earlier pavements 
(cf. also Lanciani in Mon. Line. i. 476). 

Nibby remarks that, besides the discovery of the pavement, . the , 
existence of tombs on each side demonstrates that the modern road coin- 
cides with the ancient. Promis {Alba Fucense^ 15) notes a slight devia- 
tion of the modern road to the left about 300 yards outside the gate, so 
that it cut through the remains of a piscina and some tombs, while paving- 
stones were to be seen high up on the right. The road then entered into 
a cutting through the tufa : here the modern road ran to the right of the 
ancient, which kept straight on through the vineyards, being rejoined by 
the modern after something less than a mile, a little before the Via Cupa 
is reached. This account is of considerable interest, since the construc- 
tion of a new quarter has completely altered the appearance of the Via 
Tiburtina between the gate and S. Lorenzo, all traces of antiquity having 
entirely disappeared. 

^ Plainer {Topography oj Ancient Rome^ 120) attributes the foundations of the towers to 
Aurelian. 

^ The roads apparently ran at the old level*, while these huge heaps of rubbish accumulated on 
either side of them : when the rubbish was levelled down, the roads were correspondingly raised. 
Cf. Mon. Line, i, 476, ' la via Tiburtina dei tempi di Augusto corre a tre metri sotto la soglia della 
porta diOnorio, ed e fiancheggiata da sepolcri costrliiti a bugna di speri»ne, e da colombai di maniera 
reiicolata.* 
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At some point before tKe first milestone wa.J 
PallaSj the freedman of Claudius, was situated (PlinJ 

Recent discoveries made between the gate 
Lorenzo are recorded in Not. ScatK and Buii. Com, 
of earlier j>eriods, Vacca, mem, io8 (infra, 92) ; I 
Bartoli, mem, 136^138, Anikht Sepoicri, 99, may 
excavations made when the tramway station was cc 
Venturis on the left just outside the gate, the color 
ceii was found, with many of the inscriptions s| 
13402-13414) ; and 400 fragments of sculptures of 
to light when the wall of the vineyard, as materil 
served, was demolished. The pavement of the roadl 
with tombs on each side of it {Not Scat*. 187S, 3461 
shortly before the modern cemetery is reached, a ma 
the original gilding and painting still preserved J 
1884,42, i05> 

The original basilica of S, Lorenzo was eri 
and eniarged and restored by Pelagius If. at the enl 
Sixtus HI, built a larger basilica back to back wit 
united by Honorius IIL, who also built the portiJ 
of the foundation of the cashiium at S. Lorenzo fol 
church seems to have been the end of the I2thcei 
127}, and not the 9th, as Lanciani, who reprc 
by Heemskerck {Ruins and Extavaiions, 85), cc 
shown round three sides of the church (not the E.) il 
Seven Churches, published by Lafreri for the Jubi 
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of the saint into its right position in the church — that is, in the centre of 
it, immediately in front of the apse (Marucchi, op, cit, 313). Marty 
inscriptions from the catacomb have been found in the successive 
enlargements of the cemetery, and have been arranged on the spot. 

Many other discoveries have been, and are still, made in the cemetery 
from time to time. In BulL Inst, 1869, 227, a road is described as having 
been found at a depth of 3*40 metres below the modern ground level, 
under the portico at the entrance to the cemetery, with a steep slope from 
N. to S., and diverging about 30° from the line of its smaller side.* 
Beneath it ran a cloaca, in which were found tiles bearing the stamps 
C.I.L, XV. 1234, 1346, and a stamp (not more particularly described) of the 
figlinae Domitianae, and into which drained the buildings on each side of 
the road. Bull. Com, 1 872-3, 2 1 records the discovery of a statue of Hercules 
and a small shrine of Terra Mater. The waterpipe CI.L xv. 7378 was 
also found here ; another, ibid, 7461, is vaguely described as having been 
found outside the Porta S. Lorenzo. 

An interesting inscription is that of Statilia Euhodia, found in what 
was once the Vigna Torlonia (now a part of the cemetery), among the 
remains of a columbarium (so a note in Stevenson, Cod, Vat, 10565, f. 36^), 
which speaks of the tomb thus : ' hoc moni[men]tum sive sepulchrum quod 
est via Tiburtina clivo Bassilli parte laeva, quod est conclusum in fr(onte) 
a maceria Caes[i]ae Paulinae ' {Not, Scav, 1890, 355 ; Bull, Com, 1890, 335 ; 
CI.L, vi. 36364). Hulsen {Rom, Mitt, 1891, 112) infers that the clivus 
Bassilli was a road leading northwards from the Via Tiburtina, but this 
involves the acceptance of the theory (see below) that the road found in 
the Campo Verano was the Via Tiburtina : and it would seem that * parte 
laeva ' may just as well be referred to the clivus as to the main road. 

In Not, Scav, 1877, 271 (cf. Bull, Com, 1878, 20) it is stated that the 
pavement of the Via Tiburtina was discovered on the hill in which the 
catacomb of S. Cyriaca is excavated, crossing the point known as II 
Pincetto, which is just N.E. of the basilica, from the tomb of the Antonelli 
family to what was then the Vigna Caracciolo : and in Not. Scav. 1893, 5 19 the 

^ The description is vagiic — * larger side ' would have Ixien more correct, unless indeed the 
meaning is that the slope is across the axis of the road. But this is improbable, and it is most likely 
that this is a portion of the road from the Porta Maggiore to S. Lorenzo, the pavement of which 
was discovered in 1881 in a vineyard at a depth of 10 metres below the present ground level, 
together with a tomb {Rull. Com. 1881, 203 ; C.I.L. vi. 22076). If this is so, the line of the road 
is not correctly given in Papers^ i. map i. 
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existence of a piece of pavement is noted * on the E. 
Caracciolo/' in plot no. 93 of the cemetery/ whic 
belonged to the same road, though the details an 
one to form an opinion, not even the exact direc 
was running being given. In any case, no decisiv 
the road was anything more than a devertiatium ; 
that it is impossible to find any trace of an ancien 
the E. of the cemetery, between it and tfie railwi 
ancient buildings — a somewhat surprising fact, sine 
commands a fine view. To the S. of the cemetery, 
the E, of, the Villa Kocco {Papers, I map ij ther| 
of a villa, which seems to have been a building of c- 

In BulL Com, 1896, 295, among the Atti della 
logica Com un ale. it is stated that a large archaeolj 
portion of the Via Tiburtina had been constructed 
the late Henry Stevenson. The statement seems* 
somewhat premature, for though the framework of 
office of the Commission, no archaeological discove 
This is a real misfortune, for the finds made in 
many : and such a problem as the present might 
solution had we the whole of the evidence before 

In Stevenson's MS. notes ( Vat. LaL 10565^ f. 3^ 
one or two inscriptions from the first portion of 
have not yet been published. I therefore give the 



usJ 



til 



I* 9 Oct. 1S7S, Vigna Venturi, 20 metres frnJ 
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2. ' Campo Verano presso Tantico magazzino sul Pincette/ 

D 
SEX • CALPVRNIO non e in C./.Z. 

GEMELLO 
ecc 

3. A fragment of a terracotta vase (perhaps an oUa) with letters 
painted on it in white 

( SVM IVS 

I XXX 

found by Stevenson himself in April, 1891, on the hill then un^er conver- 
sion into a part of the cemetery between the Casale and Portonaccio. He 
conjectures that the meaning may be [ego] sum Ius[ti], the number of 
years following in the second line. 

4. On f 37 he gives the following Christian inscription : 

VPERORVM DEFENSO 
OMES SVOS DECEP 
D L\ PACE DXI KALIVLI 
IVS REERICERET. 

5. On f. 37^ he notes the following inscription from some MS. the 
reference to which is not clear : 

I SEPTIMIVS RVFVS \ 
j MAGISTER . SYMMAE I 

* Romae e ruderibus erutis in vinea quae est sita supra Coemeterium 
secus viam Tiburtinam paulo infra basilicam S, Laurentii.' 

We may also notice that Vacca (mem. 108) records the discovery at 
a casale called La Marmorata, outside Porta S. Lorenzo, of a travertine 
sarcophagus with a vase of alabastro cotognino inside it, within which were 
the ashes of a woman and some of her ornaments. It was, he says, not 
far from the place (on the Via Praenestina, outside Porta S. Lorenzo) 
where he puts the discovery of the forged inscription C./.L. vi. 3443a*. 
Stern {Colleziojie di pavimenti classici a inusaico^ 22) figures a pavement 
from the Villa Brancadoro, outside the Porta S. Lorenzo, which is now 
in the Gabinetto di pitture antiche at the Vatican. 
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A further argument against the view that the 
through the Campo Verano is the fact that, on t| 
highroad, under the Vigna Gori, opposite to the 
catacomb of S. Hippolytus, which, had it not been 
Cyriaca by the Via Tiburtina, would not have 
(De Rossi, BuiL Crist 1882, i r sqq?}. The Einsie 
puts it clearly : * In via Tiburtina foris murum, 
ypoliti \su\ In dextera s(an)c{t)i Laurentli ' {M\ 
statue of the saint (now in the Lateran) which was 
as being a genuine production of Christian art of] 
Christ (Marucchi, ^^, dt 320). The casale is built 
Genesius {BulL Crist 1882, 52 ; Marucchi, Catacomt 
of which is parallel to the line of the highroad. Itl 
Traces of buildings similarly orientated are to be seJ 

If, indeed, Promis' account {supra, 88) is correc^ 
slightly to the N.W, of the modern, though no tra 
seen* In any case, the cutting on the N\W, side of 
S. Lorenzo, has been widened in recent times, as 
and a drain cut in the rock may stiil be seen in 
fragments of brick in the vineyard above. 

Not far off, in the time of Clement XL, m 
belonged to the Piccolomini, but was at the tim^ 
Colonnese family of Velletri, a tomb with a 
travertine was discovered, and in it a fine vase I 
palms (2 feet) in height, containing human bones] 
a sardonyx set in it, upon which was carved the 
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ancient line ; the cutting made for it N.E. of the Poh'clinico is of consider- 
able depth, and paving-stones have recently been seen in it (Promis, op, 
cit. 17 ; Gori, loc. cii. — who says that remains of several ancient villas are 
to be seen along it, a statement which I have not been able to confirm — 
Lanciani, Forma Urbis, 4, 11). A columbarium found at the point where 
it enters the Via Tiburtina, but not properly excavated, is mentioned by 
Lanciani {Bull, Com, 1885, 108 ; cf C.LL, vi. 33774, 33794). Those buried 
in it belonged to the household of the younger Antonia, the wife of 
Drusus, brother of Tiberius. The * Vigna Nardi, in the tenuta di Tor 
Sanguigna,' which is near the Vigna Gori-Fortunati along the Via Cupa, 
was the scene of excavations in June, 1862. Here was found the 
sepulchral inscription Kaibel, /.G^./. 2134, and also the brickstamp CJ.L, 
XV. 603a (about 140 A.D.). In the Vigna Savini, on the right, apparently, 
along the Via Cupa, a marble vase full of gold coins was found in 1682 
(Bartoli, mem, 99, in Fea, Misc. i. 250). 

A little further on, the highroad crosses the railway to Florence. The 
construction of the bridge led to the discovery of a series of underground 
passages intended for use as cisterns, with vertical shafts 1*03 metre in 
diameter, and converted into a place of burial in the first century B.C. In 
them were found five white clay pots, used for incineration, three of which 
had the name of the deceased painted on them. See Not, Scav, 1883, 171 ; 
1890, 135 ; Bull, Com, 1884, 54. A similar series of pots was found in 
1732-3 near the church of S. Cesareo on the Via Appia {CI.L, vi. p. 1103), 
but in that instance the name of the deceased was inscribed upon a piece 
of bone placed inside the pot with the ashes. 

The discovery of tombs a capanua, in which the tiles bore the stamps 
CLL, XV. 408b. 730, proved that the use of these cisterns as places of burial 
continued till the 3rd century A.D. Other tombs of an ordinary character 
are described in Not, Scav, 1883, 131. 

Not far off, several fragmentary statues belonging probably to the 3rd 
century A.D. were discovered {id, 1885, 159), while in the construction of 
the station itself some remains of walls in opus reticulatum were found, and 
also some tombs a capanfia formed of tiles bearing the stamps CLL, xv. 
904, e, f, which belong to the time of Trajan {id, 1889, 367 ; 1890, 15). 

The name Portonaccio (' ruined gateway ') belongs to the entrance 
gate into the farm on the S. of the road (which now belongs to Prince 
Torlonia) and has been extended to the farm itself 
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The casale must occupy the site of a Romar 
wall to the S.W. of it contains some ancient conslj 
blocks of tufa measuring 25 x 9 cm., with courses 
to I'S cm. thick- To the S.S.E. of the casale isl 
chamber measuring about ij'Cxyg metres insideJ 
and brick facing: it stands high» having a vau]te(| 
which seems to have served merely as a foundatior 

On the top of the hill, to the E., quarr>'ing operl 
light — and in large measure destroyed — the remainl 
walls of opus reticu latum. At its eastern extren 
structure, apparently a tomb, with a domed concrtj 
6'2 inetres in diameter, is lighted by four slit wii| 
brickwork : the entrance was apparently on the N. 
opening about rS m. in width, but the earth withi| 
the spring of its arch : on the three other sides i 
0*9 m. in width. The building has double walls, 
thick, the outer, faced with opus reticulatum, aiil 
buttresses about 0*6 m, in width, 07 m. thick : thJ 
two walls is O^S m. It cannot have served for dr| 
its position well above the original floor level, anc 
interrupted by some of the buttresses, and must 
dr>'ness. The drum of a tufa column 0^5 m. in dia 
belongs probably to the villa^ and not to this tom| 
far as can be seen, no place for it. 

Further to the N.E.^ and not very far from 
remains of an extensive villa in opus reticulatum J 
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excavated, and was found to be built in opus reticulatum without the 
admixture of brickwork : here was discovered the bottom of a glass bottle 
bearing the mark CLL. xv. 6987. Recently trees have been planted here, 
and these remains have come to light once more in the holes that have 
been dug for them : a small portion of an arched chamber still remains 
above ground. 

The drainage of the villa was extremely well arranged, all the rainwater 
being carefully collected and conveyed by shafts into a network of 
passages cut in the rock and lined with cement. At the bottom of one of 
these shafts a statue of Apollo was found, while in the villa itself a male 
draped figure, of the type of an Aesculapius, was discovered {^Not. Scav. 
1884, 43, 81, 106). 

The tract of country bounded by the highroad on the S., the 
railway on the W., and the Anio on the N. and E., forms the Tenuta 
di Pietralata, and contains extensive tufa quarries, some of which may be 
ancient, as remains of antiquity are extremely scanty, though the site 
is fine. Opposite the S. end of the railway station at Portonaccio, in a 
cutting made in connexion with it, are traces of a villa, and remains of 
foundations may be seen in the same cutting opposite the N. end of the 
station {supra, 94). 

About a kilometre further to the N., on a hill above the railway, is 
a small water reservoir, but no trace of any building to which it could have 
belonged. This ruin lies about a mile due W. of the Ca.sale Pietralata, 
which appears to occupy an ancient site, as there are at it two Composite 
capitals of white marble 33 cm. in diameter, a drum of a peperino column 
59 cm. in diameter, and other fragments. On the S. side of the 
casale there are remains of a late concrete floor, and to the S.W. the ruins 
of a building in tufa concrete of the late classical or early mediaeval period, 
in which it would seem that reticulatum cubes have been used as material. 
By the farm road are the remains of a small water reservoir. The con- 
struction of the fort, a little way to the N., led only to the discovery 
of a rectangular well shaft, 350 metres in depth {N'ot. Scav, 1883, 172). 

Half a mile beyond the railway bridge, close to the point where 
the Aqua Virgo passes under the highroad, a road goes off to the S. into 
some quarries, which may possibly have been an ancient deverticulum, 
as there are remains of a tomb in opus reticulatum close by. There are, 
however, no traces of it further to the S., and the tomb is not perhaps too far 
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off to belong to the main road. For the next mile 
of antiquity are wanting, but the line of the ancient r(| 
much from that taken by the modern. In li 
discovered between the 3rd and 4th kiJometre at th 
35 metres to the right of the modern road (Nt^f. Seal 
notes' verso il 3° miglio (moderno) osteria fabbricatij 
sepolcro/ Near the 4th milestone stood the Villa 
mentioned by MartiaJ^ Epig: i\ 12 (cL l 82), * Itur a<| 
Tiburis arces canaque sulphureis Albula fumat 
sacrum dilectaque iugera Musis signat vicina 
Some authors have taken * urbs ' to refer to Tibyr, 
second line is a description of the Via Tiburtina, al 
too closely. The remains of a reservoir on the le| 
ig) attributes to it have very likely disappeared : 
seen them. 

Just before the 5th kilometre stone the modeJ 
left of the ancient, and crosses the Anio by a new l| 
ancient Hne after about a mile. The ancient 
runs straight to the Anio, which it crosses by the old! 
origin of the name is doubtful : in a document of I 
Pons Mammi, in another of i 100 as Pons Mamma 
578I It is generally supposed to have had origij 
large and two small, though Promts (^fi. ciL 20I 
two of equal size : it was built of blocks of tufa arl 
being employed for the facing: and it was, prJ 
Nomentano and the Ponte Salario, restored by Narl 
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la riviere servit k s^parer les deux armees. Les Fran9ais furent constraints 
k rompre la seule arche antique dont ce pont est compost. L'ouverture 
presente une longueur de i6 m. sur une largeur de 4 m. 50 (the total 
width of the bridge, which Promis, /oc, «'/., gives at 4*85 m.), et une profon- 
deur totale de i m. 45 y compris T^paisseur du pav6. Cette operation a 
caus6 le d^placement et la disjonction de cinque pierres en travertin, au 
cintre de Tarche du c6t6 ou Teau sort du pont; c'est pourquoi la 
restauration doit etre prompte, afin que le reste du pont ne vienne pas k 
s'^crouler. Le dommage est 6va\u6 4,000 &us/ Only one of the side 
arches now exists— that on the right bank: it is of brickwork of a late 
period. The bridge is a remarkably narrow one, being, as we have seen^ 
only 450 rnetres wide. This is the normal width of a Roman highroad,^ 
but the bridges are as a rule somewhat wider, and Promis, noting that the. 
bridges of the Via Valeria beyond Tivoli are 7*25 metres wide, attributes it 
to an early period. Among the blocks of travertine employed by Narses,. 
on the side looking up-stream were two bearing fragments of inscriptions 
probably from tombs: one bore the letters [l]entvl, the other the 
letters O N.^ 

Nibby {Aualisi, i. 457) mentions the existence of traces of an ancient, 
bridge over a stream which he calls the Marrana, near its junction with the 
Anio, pointing to the existence of a deverticulum intended to give access- 
to the quarries and connecting the Via Tiburtina with the Via Collatina^ 
which, according to him, was also prolonged to the Via Praenestina, passing 
near Tor Sapienza. Close to it were other remains in reticulatum. 

Traces of a bridge are in fact to be seen close to the point where the 
Fosso Gottifredi and the Fosso Bocca di Leone join and fall into the Anio. 
These remains consist of a line of three courses of tufa blocks about 
15 metres in length, adjacent to which is a mass of concrete 3*10 metres 
thick, and beyond that again, projecting into the stream, another line of 
blocks of tufa : 30 yards further up are similar remains, probably belonging 
to the supporting wall of the road, which must have skirted the left bank: 
of the Anio, and have joined the Via Tiburtina slightly further W., and 
just before it passes over the Ponte Mammolo. 

^ Uggeri, Giornaia a Tivoli^ 15, says that he found the width of the road at various points- 
further on to be only 12 feet, and that it was the narrowest Roman highroad that he knew. Cf.. 
also infra^ loi, 114, and, for a much greater width, 120, 124, 126. 

^ Uggeri, Vues des Environs de Rome, vol. xviii. (Tivoli), PI. IV, gives a view of the bridge,, 
showing the position of these blocks. 
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Upon the left bank of the Anio, about 25 
are three courses of blocks of tufa, forming a 
the nature of which is uncertain. Shortly aftj 
Tiburtina turns from N.N,E, to N. by W. (at the 
tomb) and then to N.N.E, again. The inscnptiotj 
(878, 235 n., is built into a wall on the W. of the 
have found its way into CJ.L. vi. 

At the second turn a deverticulum divergesl 
three tombs belonging to it are visible before it cro| 
also on both sides of the cutting of the latter 
more of its tombs and the line of the road itsj 
Excavations were made in 1 878, and are described i 
1S78, 215 sqq. Most of the inscriptions found bel 
Republican period. Fabretti {Df Aquis, Diss, iii J 
running on past the Casale S. Basilio until it falls 
Whether it passed W» or E, of the Ruderi del Coa 
first case it would join the Via Nomentana at the 
Strada Vecchia di Falombara leaves it ; in the secJ 
latter road after the divergence. The former see| 
appears to have kept just W. of the Casale S* 
built upon an ancient reservoir' the villa which 
To the W, of this road runs a track, keeping para| 
diverging due W. : it is merely a modern quarry 
in 1888, the fossil remains of very large animals| 
!888, 392). 

The road described by Stevenson has rece 
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a quarry railway for some portion of its course. About 1 50 yards along 
the cutting on its W. side an arch is seen with a span of 1*23 metre, no 
doubt a small culvert under the road, with which it is not quite at right 
angles. The section of the road itself is also clearly seen ; the bottom layer 
of large chips of selce is about 25 cm. thick, and then comes a gravel layer 
of about 30 cm. which seems to have formed its surface {op, cit, 216). 

Traces of the two different lines of the road as made out by Stevenson 
can be seen at the N. end of the cutting. A little further on, to the W. of 
the road, the quarry railway has cut through the remains of a fine villa, 
originally constructed in neat opus reticiilatuvt with tufa quoins, but restored 
•in rougher work. Below it are passages about 3 feet wide and 6 high cut 
in the tufa and lined with cement, which, as was frequently the case, were 
used as water cisterns. A dolium found here bore the stamp 

|- 1 CV1DIV8 

' ' FELIX FE 



and on the edge was scratched in letters 6 cm. high 

CN UN I AMI (Cn(aei) (A)eliani ?). 

Several paving-stones which were found about the ruins probably 
belonged to a deverticidum leading to the villa from the road we have just 
described. On the E. side of this road are remains of vaulted structures in 
opus reticulatum and mounds which seem to conceal other ruins. 

In one of these tufa quarries, but within the limits of the Tenuta 
di Aguzzano {supra, 53), two sepulchral inscriptions were discovered in 
1904 ; one is the tombstone of M. Aurelius Asclepiadeis and Aurelia Salva 
and a large number of their freedmen and freedwomen, the other is that of 
M. Gavius Amphio Mus, a freed man of M. Gavius Maximus, identified by 
Gatti with a praefectus praetorio of that name under Antoninus Pius, who 
held office for 20 years {Prosop. Imp. Rom. ii. p. 1 1 2). Both inscriptions 
are given in Not. Scav, 1904, 106, the second only in Bull. Com. 1904. 201. 

The Via Tiburtina may return to the modern road shortly after Ponte 
Mammolo, though its exact course is somewhat uncertain. A road appears 
running due E. in a quarry just to the N. of the 7th kilometre of the modern 
highroad ; ' but, as the pavement is about i metre below the present level 

'. ' ? A sepulchral inscription discovered * in a vineyard near the 7lh kilometre ' is published in 
■82* if. Com. 1899, 262. 
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of the soil, it is not traceable further in either ilirJ 
excavation. The width i^ 35 metres (12 feet), whl 
for the main road (the identification would, besidd 
useless turn) ; and the section of its bed is com pip 
stones of selce comes a layer of gravel 0^35 met 
tufa for about 0*8 metre, then another layer of gravj 
each side of the road itself is a crepido of Iar[^e tl 
wide, and beyond this again a footpath, paved witll 
on gravel, 3'40 metres wide on the N, and 2 25] 
Beyond the road there is a tomb on the W. side of i 
part of the facing of cement in the interior, and 
reservoir and other buildings in opus reticulatum, all 
the line of the road. A little to the N.W. is a pu| 
provided with footholes. Some of these remains 
the time of Nibby, as he {Sckedt, iv, 10) notes 
between the 7th and 8th kilometres of the mod<j 
mentions a tomb on the left at the 5th mile, and sl| 
at s^ miles out On the S of the road are extenj 
opus reticylatum with tufa quoins. 

In the field to the E. of the quarry I saw a blocj 
loose, bearing the following inscription — certainly 
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Praedii muris obsecundans quod La Vanina^ appellant. Murus porro 
antiquis parietinis alicubi superstructus videtur, sed sepulcrorumne an 
alterius aedificii rudera haec sint, facile non est decernere. Vetus porro 
via magis adhuc sinistrorsum declinabat, et antiquum viatrium paullo 
ultra emittebat in Nomentanam, ut arbitror, tendens. Recens vero recta 
tendens veteri iterum iungebatur ad alium pariter antiquum pontem sub 
quo rivus qui Magugliani^ dicitur ad proximum Anienem properat. 
Distat autem hie pons duo circiter Milliaria a praecedenti quern Mammulum 
appellavimus. 

* Fabrettus in Tabula Topographica libro de Aquaeductibus iuncta* 
veterem viam non nisi prope VIII aburbelapide recenti coniunxit. At in 
emendatiore altera quam in Apologemate contra Gronovium edidit,* mox 
memorati pontis antiquitatem fortasse animadvertens, utramque viam [the 
rest is lost].' 

It will be seen that Rcvillas has detected a great deal of the truth, though 
it is difficult to suppose that the ancient road did not fall into the line 
taken by the modern until the bridge over the Fosso di Pratolungo : 
one would rather be inclined to think that they coincide from a point 
a little to the E. of the 7th kilometre.^ Fabretti's original view is still 
further removed from the truth ; while in his later map the sharp bend up 
to Torre Vergata seems incorrect, though if the calculation given below 
(p. 109, n.) represents Revillas* final idea, it would seem that he held the 
same view, which is also to be found in Ameti's map. Torre Vergata is 
probably a tower just S. of the Casale di Pratolungo, but on the left bank 
of the Fosso di Pratolungo, of which only the foundations remain. The 
name * vergata ' means striped, />. it must have been constructed in bands 
of differently coloured materials. There seems to be no basis for the sup- 
position that the road ever ascended through the dip just to the S. of this 

* This is the casale on the W. edge of the ancient road, between it and the river. 

' Elsewhere in his papers Revillas notes at the 6th mile of the modern road, * Ponte antico 
sotto Tosteria detta la Casetta de' Cavallari posta a mano diritta. Vedonsi dalla stessa parte in 
lontananza i rottami d'antico luogo ' (the reference is perhaps to some mediaeval ruins N. of the 
8th kilomMre of the modern road). 

» Diss. iii. Tab. i. 

* Cf. the map of the Dorsum Praenestinum et Tusculanum added to the 2nd edition {opp, 

p. 90)- 

* Cf. Eschinardi (ed Venuti, 1750), Descrizione di Roma e delt A^o RomanOy 235 : * La strada 
fin qua (Settecamini) h tortuosa, e arenosa, il che non credo fosse deir antica Via Tiburtina, 
vedendosi a luogo a luogo vestigi delP antica via selciata.* He does not however tell us on which 
side of the modern road, nor at what points, these fragments of pavement were to be seen. 
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tower.^ Ai^ to the ancient bridge referred to^ the 
modern road over the Fosso di Pratolungo (called 
Simone) is entirely modern, and that this is the strd 
Fabrettt's map. The smaller stream to the W. of I 
the S. of the modern bridge a small culvert oi 
which Revillas would hardly have taken for Roman| 

Just beyond the Casale dei Cavallari, the ancie 
the S. of the modern, following the line of the fielc 
1905^; I saw many of its paving-stones which had 
To the K of the 9th kilomJ^tre the cutting made 
able. To the N. of the road on the hill a tomb 
formed of tiles, with a dedicatory inscription (o| 
elsewhere) to Sanctus Silvanus— according to a 
Library, Cod. I. vL 205 f. 148 (quoted by Fea» Afhct 

Half a mile further, on the left of the road J 
extensive villa ; part of a water reservoir, cut in tl 
cemait, is still preser\*ed» but the rest has been qJ 
point the modern road still coincides with the ar] 
■on, the Osteria dei Settecamini is reached. Here 
del FoniQ (a name which it also bears), rottami dl 
sepolcri' 3 He also notes the tombs described in thc| 
and Tavernucole. 

To the S. of the road are extensive tufa ql 
a considerable extent be of ancient origin, like thos| 
Anio (ct. Papers, i. 141), 

The Torre S. Eusebio has at its base a numb^ 
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II.— From Settecamini to Ponte Lucano. 

At Settecamini a road known as the Strada Vecchia di Montecelio 
diverges to the left, running in a north-easterly direction, which it will be 
more convenient to describe at once. The cuttings by which it is taken 
through the hills are an almost sufficient indication of its antiquity, which is 
demonstrated by the existence df the paving in situ at a point rather over 
two miles from Settecamini. For some miles the only remains of antiquity^ to 
be seen are several water reservoirs, some of them of considerable size, proving 
that water was somewhat scarce in the district. The first three of these lie 
close to the road, at intervals of nearly a mile, the second of them — in the 
Riserva dei Pisciarelli — is a very large one, divided into several chambers* 
Near the fountain half a mile to the W., Nibby {Aficdisi, ii. 307) noticed in 
1830 an inscribed cippus erected in honour of Ser. Calpurnius Dexter,, 
consul ordinarius in 225 a.d. This and two other sepulchral inscriptions 
found at the same point were published in Bull. Inst. 1833, 64 by 
Borghesi and Kellermann {CJ.L. vi. 1368, 1485, i486).* Two more 
reservoirs are in the neighbourhood of the Laghetto di Marco Simone, a 
basin — probably of volcanic origin — about 300 yards in diameter and 
63 feet in depth, which is drained by an emissarium of uncertain (but quite 
possibly of Roman) date, cut through the rock on the N. side, and provided 
with ventilating shafts the sides of which are walled right down with 
mediaeval or modern masonry. 

Half a mile N.E. of the Laghetto, and close to the road, upon a hill 
called the Monte dell' Incastro, there is an extremely well preserved 
nymphaeum, constructed entirely below ground, and so completely hidden 
that our attention was only directed to it by some bushes growing round 
the window by which we entered it. The interior is circular, six metres 
in diameter and constructed of very good brickwork, probably of the 
latter half of the second century, with finely baked bricks and very thin 
courses of mortar, so that it was obviously intended to be exposed to^ 

' To the N. in the Riserva dello Spavento are the remains o a water reservoir and of other 
l)uil<lings, and to the N. of it again a building with two square niches on each side and one at the 
E. end, the arches of which have large impost blocks of travertine. There are some blocks which 
look like paving-stones in a bridge on the path which runs N. to Marco Simone, not far from these 
ruins : but I have no certain proof that it follows the line of an ancient road. 

^ They arc republished in CI.L. xiv. 3993-5. 
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view. A brick cornice runs round the interior, anc| 
roof, three metres in height from the cornice, begir 
ated with pJafn white mosaic which is almost perri 
hole op mttre in diameter which gives light and aij 

The window by which we entered is on the SA\| 
the cornice ; it is round-headed, and about I'S mi 
wide : at the top of the arch is white mosaic like 
the badness of the brickwork shows that the wint^ 
Below the cornice on each side of the window is 
niche, 17 metre wide and 0^95 metre deep, decoral 
sen ting tendrils intertwined in blue and green on 
arch of each niche is constructed with ornament ;| 
length* Between the niches and the window 
removed; were fixed in the brickwork- On the 
window, a large hole has been broken through 
m^re in thickness, and not faced on the outside, 
ing was underground when constructed* The lowt 
full of debris up to 4 metres below the cornice, anJ 
out clearing away the earth, to say what is the 
where the entrance is. It is to be hoped that the| 
be excavated, as it is well worth exploration. 

To the N.E. of this nymphaeum are the ruil 
large mediaeval building — a church or a (iomiisc\ 
the nymphaeum, at the trigonometrical point 
of a considerable building, apparently of the RotJ 
of dolia and bricks lie scattered about, but there ad 
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about a mile, then bears rather more to the N., and falls into the road 
from the Lago dei Tartar! to Montecelio not far S.W. of the railway 
station of Montecelio.^ From this point it probably led to the E., 
round the foot of the hill on which Montecelio stands, as well as to Monte- 
celio itself {infra, 179). The other turns almost due N. at once, then 
goes N.E. through a cutting in the rock, and turns a trifle more 
to the N. again as it passes below the casale of Torre Mastorta. 

There are no traces of other than mediaeval work at the casale, but 
a little way to the N.X.E. are the remains of a villa, while to the N. 
are two water reservoirs, the nearer a small single-chambered one above 
ground, now converted into a stable, the further a large single chamber 
sunk to some depth in the hill, with traces of a villa on the hilltop above 
it. Half a mile to the N. of the western one are insignificant remains 
upon the edge of a stream (the Fosso del Capo), to the W. of which, on 
the top of a hill, in the Tenuta del Pilo Rotto, may be seen some ruins, 
which were probably the scene of excavations made in 1822, when mosaic 
pavements in black and white, representing Tritons and Nereids, were 
discovered (Nibby, Aftaiisiy ii. 366). 

The excavations are more exactly described by P. E. Visconti {Memorie 
Romane di Antichitd e di Belle Arlt\ i. pt. 2, 10), who tells us that two 
pavements were discovered, the first of which, 18 palms by it (4 by 
2*45 metres), had only a geometrical pattern — a black meander on a white 
ground — and was not taken up, while the other, which had a Triton 
and various marine monsters round him in black on a white ground (with 
an additional rectangular piece where the threshold was, representing two 
lampreys (* remore ') with an arrow between them), was removed to a room 
near the sacristy of S. Maria in Via Lata, to which the ground belonged. 
Its size is not given, and what has become of it I do not know. 
Coppi no doubt refers to the same excavations when he states 
{Diss. Accad, Pont. v. 212) that* a few years before 1833' some rough 

^ The travertine quarries at this point are in the main modern : the remains of a villa in opus 
reticulatum with a portion of a water reservoir may be seen in and above them. The reservoir has 
one gallery perfectly preserved, with the wall dividing it from the next, but whether it had more 
than two chambers is uncertain. There are four arches in the dividing wall (which is 77 cm. thick), 
the two central ones measuring i '23 metre in height with a span of i '52 m^tre, while the two side 
ones are 99 cm. high with a span of 1*15 metre : the chamber which is preserved measures 8*40 by 
2*89 metres, and 2*55 in height to the top of the vaulted roof. 

A large mass of fallen concrete in the quarry may or may not belong to this reservoir. A 
travertine column drum 66 cm. in diameter may be noted in the field above. 
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mosaics were found, which were still preserved nt| 
-Lata, 

The remains now visible are scanty, but indue 
structure with some extremely good brick facing 
4 cm. in thickness and the mortar between them i 
thinner brick 0ust over 3 cm. thick) which I 
stamp 

' CTOR 




'w.^hich appears to be unpublished. 

The name of the tenuta, * pilo rotto,* meansi 
Anon, Hisp. Chisianus cited ad CJ.L. vi. 15030, * ir 
antique ubi est aqua benedicta in S Andrea in NI 
the name is an old one, inasmuch as it first appears 
IL of 1 134 (Nibby, Analisi, ii. 365), it is a curious 
more) that a ' broken cippus ' which justifies thi 
among these ruins. It bears the inscription — hithc 
^unpublished : 
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they are not in situ. They are of limestone, not of selce. On the W» 
bank of this stream are remains of an extensive villa : a grey granite 
column 50 cm. in diameter at the base still lies there, and three more were 
seen here a few years ago by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, but they have since 
been removed. In this district (on the Colle Cerino or Cervino, * nel 
Fondo Santavelli *) were found the inscriptions CJ,L. xiv. 3920, 3924,. 
3925 — all sepulchral and of no great importance. 

To the E. of Torre Mastorta the left half of a white marble cippus is 
lying in the field. It is 120 metre in height; above the plinth is a four- 
line inscription (almost illegible — I could only read 

ENO < 

N TYRAN 1 

in the first two lines). Above it is the bust of a woman (the bust of her 
husband was probably upon the other half of the cippus), and above that 
in the tympanum is an eagle. To the N. of it I saw another cippus^ 
said to have been discovered in 1898, but which, on examination, turned 
out to. have upon it the sepulchral inscription {C.I.L. xiv. 371 1) of M. 
Numius Proculus, a silk merchant (siricarius), set up by his wife, Valeria 
Chrysis. The cippus was seen here or hereabouts and copied in 183 1 or 
in 1832, and has apparently been lost sight of ever since. 

The road which we left at Torre Mastorta continues to run N.N.E.,. . 
and is for a time almost parallel to the other branch, and only about half a 
mile N. W. of it. A kilometre from Torre Mastorta a brick tomb is seen on 
the S.E. side of the road, and a kilometre further on another, of which only 
the concrete core of the walls remains. The road gradually trends more 
to the left, and after reaching the Fonte Formello turns due N. , and runs 
to the village of S. Angelo, of which we shall have to speak later on 
{infra, 186). 

The road which we have been considering has been taken by Westphal 
{Rbmische Kampagne, no) to be the original Via Tiburtina, which, he 
supposes, ran with this road as far as its bifurcation near Torre Mastorta,. 
and then followed its right branch for a mile or so ; after this it turned 
eastwards, passing to the N. of the Aquae Albulae, and ran straight across 
the plain to the Ponte dell* Acquoria {infra, 152), after crossing which it 
ascended a steep slope, and joined the other road at the outskirts of Tivoli,. 
just below the so-called Villa of Maecenas. He maintains that the .long 
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^it^tmtr was necessitated by the im passable state 
Aquae Albulae were taken into the Anio by a c^ 
other hypothesis, the existence of the Strada Vecct 
explicable, as it wouid have been far easier to mak 
to Moiitecelio from the road from Rome to S. Angek 
itself diverges from the Via Nomentana near Coaza 
road all the way from Settecamini to Montecelio. 
this IS the reason why the Antonine Itinerary gives tl 
to Tibur as 20 miles, whereas by the more recJ 
highroad which passes over l*onte Lucano) it is onl 
to the same cause the fact that the Tabula \\ 
di -stance of the station ad Aquas Albulas from Ron 
it is only 14 by the highroad. The inscription sail 
have been discovered in the i6th century near the| 
highroad, which is taken by Nibby {Anaiisi, nu 63c 
14th milestone, Is, however, a forgery of Pirro Ligor 

^ Revillas in hk notes iHfikcs the following calculalion in canne J 

Distance by the modern foai3 .. ... 18 moti*f 

SuMrari the distance frcim the ancjcnt gale of Tivtili to the t 

Add the distance from the Porta Viminalls to the Porta Chi J 
Add the ciifFercnce between the dijitance from the Porta CI 

junction of ihc ancient and the more recent Via TibiirtI 

from the Porta S* l>orenKo to the piini of junction 
Add the diflerence in length between the ancient and mot I J 

Mammolo to Ponlc del Magugbano 
A{M the difference in length between the ancient and inod| 

del Magugbano to Osteria del Forno 
Add the difference in length between the ancient and modi 
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Desjardins {Essai sur la Topographic du Latium^ ^S^X while he accepts 
the theory of the existence of the two roads, holds the reverse of Westphal's 
view as to their comparative antiquity. Nibby {loc. cit.) places the point of 
divergence between the older and the more recent road in the neighbour- 
hood of Casale Martellona, four miles or more along the modern road beyond 
Settecamini, and many other writers have taken this view.^ He states that 
the road can be traced across the plain, and Cabral and Del Re {Delle Ville 
di Tivoli, 45) mention the existence of paving-stones of selce (which is not a 
material found in the district) to the N. of the Lago della Regina. I 
have not been able to trace them, though there are a few (not in situ) a 
little to the W.^ There are also a few paving-stones (not in situ^ 
about 3 miles to the E., in the fieldwalls which flank the eastern 
portion of the path from the Ponte delle Vigne to the Ponte deir 
Acquoria (cf. Nibby, Sc/iede, iv. 34, cited stipra, 81, n. 2). This path 
must represent more or less the line that would have been taken by a 
road — supposing that it existed — from the Lago della Regina to the 
Ponte deir Acquoria. Westphal admits that no traces of his * primitive 
Via Tiburtina * are visible, while Canina {Edifiziy vol. v. p. 106) asserts 
that the baths of the Aquae Albulae (the so-called Bagni della Regina) 
were reached by a deverticulum from the 13th mile of the (present) Via 
Tiburtina, which followed more or less the line of the modern road to 
Montecelio,* and had only recently been destroyed ; and that this road 
could not be traced beyond the Lago della Regina. His view is that * la 
via Tiburtina e sempre passata per il Ponte Lucano.' It is noticeable that 
Nibby {Schede, iv. ii"") says, *on the way to the baths. . . a little before 
reaching the casale the traces of the ancient road which led to the baths, 
and probably is the original Tiburtina, are seen.' This does not agree with 
the statement of Cabral and del Re as to the existence of a road to the 
N. of the lake, which they suppose to have run thence straight to the Ponte 
deir Acquoria. Of such a road no traces are, as a matter of fact, to be seen ; 
at least, after careful search and repeated enquiries, I have been quite unable 
to discover any. This may be explained by the fact that the formation 

* Among them is Ansaloni (the author of an unpublished work on Tivoli, the MS. of which i& 
preserved in the Jesuit college there), who wrote^n 1791 (i. 241-243). 

^ It is just possible that these may have belonged to a road from the Lago della Regina to 
Ponte Lucano (see infra, 126, n. i). 

* Canina's plan {Edifizi, vol. vi. tav. 120) shows it as running 500 yards to the E. of the 
modern road. 
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of much of the travertine that overspreads the 
recent 

We may return, then, after this long digression 
ancient road seems here to have left the moden| 
passing to the S. of the remains of what is ap 
orientated N, and S, — a concrete structure consist ir 
entered from the N. end, having five niches,^ A lit! 
vaulted structure of concrete, facing N, with itsl 
through which the modern road passes in a cutting J 

Prom is apparently took it for a nymphaeum, ar 
with opus mixtum (afi, ciL 24), unless he is referrir 
modern road at the 1 3th kilometre. 

Just to the N.K of the 12th kilometre the cuttiij 
clearly seen, and before very long the fine cippus CA 
it is lying in the field just on the S. edge of the lin| 

Further on there is a curved cutting through a 
though there seems no reason why the cutting shoi| 
straight — on *the N, side of which there is the 
square tomb. From this point the road turns E,S.I 
road, which it reaches a little before the 14th kilJ 
antiquity are to be seen along the course of tl 
insignificant remains of opus reticulatum on the 
kilometre. 

About a kilometre to the S. of the road, a littll 
from the Osteria delle Capannaccie to Casale Ra 
square structure, probably a tomb, in brickwork of 1 
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with the interesting inscription of L. Plotius Sabinus was found in 1890 
{Not Scav, 1890, 36; Bull. Com. 1890, 103 ; Rendiconti Lincei, 1890, 195 ; 
Rom, Mitt, 1890,299; C.I.L.v'x. 31746), and almost immediately covered 
up again. The tomb consisted of a chamber 675 metres square, constructed 
in brickwork, with a white mosaic pavement : and the inscription was cut 
upon a large slab of marble which formed the front of the sarcophagus. 
Still further to the S., close to the Anio, is Casale Rosso, where until recently 
the sepulchral inscription C.I.L, vi. 36408 was preserved (cf. Not, Scav. 
1901, 328). 

On the way back to the highroad, a little to the E. of the path, is a small 
water reservoir raised upon a vaulted substructure, and near it loose bricks, 
belonging probably to the villa which it supplied. 

The westernmost of the two tombs just mentioned was perhaps on the 
line of an ancient road of which no traces are preserved hereabouts — the 
country being open pasture land — but which can be traced descending in 
an E.S.E. direction towards the S. end of the Casale del Cavaliere through 
a well-marked cutting : a few paving-stones are to be seen in the fieldwall 
at the top of the hill, and there are a great many at the Casale del Cava- 
liere, which seems to stand upon the site of an ancient villa, as it contains 
many fragments of marble columns and a fine piece of a small frieze of 
bucrania and foliage. The site is a very fine one ; that it was one of the 
fortified villages of primitive Latium cannot be said : there are no traces 
of artificial fortification : but the neck by which it is joined to the land on 
the N. is not a very wide one, and the place was certainly occupied in 
mediaeval days. One would expect that even in Roman times, if not 
earlier, there was a bridge over the Anio not far off; but no traces of it 
have ever been discovered, as far as I know — and indeed the river would 
probably have swept them all away in the changes of its course (see 
Papers, \, 146). 

The lane leading from the Casale del Cavaliere to the highroad does not 
show any traces of antiquity — on the W. of it are the debris of an extensive 
building of brick and opus reticulatum (to the N. of the house at point 58 on 
the map), and to the E. of it, opposite this house, more debris, and a concrete 
floor under the house to the E.S.E. : while lower down, on the E. of a stream 
which joins the Anio to the E. of the casale, are the remains of vaulted 
substructures in concrete. 

The cutting descending E. from the casale is in all probability ancient, 
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and, as we have seen, there are many pavin^-stonj 
though none in siiu. On reaching the bottom of tb 
and traversed a very clearly marked cutting, 3- 
the hill, on the W. of tbe railway. It is not impossi 
Lunghezza joined it at this point — a track may be| 
from Lunghezza which would easilj^ fall into its lir 
the best place for crossing the Anio. After passir 
It cannot be traced any fyrther, as the Anio vallejl 
On the N.W. side of the railway, a little further o| 
on a projecting mound, and close to it a water 
a single chamber cut in the rock, lined with brick vv( 

Two long parallel concrete walls on the western 
which still retains traces of opus reticu latum, belong 
with the villa which was supplied by this reservoir: 
rock-cut drain at the NAV. angle of the mound see^ 
upper portion was also occupied by the villa. 

Returning to the Via Tiburtina, we may nd 
{Badi. Canon. 158, f \ 17} describes an interesting di^ 
neighbourhood of the 9th milestone in his day. 
portare in Roma un altro leone* et di un altro 
quale era per la medesima uia (Tiburtina) passal 
II 11 miglia, il quale leone il uedemo, con una figurcj 
k caualcato da un putto) la quale e tanto ruinato, 
che si facessino : et chi la uole ueder potra ueder 
Porcari,- Non molto lontano doue fu leuato il 
leuato^ et condotto a Roma nel foro Boario 
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il Cavaliere, iuxta viam quae ducit Tibur' (the casale is some distance 
ofif, but the tenuta runs up to the road), CJ.L, xiv. 3652 was copied in 
1733, and about five hundred yards further on the right we see the 
remains of the church of S. Symphorosa, which was excavated in 1878. 
(See Stevenson, La Basilica di 5. Sinforosa in Gli Studi in Italia^ 1878- 
1879, for a full description of the results attained.) C.LL, xiv. 3915 was 
found lereabouts in 1737. A little further on, on the same side is a 
tomb,^ jjiow converted into a dwelling ; and we next pass through a 
cuttingji where remains of the ancient pavement of the road (noted by 
Promis', op, ciL 24, as 4 metres in width) may still be seen.^ To 
the S. recent quarrying has disclosed the foundations of a villa, with 
water cisterns cut in the subsoil. Mammoth's teeth were also found 
here. A little way beyond is another piece of ancient paving in situ^ 
and a few hundred yards further is the Osteria delle Tavernucole, which 
according to Nibby {^Schede, iv. 10) is to be regarded as an ancient site 
on account both of its name (obviously * tabernuculae ') and of the 
existence of ancient concrete (which is now no longer visible) beneath 
part of the modern building. A little way to the N.E. is situated the 
large mediaeval Castell' Arcione (Nibby, Analisi, i. 416). Ligorio {Taur, 
7, s.v. Dyania), who invented the forged inscription CJ,L. vi. 160*, says 
that there were discovered with it *aliquae statuae togatae et palliatae 
virorum et mulierum/ and that the inscription itself * servatur in aedibus 
Achillis Maffei nobilis Romani.' It is quite likely that the statues are 
as mythical as the inscription ; but the building in all probability occupies 
an ancient site. Coppi states indeed {Diss, Accad. Pont. v. 225) that 
an ancient reservoir was still in existence there, and in use as a storehouse. 
Of this I could hear nothing ; but the walls are full of fragments of brick, 
marble, and selce, and there are several blocks of marble, including a 
cornice and a square pilaster capital, the latter 58 cm. in width. To the E. 
of the castle are several unimportant ruins, and S. of the highroad 
a water reservoir. 

Beyond Le Tavernucole is another cutting, in which further traces 
of the ancient road are visible. Gori {Archivio Storico di Roina^ 

^ Revillas notes the existence of another, further still on the same side. 

- Revillas saw the cnf^ido as far as Le Tavernucole. The bridj;e he notes as ancient, but it 
has Ixren entirely rebuilt since his day. Many of the paving-stones now ^erve as the floor of the 
courtyard of the Osteria. 
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ill. 324) notes that the pavement was here 
the i6th and 17th kilometres of the modern 
cinerary urn with inscription, still containing 
deceased, was discovered in 1899 (BuH, Com. 
1899, 387). A little way to the W. of the 
the fragmentary inscription CJ.L. xiv, 3916 was 
1S69. Promis {Alba Fuceme, 26), who gives the te> 
form, adds that it was found both upon a cipf 
a marble epistyle 0*636 m. higk Between 
miles of the modern road near CastelT Arcio| 
lulia Stemma {CJ.L* vl 20691) was found — whe 
Nibby {Viaggio^ i, 104) saw it standing by the 
discovered the objects described in the following 
Revillas' chapter on the temple of Hercules at Tibu 
* Et dum haec scribimus, inter xi et xii Vial 
lapidem marmorea quaedam effbssa sunt fragmenti 
rubro colore variegatae frustum, sepulcralis ef 
proferemus (CJ.L, xiv. 3647) ac tandem cippus, seul 
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July, 1739, for he says that C.LL, xiv. 3545 was found at that date {Sc/tetfi. 
BeroL)y * nobis itidem haec scribentibus ' (Heradis Fanum, f. 4). 

Both Revillas and Volpi seem to have been at work at the same time,, 
but independently, for neither mentions the other,^ though both acknow- 
ledge the help of Paolo Colonna. 

The promised copy of C.LL, xiv. 3647 is given on f. 20 : * (lapis) tri- 
pedalis quadratus, et coronice adornatus . . . atque ad saepius memorati 
PauUi Columnae aedes translatus, sic absolutissimis Uteris inscribitur.' 

At the 17th kilometre, on the right, is the Casale Martellona ; the 
inscription C.LL, xiv. 3914 is built into the wall of the casale ; ibid, 3917 
lies in the scrub to the S. of the road, which at this point emerges, 
from the undulating pasture land which it has traversed up till now, and 
enters upon a desolate plain, covered with the deposit left by the Aquae 
Albulae, which slopes gently down towards the Anio. CJ.L. xiv. 3918 
was also found here. As we have noted {supra, 1 10), some writers place 
here the point of divergence between the original and the later course 
of the Via Tiburtina.^ On the left of the road are the remains of a villa. 
A mile to the N., to the E. of the Casa dei Bifolchi shown in the map, is. 
the Casale di Torre dei Sordi, which occupies a commanding position on 
the hill. No traces, however, of any ancient building can be seen, though 
there are some architectural fragments in the courtyard, the provenance of 
which is, however, quite uncertain.^ On the N. edge of the highroad 
400 yards further on are the remains of a tomb, by which are paving- 
stones of the ancient road appearing in the modern, and from this point to 
the deviation of the road to Montecelio the two seem to coincide almost 
absolutely, the ancient running on the S. edge of the modern and making 
the same sharp bend as it does. Near the small dried-up Lago dei 
Tartari are remains of uncertain date, among which an imperfect statue of 
a man clad in a toga, of moderate execution, was discovered in 1827 ; 
while to the S. of the road are the scanty remains of an extensive villa, 
attributed to M. Pedonius on very uncertain evidence (Cabral and del Re, 
op, cit. 72 ; cf CJ.L, xiv. 357*). 

^ The only exception is when Revillas qin)tes Volpi's reading of C.LL. xiv. 3554. 

2 The modern road is probably slightly to the S. of the ancient line here (Bulgarini, Nothie dt 
Tivoli^ 132 /';///.). 

3 In the tenuta of Tor dei Sordi, or else in that of Lunghezza, was found the Greek metrical 
sepulchral inscription published by Grossi-Gondi, // tempio di Castore e Pollttce sitl Tuscolo- 
(1901), 17. 
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At this point the modern road to Montecelil 
passing a little to the W, of the Aquae Albulae aj 
the plain until tt reaches the raihvay station of Mol 
Canina {Edifizi, w p. io6, note 7), this road correspl 
an ancient road to the Aquae Albulae {supra, iio)J 

The Aquae Albulae (see CJ.L, xiv, p. 43S) H 
N. of the highroad. The water is bluish, stror 
sulphur and carbonate of lime, and rises at a 
75" Fahr.^ There are two lakes in which the watei 
Colonnelle and the Lago della Regina— both of 
-diminishing in size owing to the amount of de|| 
<jn the banks. On the W. side of the Lago delia 
remains of a large building, which is variously call*| 
Agrtppa or the Bagni della Regina Zenobia, neithe 
4ipon any real authority. A plan is given by Canii| 
cf. Eiiijisiw 105, Bull. IhsL i^SS^ 3^^)- 

There is a large square courtyard with a round 
and subterranean chambers within its area : bet wed 
-considerable portions of coarse white mosaic pi 
beneath it are other subterranean chambers ; the br| 
concrete is faced is coarse and probably belongs to 

Excavations have been made here at varioul 
Aquis Aibuiis, ed. ii. 1568, 93), writing in 1550^ desi 
mentions some exqa vat ions by Vincenzo Mancinil 
removal of columns of verde antico, some to the | 

)f the Palazzo F 
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others were removed towards the end of the i8th century by a Tivoli 
builder (Cabral and del Re, DelU ville di Tivoli, 64). More important 
excavations were made in 1736 (see Vol pi, Diss, delP Accad. di Cortona, ii. 
180) : two more columns of verde antico, 12 palms high by 2 in diameter, 
and others of other kinds of marble, some fragmentary statues, parts 
of a mosaic pavement (Furietti, de Musivis^ 52), and a flight of steps 
descending to the baths were unearthed, and the following inscriptions 
were discovered — C.LL. xiv. 3908, 3910, 391 1, 3912,^ and the brickstamp 
ibid. XV. 122b, which is dated by Dressel slightly before 123 A.D. (see 
Ficoroni, Labico, 37). Canina {Edijizi, vol. v. p. 108, n. 12) speaks of 
unimportant excavations made in the first half of this century, and notes 
the existence on the spot of an Ionic capital {Edifizi, vol. vi. tav. I20» 
Fig. I). 

Further excavations were made in 1857 by the pontifical government 

allre in la Chiesa di S. Pietro della Citt4 Nostra di Tiuoli . . . et altre si ritrouano in lo Medema 
Luogo di Bagni per il Medemo Adornamento iii si ritrouano anche in d® Luogo di Bagni di Molti 
Altri pezzi rotti per terra. . . . 

* Si Ritrouano Anche in d° Luogho di Bagni Muraglia grosse piii di Venticinque palmi con It 
suoi Seggi Ordinatamente per la Comodita di coloro che doueu^no prendere li Bagni in de 
Muraglie (f. 104^)1 si uedono Aquidotti e credo che seruiuano per Sfuroatorij delle Stufe, perche altro 
effetto non poteuano fare per ritrouarsi cosi alti in de Muraglie piii di Ottanta palmi.' 

The passage is taken from a copy of Zappi's MS. history of Tivoli (the original of which is 
preserN'ed in the Municipal Library there) which I acquired at the sale of Prof. Costantino 
Corvisieri's library in 1902, and which came from the library of the Briganti Colonna family. The 
original dates from 1583 {C.I.L, xiv. p. 371, xiii.). 

Kircher ( Vetus Latium, 203) seems to have seen columns of serpentino verde as well : * erat 
fabrica haec Thermarum . . . columnis ex ophite, quem serpentinum vocant, lapide sufTulta, quae- 
deinde avulsae Romam allatae feruntur, et eae putantur esse, quas Constantinus imperator in 
Ecclesiae Lateranensis a se fundatae ornamentum applicuit. * The value of his statement is, however,, 
uncertain — for on p. 1 19 he repeats a conjecture that the columns in the Lateran were found at 
Torre Nuova (Papers of the British School at Rome^ i. 233). 

^ To the inscriptions found here must be added CI.L, xiv. 3541. Revillas (Herculis Fanum\ 
gives the following account of it : ' praestat . . . alium lapidem proferre recentissime, anno scilicet 
MDCCXXXVI ad Aquas Albulas effossum, nonnihil tamen mutilum 

H E R C V L E I 
C ANTISTIVS • CN • F exscripsi ' 

CENS 
DECVMA FACTA ITERVM 
DAT 

The indication of its find-spot in the Corpus is incorrect, for the passage quoted from Volpi runs ift 
full (the italics are mine and denote the portion omitted) : 

* trasporlata, Dio sa quando, nel sito del Collegio vecchio de' Padri della Compagnia di Gesii, 
e stata ritrovata e scoperta dal P. Girolamo Tebaldi della medesima Compc^ia, sagace investigatore 
ed amatore sollecito della veturabile Antichith /» quest' anno 1 736.* How, in the very year of its. 
discovery, Volpi could profess such ignorance of the place where it was found is another matter. 
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in order to ascertain tlie plan of the building : 
found in situ in some of the rooms, and the folk 
discovery of which in this place has not been re 
C.LL. XV. toig (date about 120 A,D.X 702, 1500 
1081 (145-155 A,D.) (Viale e Latini, Suiie Acqil 
Anaiisi Ckimica, Roma, 1857, p, 52 ; Gori. ^rrAfVl 
340). The latest discoveries were those of 1902 
Buii. Com. igo2, 209) ; two hermae, one having aj 
archaistic type, the other, headless, bearing the na| 
light : some walls were also found, and a fragment 
accompanying some object dedicated to these sf 
have been discovered here at various times — amij 
Hygieia now in the Sala a Croce Greca of 
(Sebastian f, Viaggia a Tivoii^ 204)^ and that of 
the Capitol (Bottari, Mus, CapiL Vii. tav. 13). 

The channel by which the waters of the La^j 
conducted into the Lago del!a Regina cuts thrc 
which probably belong to other buildings connecte 
lead pipes said to have been found here must, as 
for the water from the Lago S. Giovanni, which is s| 
the sulphur water, which would have choked them. 

A little way to tht; E. is the Casale Sant' Ant| 
1 6th century were found small marble statues 
Colie Ferro the son of Duke Federico Cesi found al 
of silver, and some female ornaments (Antonio d 
Tiburtim, cap, v, (Rome, 1611) 93) 
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exhaustive examination shows that the traditional names attached to the 
villas in the neighbourhood of Tivoli are, almost without exception, in- 
sufficiently vouched for. In not more than two or three cases can a name 
be given with a reasonable degree of probability to the remains of a villa : 
as a rule the traditional denomination is due to the misinterpretation of a 
passage of some classical author, to the distortion or the misapplication of 
a local name, or to reliance upon an inscription which is either a forgery 
or, if genuine, affords no evidence as to the name of the proprietor of the 
villa in or near which it was found. The testimony of inscriptions on 
waterpipes, which is of such great value in determining the ownership of 
the ancient villas in other parts of the Campagna, and especially in the Alban 
Hills, is of no avail here, as hardly any such pipes have been discovered. 

Returning to the Via Tiburtina, we find that, just to the E. of the road 
to Montecelio, the modern Via Tiburtina diverges to the right of the 
ancient road, which runs almost due E. Many of the large blocks of 
travertine which supported the roadway on each side are still in situ. 
After running straight on for about 600 yards it turns off S.E. by E. : at 
this point there is a tomb — now a mound of debris — on the S. of the road. 

The large blocks of selce with which the road was paved are still, some 
of them, visible in the fieldwalls, while fragments are seen along the line 
of the roadway itself The width of the road between the blocks of 
travertine which flanked it on each side is approximately J'l metres 
(24 feet) (see infra, 124), while the blocks of travertine are from 074 to 
OQ5 metre in thickness and from i to 2^ metres long (Fig. 10). 

The modern road crosses the ancient road again just opposite the 
modem bathing establishment. The water by which the baths are supplied 
is brought from the Lago della Regina in a canal constructed by Cardinal 
Ippolito d'Este in the i6th century, and is carried away to the Anio. 
Hereabouts * in septo Thaddaei Barberini ' was found CJ.L. xiv. 3913. 
Just beyond the collection of houses which has sprung up here is a tomb 
of travertine concrete, with a square chamber with four niches inside — the 
facing is opus retiadattim, and the voussoirs of the arches are of stone — on 
the N. of the modern road, which has been taken by the earlier topographers 
to be the tomb of M. Plautius Lucanus, on the faith of the forged inscrip- 
tion CJ.L, xiv. 361*. The inscription has been interpreted by more recent 
writers to be the 14th milestone of the Via Tiburtina, which its forger 
probably intended it to represent. 
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Between this point and the railway the ancient! 
traceable on the S. of the modem road, and par 
paving-stones being actually in situ. On the fur| 
the line is even clearer : the road, now running 
blocks of travertine, many of which have been remc 
ment has been taken up bodily and the blocks 
skirts its N, side. There are also many tombsj 
of which are actually in situ upon either side of tfl 
c:ippi bear inscriptions, which, with a full descriptic 
tion of the road, have been published by Prof* Lari 
22 sqq. I have derived important information 
from an unpublished paper by the same author, ^j 
d^antichiia, 13 Dk. 1SS5 . , , Sulk Antiche cav€ 
Barm net Urrit&rio di Tivoii (for a short summary I 
Beginning just E, of the railway, we saw the four 
on the S. side — one of travertine blocks, one (| 
reticulatum of cubes of limestone, and the third 
material not found in the immediate neighbourli 
travertine cippus (which was not in situ and hac 
making a branch line to the quarries) bearing the 
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inscription, but there is no trace of any lettering, and the cippus may have 
been left plain, or the inscription painted on it. 

Close by lies another cippus of travertine (not in situ) with its inscrip- 
tion only partly preserved. 

PINNIA 

SIBI ET 
L PINNIO Li ACASTOT 
PATRON MAG HERC 
IN AGR • PXX 

After L in the third line there is space for another letter — no doubt 
the text was L(uci) F(ilio) or L(iberto). 

Further on are several more cippi in situ on either side of the road : in^ 
most cases they are so broken that the inscriptions have been destroyed,, 
but two retain a few letters. One has 

ME 
IN- FRO 
IN AGRO 

while the other has only one line, 

LIBERTIS LIBERTABV.S 

To the S. of the road is a large mound, probably the base of a tomb. 
At this point the road is covered with a crust of deposit left by a stream of 
sulphurous water : this has been broken through in order to extract the 
paving-stones and blocks of travertine. The period at which this was done 
both at this point and further along the road towards Ponte Lucano, is 
fixed by a letter of Leo X to the people of Tivoli, dated 15 19 (published 
by Lanciani, Bull, Com. 1899, 25), thanking them for the blocks of travertine 
which they ha3 allowed to be extracted from * vestra strada veteri que 
ambobus lateribus lapedibus {sic) quadratis munita est vulgo nominata la 
quadrara ' for use in the construction of S. Peter's. 

We next reach the group of half-ruined houses now known as the 
Casaccia del Barco (a corruption of Parco) and formerly as the Casale 
Petrucci. One of the buildings rests upon an ancient tomb, formed 
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of a large mass of concrete 7 metres square, wl 
the interior^ 475 metres in diameter, having a rectj 
into each angle, and a lancet window between 
side on which is the door. The walls of this char 
blocks of travertine^ and the moulding of the dc 
impost of the domed roof are very well execut^ 
and inaccnrate plan are given by Canina, Edifiz 
The inscription which belonged to this mausold 
the fragmentary inscription CJ.L. xiv. 3760. See 
Tivoii, Vh 35, who quotes Cabral and del Re (thoua 
be found in their work).^ The tomb is general! 
Claudius Liberalis, but the sepulchral inscriptioij 
(C.LL. xW. 3624) is inscribed on both sides of a 
not probably belong to a tomb of this kind, Oth(| 
been found near here are C./.L. xiv, 3736, 3750, 375 
{ijffi. ciL 124) speaks of the discovery of two coins 
l6tL We found a fragment of an inscription 
lying just outside the tomb, the letters of which ail 
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that it ends abruptly at the edge of the quarries, which have been entirely 
abandoned from the time of the Romans until quite recent years ; (2) the 
existence of water reservoirs along the line of the aqueduct, which are 
certainly Roman. One of these, near the W. end of the arched portion, 
measures 21 by 3*38 metres, has a vaulted roof, and still has a quarter- 
round moulding of opus signinum in the internal angles, which is an 
unmistakable characteristic of a Roman water reservoir; (3) the size, 
length, and importance of the aqueduct, and especially the size of its 
specus, which is equal to that of the ancient Marcia. Apart from these 
considerations, it is difficult to suppose that it was constructed in 
mediaeval or modern times. The water which it conveyed was probably 
that of the sulphur springs, for Cabral and del Re {op, cit. 57) say that the 
chatinel was incrusted with sulphurous deposit. The aqueduct which 
supplied the Villa of Hadrian, though undoubtedly of Roman date, is not 
constructed very much more carefully than this. 

Shortly before the end of the aqueduct is reached, the road is cut 
through by a branch railway line for the use of the quarries. The section 
of the road was taken by Prof Lanciani, and his drawing is reproduced in 
Biiii, Com, he, cit. The road was paved with blocks of selce, which may 
be seen in the field wall. Below them is a layer of ' breccia di Ponte 
Lucano ' or river gravel, then more chips of selce, then mud and sand, 
then another layer of chips of selce. The roadway is 67 mfetres in width 
(about 223 Roman feet) ; this is half as much again as the average width of 
this and other first-class Roman roads, and serves to indicate the immense 
traffic that the road must have carried at this point. On each side is a 
wall of opus incertum 045 metre thick, and on the S. side of the road 
there is a footpath i metre wide, paved with chips of selce and sand, and 
outside this a wall of very large blocks of travertine 078 mfetre in width. 
This wall was discovered for a length of 80 metres, running along the edge 
of the quarry, and a part of it is still visible, though most of it has been 
removed by modern quarrying. 

As has been said, the working of the quarries was only resumed a few 
years back. While they were abandoned, the overflow of the Aquae 
Albulae had made a stratum of hard incrustations, which covered com- 
pletely the perpendicular N. edge of the quarry : when this was removed, 
the wall of the quarry was exposed precisely as the Romans left it. The 
enormous size of the workings (500,000 square metres) shows that this was 
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the most important of their travertine quarries.^ 
Lanciani in Ruins and Excavations, 35-37. 

The modern workings have removed the 
way, but it soon becomes traceable again on thl 
running now in a N.E. direction. The embankJ 
quite clearly marked, and is crowned by a wall of I 
entirely of the paving-stones removed from the roj 
N< are many travertine blocks from the support( 
from the tombs which lined it 

Here I observed a block of travertine bearing 
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soon reach Ponte Lucano^ and rejoin the modern road, which runs not 
far from and parallel to the ancient road between Bagni and this point, and 
presents no features of interest or traces of antiquity. Some ruins along 
it, N. of the Casale del Barco, are believed by modern writers to be the site 
of the discovery of CJ,L, xiv. 3755. But according to Nicodemus,* p. 68, 
this was made on the occasion of the destruction of some ruins near the 
canal of the Aquae Albulae — that is, a good deal further W. Antofiio del 
Re {op, cit, 125) speaks of a round tomb a little way nearer Tivoli called II 
Truglio, where, about 1609, many fine blocks of travertine were dug out. 
This has now entirely disappeared, unless the reference is to the tomb 
described supra, 123. More than a mile to the N. are the large travertine 
quarries known as Le Fosse, which were also worked by the Romans, but 
have long lost their ancient character ; they were used to provide material 
for S. Peter's at Rome (Zappi, f. 106^), and are still worked. In the 
quarries called Le Caprine, still further N., arrow-heads, and animals' teeth, 
and human skeletons, buried in a sitting position and facing E. — all 
evidences of a neolithic station — have been, found {Bull, hist, 1866, 35 ; 

1873,38). 

The bridge by which the Via Tiburtina crosses the Anio, now known as 

Ponte Lucano, is a fine specimen of a Roman bridge (Fig. 12). Its width is 
7 metres over all (Promis, op, cit, 33, gives it as 720 metres — the same as 
that of the bridges of the Via Valeria) : the ancient parapets are no longer 
preserved. Originally it had five arches (according to Canina, Edifizi, vi. 
tav. 121, and Nibby, Analisi, ii. 575), built of blocks of travertine, the core of 
the bridge being constructed of lumps of tufa. Four arches are now visible, 
the fifth being buried : that nearest to the left bank is closed, and is of 
mediaeval brickwork ; the next is intact ; the next again has been broken, 
and restored with masonry of the 6th century, like that used for the Ponte 
Nomentano and the Ponte Salario. It is probable, therefore, that it too 
was broken by Totila, who, as Procopius tells us {BelL Goth. iii. 24, cited 
supra, 16, n. i), cut all the bridges over the Anio between Tivoli and Rome, 

^ The existence of a good many paving-stones in the fieldwalls along the first part of ji lane 
which runs W.N.W. from Ponte Lucano to the Lago della Kegina may indicate its antiquity : but 
the evidence is not sufficient to assert it positively. A similar doubt must be expressed with regard 
to the line — tentatively marked as ancient in the map — which follows the modern road until a noint 
to the E. of the 21st kilometre, and falls into the road from Ponte Lucano to Palombara. 

2 For this work on Tihur, of which only one printed copy exists — from which various MS. 
copies are derived — see C.I.L, xiv. p. 371. 
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and restored by Narses^ like the other two mentioi 
arch nearest the right bank shows signs of restora 
while the buried arch is probably still further in o 

The bed of the river has risen very consider^ 
be seen of the lower part of the bridge. The 
end of it, inasmuch as it is built as far as possi 
stream, though not entirely ; and it has therefo 
right bank by a wall of blocks of travertine (Nibb 
certain writers (e.g, Sebastiani, ;?/, ciL 209) speak a| 
to a small harbour. 

At the E, end of the bridge, close to the ri 
the Plautii, a remarkably well preserved Roman 
with a chamber inside^ and faced with blocks of 
tions belonging to it are still in siiti^onc upon a 
the mausoleum itself, the other two upon slabs s 
which form a sort of fai^ade towards the road. 
is only part of a rectangular enclosure surroundin 
tions are given, together with a complete bibliogr; 
3608. F\t3Ln^sl, A/iik/n^d Romane, ill tav. 11-13 
tav. I22j Fig. 1-6, give plans and illustrations 
battlements which surround it bear testimony 
fortress in the Middle Ages» owing to its importan 
end of the bridge. The arms of Paul H, who 
remain (cf Bulgarini, afi, cit 130). 

In some ground belonging to Giovanni Pacific 
{'whether to the N. or to the S. we are not to| 
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Just to the N.E. of and above Ponte Lucano are the remains of a villa : it is 
perhaps to these that Cabral and del Re refer {op, cit. appendice, p. 4), ' nel 
luogo che dicesi alto di Ponte Lucano . . . tuttora appariscono per ampia 
tratto antichi ruderi disfatti/ placing there the villa of Zenobia. 

Sebastian! (p. 364, n. 9) cites Antonini {Candelabri anticht) as describ- 
ing a sundial in travertine found near Ponte Lucano, and at his time in 
England in the collection of Thomas F. Hill, Esq. 

III.— The Road from Ponte Lucano to S. Maria 
DI Cavamonte. 

At the tomb of the Plautii a road diverges to the S., running close to- 
the left bank of the Anio. At first it presents no traces of antiquity^ 
though Nibby {Schede/iw, 12) noticed paving-stones in the field walls on the 
left, but after about a mile a road which is indubitably ancient diverges, 
from it in a north-easterly direction, and ascends almost straight to Tivoli 
{infra, 142, 188). From this point at any rate, therefore, the existence of 
an ancient road is certain, and it may fairly be inferred from Ponte 
Lucano also. 

After leaving the Anio, it runs along the valley of the Fosso di San 
Vittorino, at first on the E. bank of the stream, and then on the W.^ 
running below the* Colle Cesarano. Here, according to Bulgarini {op. cit,y 
1 29), the pavement of the ancient road was discovered and removed. 

Various discoveries have been made at different times upon the Colle 
Cesarano. Ligorio {Neap, lib. 35, f. 214) states that on the road which,, 
diverges from the Via Praenestina and runs towards the Villa of Hadrian 
a tomb was excavated, which contained three marble statues, upon th^ 
bases of which were the inscriptions CLL, xiv. 3900-3902 in honour of 
some members of the family of the Caesonii ; and he adds that the 
inscriptions were removed to Corcolle. In Cod, Ottob. 297 f. 21^ of the 
Vatican library CJ,L, cit. 3900 is spoken of as having been found at 
Cesarano. Zappi (MS. cit, f. 105) has the following passage: — 

' II Medemo Imperatore [Cesare Augusto] diede anche Ordine fare un 
altro Bagno delle Medeme Accque in un Luogo oue hoggisi dice Cesarano 
uedasi che Anche ritiene il nome Corrotto di Cesare il qual luogo e 
distante alii di Primi Bagni piii di tre Miglia si conduceuano le d? Medeme 
Accque per Aquidotto il quale passa sotto della Fiumata Aniene questo 
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dico esser stata cosa difficile, e si uedono Anco li 
con le Medemc; Accque dentro con li altri Uestigij 
Bagnij dalli quali se ne leuo gia Molti Anni son 
Bella Memoria, a sugetto si come nel presente 
{CJX, xlw 3900). . , . In quest o Luogo si ritrouo A] 
Marte Bellissima sopra di un Musaico Bellissimo, e 
per Pauimento in diuersi Luoghi di essi Bagni o 
Fiombo per le Accque doici . . . e ui forno trouate 
di mar mo Bellissime indorate con medaglie di 
anche una Zampa di Leone di argento, e si con 
Leone resti nel medemo Luogo sotterrato, I'J 
conduceuano TAccque dolci in Mezzo di un Prat 
fonte Regia Bellissima di perfette Accque/ 

It need hardly be said that the story of the cond 
no foundation in fact 

Antonio del Re {afi. a'A 74) mentions the disci 
waterpipes* Bulgarini (/oi\ cit.) speaks of exca 
Angelis in 1769 at the * Villa of the Caesonii,' whi 
the Anio ; and there is a villa which correspon 
indications, a kilometre to the E, of the Casale Cei 
stilt remains of a black mosaic pavement with w 
excavations several statues were found — one a seatei 
with Cerberus at the side, and another representin 
pieces of columns of fine marble, a lead pipe, and 
two rooms, which still retained their marble pav 
Viola {Buii. hist 1853, J 47) records the discovery of| 
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storiche di Poli^ p. 35, n. 13). The style of construction is opus reticulatum 
with brickwork. One fragment which I found bore an unpublished stamp 
resembling closely C/X. xv. 632 



^, 



L • TONNEI • DI 
TEOLAV 

Another had obviously been moulded upon a marble slab probably re- 
moved from some tomb, which bore an inscription ; this is impressed 
(with the letters reversed) upon the brick. The lettering is of a good 
period. All that remains is 



MIMO 



. . . d . . . I ... rior ... | ... omin . . , 

A little beyond this villa an ancient road diverges to the E. : on its 
N. edge are the remains of small brick tombs of a late period. The 
cutting of the road is clearly marked : it descends N.E. to the valley, and 
then reascends to the CoUe Bulgarini, upon the top of which, at the 
Casetta Bianca, are some large vaulted substructures of a villa, and further 
W. the traces of other Roman buildings. Thence it descends, crosses the 
Fosso di Ponte Terra, proceeding over some very hilly country, and 
passing between the remains of two large villas ; and finally descends 
steeply through a cutting and reascends to the Villa Bulgarini, which lies 
at the S.VV. end of the Villa of Hadrian. 

The road which we have been following from Ponte Lucano now 
descends steeply through a cutting, passing remains of villas on each 
side, to the Osteria delle Capannelle. This was in ancient times, and 
is still, an important meeting-point of roads. From the W. comes a 
deverticulum of the Via Praenestina, which diverges from it at the Osteria 
deir Osa {i.e, about the nth mile), and is now known as the Via di 
Poli. A description of it as far as the point we have now reached will be 

paterno (m/ra, 148, n.) are given as (i) via publica, (2) patemo, (3) fluinen (the Anio), (4) carrarea 
(a cart track— y^'. the 'Carrara di Patemo' (?). But just after this we have ' fundum silicafum. 
fundum caccabelli. ab uno latere silice qui descendit a ponte lucano. a sccundo latere alia silice 
qui i^rgit ad palatium antiquum. A tertio latere via publica. et a quarto lapide fundum gostanti.'). 
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found in Papers, i. 177 : the rest of its course may 
It crosses the road from Ponte Lucano to Cavar 
and E, slopes of the CoUe Fiorito,^ It then turr 
steeply through a long cutting of considerable de 
regularity, until it reaches the top of the ridge knol 
On each side of it are deep ravines : on the further! 
of the road is the village of S. Vittorino, 

The site of this village is naturally a strong 
positive evidence either way to show whether it ^1 
times or not. The rock has been hewn away to 
and even more at the E, end, where the path ascJ 
passes through a cutting, so that the only entrance| 
modern bridge which spans the gap. 

At the S,E. angle, UfMin the edge of the rock, 
angular blocks of yellow and dark-brown tufa, whic 
much weathered before they were placed in thej 
have been relaid roughly, w^ith much mortar betwc 
They measure 0^43 to O'^i metre in height anc 
average — one built into the gateway of the 
o^S9 X 0'8 mfetre* Below this wall there is a small 
upon which the village stands, which may be a tor 
itself are no traces of antiquity, A little further 
side of the path which ascends from the ravii 
the path is kept back by a wall of rough blocks of I 
which is quite uncertain. At first sight the masor 
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the Cyclopean style, but the material is against this supposition,^ and so is 
the fact that the interstices between the blocks are filled with small chips of 
stone. As I have said, the whole question of the antiquity of the site is 
undecided. As far as I know, no previous writer has dealt with it, and the 
evidence is not sufficient to enable a positive judgment to be formed. 

To the S.E. of the village there is a group of ruins on the edge of the 
ravine, consisting of two ancient water reservoirs and the apse of a 
mediaeval church. 

A kilometre to the S. of these ruins, in the ravine which runs parallel 
to the S.W. side of the Via di Poli, a large buttress of concrete, faced with 
opus reticulatum with quoins of tufa, is seen on the S.W. bank of the 
stream. There are no traces of any corresponding buttress on the other 
bank, and it is doubtful whether it is the pier of a bridge. Some 50 yards 
to the S. of it are the remains of a square structure in opus reticulatutn. 

Halfway between the 27th and 28th kilometre stones of the road 
an ancient road diverges in an E.N.E. direction, and descends into 
the valley of the Fosso di San Vittorino, where remains of a bridge 
in opus quadratum by which it crossed the stream are still to be seen. 
On the steep ascent beyond the pavement is still in good preservation. 
After reaching the top of this it turns first E.S.E. and then due E., 
running along the Colle Faustiniano. As far as the Casale Contrevio it is 
easily traceable by the abundance of loose paving-stones which mark its 
line, but beyond that its course is doubtful. Cassio {Memorie di S, Silvia, 
26) states that it ran to the village of Casape, but Revillas in his map 
does not show it beyond the Casale Contrevio. 

Nibby {Analisi, i. 29) considers the Colle Faustiniano to be the site 
of Aefula,^ afterwards occupied by a large villa, of which considerable 
remains exist at the W. end of the hill (see Cassio, op. cit, 16).^ Horace 

^ See however Fontcanive, Avanzi Cichpici^ 85 ; Giovenale in Diss. Accad. Pottt. yii. 333 ; cf. 
MHaiiges dc tJ^cole fran^aise, I90S» ^^S* ^^"^ ^^^ instances cited are rather cases of the use of tufa 
in * polygonal ' masonry in the narrower sense, i.e. where there is an intentional avoidance of 
horizontal bedding. 

- The form Aefula is given by the best MSS. of Horace and is also found (in the cognomen 
Aefulanus) in an inscription from Carthage of the Republican period {C.l.L. ii. 3408); cf. also 
C./.G. 3187; C.l.L. vi. 34220, 34221. Hiibner, Hermes^ i. 426. 

' The bricks forming the floor of a room discovered here in Januar}*, 1745, ^'"^ ^^^ stamps 
C.l.L. XV. 1061, 1075a, 2385, and a fragment *ex pr. Domitiae Lucillae.' 

According to letters written by Silvestro Petronselli of S. Gregorio to Revillas (on Sept. 7th 
and 13th, 1739), which I acquired in the Corvisieri sale, mosaic pavements were found in the 
vineyard of Lorenzo Lupidii. situated U|)on the Civile Faustiniano, also vaulted chambers with walls 
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mentions thb village in Carm. iii, 29* 6, * ne si 
Aefylae declive contemplcris arvum et Telegoni it 
with Tibur and Tusculum, a prominent point in 
seen from Rome. Livy xxvi. 9. g tells us that I 
there when Hannibal threatened an attack on Rl 
sidia in arcc, in Capitol io, in muris, circa urbem, il 
at que arce Aesulana ^ ponuntur/ This passaJ 
occupied a strong and lofty position. In the time | 
been already decaying, as Pliny {H.N. Hi. ^^ nami 
the peoples" of Latium * qui interiere sine vestigiis.l 

The site selected by Nibby is not sufficientlj 
agree with the indications given by Horace and 
sible that the arx Acfulana is identical with 
C/Z. xiv. 3530. 

This inscription runs thus : * Bonae Deae si 
Paquedius Festus redemptor operura Caesar(is) et 
diritam {sic) refecit quod adiutorio eius rivom aqi 
sub monte Aeflano consummavit imp(eratore)| 
Aug(usto) Germ(anico) xiiii co(n)s(ule) V non. iul 1 
is now preserved in the village of S* Gregorio, but 
discovered is not certain. The tunnel ^yl the AquJ 
inscription refers, commences in the Valle Lu| 
%vhere the Fossa ^\ Scarabazzo falls into it (see tF 
Castelmadama sheet), and ends somewhere to 
Gericomio — at the Fonte S. Antonio, at any ra| 
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Angelo in Arcese. There is, however, no reason why the name Mons 
Aeflanus should not have been used somewhat loosely, even if in strict- 
ness it belonged to the Monte S. Angelo in Arcese. And that this hill 
was the site of the ancient village of Aefula (and, later, of the temple of 
the Bona Dea) is extremely probable. Dessau (C./.Z. xiv. p. 364, cf also 
p. vii. note 2) tentatively places Aefula near S. Gregorio ; but this village, 
though it lies high, is very much shut in by the surrounding hills, and is 
not to be compared with the Mons Albanus as a point of observation. In 
fact, it IS not visible from Rome at all, so that it would not answer to the 
indications given by either Horace or Livy. Whether it is an ancient site 
is, indeed, uncertain, ^'ihhy (Ana/ist) ii. 128) considers that it resembles 
other fortified hill towns in position, and in the fact that the rocks have 
been scarped to increase its natural defensibility, leaving only one entrance 
— from the N. — but confesses his inability to adduce any positive 
arguments in favour of his conjecture. The identification with Sassula, 
which has led to the adoption of its present official name — S. Gregorio da 
Sassola — is certainly erroneous, resting as it does on the opinion of 
Kircher {Latiunty 184 ; see CJ.L. xiv. p. 364). Sassula is only mentioned 
once (Liv. vii. 19), as a town belonging to Tibur and afterwards taken 
from the latter by Rome, so that its site is quite uncertain. 

Marocco {Stato Pofitificioy x. 49) places the site of the ancient city on 
the Colle Mercorano (Marcoraino on the Staff Map), but the remains appear 
to be those of a villa of Roman times. 

The main argument in favour of the Monte S. Angelo is the exist- 
ence of important remains of a road of an early period ascending the 
mountain side, and of fragments, which probably belong to the temple of 
the Bona Dea, on the summit. 

The remains of the road are distinctly traceable on the southern slope 
of the mountain at a point not very far above the new road to S. 
Gregorio, to the E. of a large rectangular water reservoir of Roman date, 
built of concrete, and unroofed, so that it was intended for the storage of 
rain-water. The road was supported on the lower side by a wall of 
Cyclopean masonry, and paved. Above the road there are two terraces, 
one above the other, supported by similar walls, the lower of which is 
much better built and better preserved than the other. The terraces are 
17 metres in length, and the lower is 6 metres wide. Above the upper 
terrace again the rock has been cut perpendicularly, and there are 
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remains of walling built against it Upon the 
ffagment of concrete in situ of Roman date. The| 
which these platforms above the road are to be 
according to Lanciani {Rim. MitL 1891, 153), tt| 
Roman date, though the lower shows a marked he 

High up on the S.E, side of the mounl| 
traced again, ascending towards the summit : by 
small water reservoir 

The ruins at the top of the mountain are, as tl| 
aeval, being those of a church and convent :* but 
tufa which belong to some building of Roman 
their construction. In the bushes near by lie sev 
Carystian (ciponino) marble, each 035 metre in 
of other marbles such as Phrygian (pavonaz2ettoj| 
lie scattered about, with pieces of brick also, 
materials belonged to the temple of the Bona DeaJ 

Up to the point where we left it the Via di Poll 
an ancient line. Beyond this there are no actuall 
of the road itself,^ but ancient buildings are frequJ 
it would seem to have been a necessary artery of 
the narrow ridge along which \ve now pass somej 
remains of the four chief aqueducts by which 
water (the Anio Vetus, the Marcia, the Claudia, aj 
visible. The ravine to the right of the road is 
Lupo, which carries all the four: that to the 
Gregorio, the Fonte S. Pietro^ and, higher up^ b| 
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deal with, or even to mention, the problems connected with them, especi- 
ally as I hope shortly to realise a long-cherished project of describing 
them more fully (see Class. Rev, 1900, 325). A little further on, at the 
30th kilometre stone of the Via di Poli, there stands on the left a large 
water reservoir consisting of a single chamber, with the opus signinum 
which lined the walls still well preserved : and close to it on the E. are the 
remains of a large villa. I do not know if this is that in which were 
found the fountain, j^r/V. Miis. no. 2538 (* found in 1776 by La Piccola, 
about five miles from Tivoli, near the road to Praeneste'), and the 
terminal figure, /*/V/. 1742 f/ discovered in 1775, among some ruins, about 
six miles from Tivoli on the road to Praeneste '). 

To the S. of the road is the Casale S. Giovanni in Camporazio, to the 
S.E. of which are remains of a villa,^ believed (without reason) to be that 
of the poet Horace (Chaupy, Maison de Campagne (T Horace ^ ii. 326; 
Cecconi, Storia di Paiestrvia, 85 init.). Hence ran an ancient road to 
Praeneste, according to the same authority (cf Papers^ i. 213).^ 
A kilometre further on, to the left of the Via di Poli, are the remains of 
another villa, some way to the N. of which a prominent building, called 
II Torrione, is seen. It is a large tomb, with a square base in two tiers of 
opus quadratum and tufa, above which rises a circular structure in 
opus reticulatum (Cascioli, Memorie Storiche di Poli, 7). Canina 
{Edifiziy vi. tav. 146) gives a view and plan of it ; and it seems to be 
referred to as * an antique building, arched and vaulted, and surrounded 
by large blocks of stone,* by Graham {op, cit. 105), who also saw *on the 
opposite side a ruin, corresponding with the former, on which a 
small sloping-roofed house has been erected, with some picturesque 
chimneys.' 

According to Cascioli {op, cit, 6), the Torrione is on the line of a 
deverticulum from the Via Collatina or Praenestina (the latter can alone 
be correct) which follows the Fosso di S. Giovanni (in Camporazio), comes 
within sight of the Ponte Lupo, and thence passes by way of the 

^ Here, according to Graham {op. cit. 17), * there are many ancient substructions ; and funeral 
vases and other antique fragments have been found.' 

^ The Ov4p*(rri5 (or Oifipeats) worafihs of which Strabo (v. 3. 1 1, p. 239) speaks as flowing 
through the territory of Praeneste, has been variously identified. Many writers before Nibby 
believed it to be the Fosso deir Osa, which does not however, as he justly remarks, touch the 
territory of Praeneste. His own identification of it with the Acqua Kossa is, however, not certain 
{/4na/ist\ iii. 465), for Strabo's indication of its position, ^et 81& rris x^f^f {Upat¥tcrrov), is not 
sufficiently definite, and we have no other mention of it. 
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Torrione to Saviano, * and probably goes on to S| 

degli Arct. 

At the Torrione another road branches off, p^ 
ruins of S, Angelo (which are purely mediaeval), 
torio ^elle Vignala e delle Facciata, dirigcvasi 
del la Cona. Quivi in tempi poco remoti, pote 
alcunl tratti ; anzi, questa localita chiamasi pur 
roniana/ The last places mentioned are not 
Map, but the road spoken of seems to have passe^ 
Gregorio to the Valle degli Arci. 

I have not yet been able to verify these facts 
give this information for what it is worth. The 
mentions several villas in the neighbourhood of I 
Ficozzivoli (see Papers, t map no. vi.), of which M] 
X, 13) also speaks. 

A mile further on we reach the Villa Catena, \l 
by a modern road from Gallicano, which probabll 
ancient one {Papers, i. 20S), \ 

Beyond this point the Via di Foli presents no 
Poll itself is, probably, entirely of mediaeval originj 
in ancient times have been a small tow*n dependej 
Analisi, ii. 566), 

Two marble sarcophagi, one of which bears 
298* = vL 10500), which are to be seen in the pia 
states, discovered in the neighbourhood, but were 
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soon pass, on the E., the lower Casale Corcolle, built upon the platform of 
a very large Roman villa, which is constructed of opus quadratum of tufa, 
and of opus reticulatum. (See Nibby, Sclude^ iii. 28, 29.) ^ 

A little to the S. rises the hill of Corcolle. This has been conjectured 
by Nibby {Analisi, ii. 668) and others to be the site of the town of the 
Querquetulani, an old Latin people mentioned by Dionysius (v. 61) 
and Pliny {H.N, iii. 69). The only argument in favour of the identifica- 
tion is the similarity of the name, for nothing is known of the history of 
the Querquetulani. 

The site, however, is almost certainly ancient. The top of the hill is 
a plateau, measuring about 250 yards by 50 or less, the natural defensive 
advantages of which have been increased by the scarping of the tufa rock 
all round, and by its entire isolation from the larger plateau to the S.W. by 
a deep ditch, 30 or 40 yards wide and 10 to 15 deep, which has been made 
across the isthmus that once united them. A winding road cut in the 
rock ascends on the W. side and reaches the summit not far from the 
N. extremity. Another path ascends on the E. side, at the top of which 
a narrow footway has been cut to give access to the plateau. 

Upon the plateau itself all the traces of construction that remain 
belong to the mediaeval castle, which occupied the whole of the summit of 
the hill. At the S. end, forming the S. wall of the farmhouse, is a 
mediaeval wall of blocks of yellow tufa, which may or may not have 
belonged originally to the ancient city walls, and which were very likely 
quarried on the spot. 

The plateau to the S.W. may perhaps have been occupied by the city 
itself, Corcolle forming the arx, but as the former presents no traces of 
fortification towards the S.E. (though there are some remains of ancient 
buildings upon it) this is quite an uncertain point At its N. extremity is 
a small modern chapel, over the door of which is an ancient relief (Fig. 1 3) 
in white marble, the subject of which is not easy to make out, though the 
figure on the extreme right is clearly Hercules with the lion's skin. 

^ * Passato il ponte [over the fosso di Acqua Rossa] diriggendosi a sin. verso un fenile si 
riconosce esscre questo fondato sopra i ruderi di un' antica villa costrutta di grandi mass! di pietra 
quadrata e di op>era reticolata. Credo che le pictre quadrate di tufa fosscro un* opera precedente alia 
quale poi venissc addossata la costruzione reticolata, ovvero che fossero queste tolte dall* antico 
recinto di Corcolle . . . Del rcsto dalle rovine di questa villa si traccia tutta la sua spianata 
inferiore . . . il vicino tumulo macchioso [point 72 on the map] copre forse le rovine del piano 
nobile.' 
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Close to it are the remains of a mediaeval 

earlier chapel— built with blocks of brown tufa o^l 
0-51 m^tre in thickness, and of different lengthsj 
come from some building of Roman date. 

There are also fragments of about six fluteJ 
(cipollino) marble, 0*45 metre in diameter. Furthl 
blocks of tufa which appear to be remains of the 
the date and nature of which cannot be determineJ 

The road to Cavamonte runs along the val| 
plateau of CorcoUe. Rather more than a mile fror 
in the rock is seen descending to join it from the 
(W.) t>f the smaH stream, Haifa mile further wel 
another ancient road comes from the same directio| 
(see Papers, u 193, igSt and map iv,). 

The castle of Passerano stands upon a rock \\| 
N, end of a ridge known as the Colle S* Angell 
strong position has been strengthened still furth| 
the rock having been hewn and scarped in all dirt^ 
is only accessible from the N. and S ends by ste^ 

In the castle walls are many blocks of yellow 
height, which may, or may not, have belonged 
classical period, if such existed. Here, as so oftj 
difficult to decide whether the fortification of the 
in origin. The problem is here made more dil 
the southern tower, which is pentagonal, contain^ 
considerable amount of construction in 
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It was supposed to have been dependent on Pedum from the traditional 
reading of a passage of Festus (p. 343 Miill.), * Scaptia tribus a nomine 
urbis Scaptiae appellata, quam Pedani incolebant/ But Pedani is due to 
a conjecture of Ursinus, Miillcr preferring Latini. It was clearly quite 
a small town, being one of the many cities of Latium which Pliny {H.N. iii. 
68) names as having utterly disappeared. The site of Pedum is itself uncer- 
tain {Papers, i. 205), and if we refuse, as we must in default of further 
evidence, to connect Scaptia with it, we can have no notion of its position. , 

A mile or more beyond Passerano our road is crossed by a deverti- 
culum from the Via Pracnestina (described Papers, \. 204). The cutting 
for this by-road is clearly traceable as it ascends the steep side of the Colle 
Selva, on the N.VV. of our road, but beyond the top of the ridge I have 
not been able to follow it. 

Continuing to follow the valley, we reach in a mile and a half more 
(nearly three miles from Passerano) the Osteria di Cavamonte, where our 
road crosses the Via Praenestina. Its course beyond this point is described 
in Papers, i. 205, 267. 

IV.— From Ponte Lucano to Tibur. 

Between Ponte Lucano and the so-called Tempio della Tosse the 
course of the Via Tiburtina is not certain : for the first mile it passes over 
gently rising ground, which has probably been uninterruptedly under 
cultivation ; but it is most likely that it ran at first along or slightly to the 
left of the line of the modern road, and then coincided more or less with 
the lane which ascends to the Tempio della Tosse in a N.E. direction. 

Five hundred yards from the Ponte Lucano two large tombs stand on 
the S. side of the highroad, both of them forming the foundations of 
modern houses. They are square, and built of blocks of travertine ; the 
base of each contained a chamber at the ground level, while the upper 
part was adorned with a large bas-relief. The better preserved of the two 
still retains its relief, which is of Parian marble, and represents a man hold- 
ing a horse by the bridle.^ The heads of both figures have been removed. 
The relief belonging to the other tomb, which is in a more ruinous condi- 
tion, is now in the Villa Albani (see Helbig, Fiihrer, ii. 782). It represents 

* Sec Piranesi, Antichita Romane, ii. lav. 38, 39, for plan and view. Cf. Helbig, Fiihrer, ii. 
no. 823 (who speaks as if this relief were no longer in existence). 
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the favourite pursuits of the deceased- Cabral 
state on the authority of Gaetano Mattia that il 
fighting with a horse that belonged to this toin| 
collection of Card. Alessandro Albani. 

A third tomb of similar design stood near her^ 
{Cad.di, C 1 16^ cf Cad, Vat 5295 f- 31'') : the bas-i 
Hon, is now preserved in the Palazzo Barberini in 
Duhn, Antike BUdmerke, iii. 3785 ; Wolters, Gipsaii 
Bausteine^ 924), Elevations of all the three tombl 
da Sangallo, Cod. Barb, xlix. 33 (now 4424), f. 4[| 
discovered at a gunshot distance from these tombsl 

* Ligorio {B<idL C^nen. 138^ f. 117) gives the following pari 
fjuastp. Questo altro k uicmo al sopra dclto del quale hoggi Qon ill 
Deduta le havemo uisto gtuistare, et i! pilo e ben uero cbe era gUtal 
che it tencua penitde h stnto yendutQ €t txiUone ara i ^assi dalli tiiT 
posiLione, e^ di innentiofie no' ho* iiereio lasciato cbe io non lo habbil 
lo ha' ffttto spianare, non ha potuto pert* far lanio, che non habbisn 
del inghiostro fare che nan ne sia aflat to spent a la mcTnoria ; U pilo 
largo VI alto olio piedi.' The sketch which should have accompad 
the MS.^ and as the passage quoted comes minietlialely after I hat 
that ihe reference is to a tomb near the 9th mile \ but as the first j 
which we have been speaking form the main subject with which 
that he is here describing a fourth member of th*; same group^ e^pel 
pe<:iple of Tivoli who destroyed it. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that Zappl says nothing 
and ipeaks only of the three mentione<i in the text (f. J35') : 

' in luogo doue si dice Serena^ ui si ritrouano tre bellissime 
difo, si ritroua principalmente tin Leone di hfarmo de! Nattirale in I 
da 35 Palmi in circa, questo Posamento si ritroua esser fat to di quaT 
Leone resta scolpito in un qtiadro di Marmo per ogni faccia da 12 
un altra Memoria di un Cauallo, el di un homo grande del Natu 
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The name Serena, which belongs to this place, has naturally been 
supposed by the earlier writers on the antiquities of TivoH to conceal the 
name of the owners of the tombs or of a villa near them, in classical times. 
To such identifications little or no real value attaches. 

It has been strongly held (especially by Nibby, Descrizione della 
Villa Adriana, 15, Analisi, iii. 661 — though in his earlier work, Viaggio 
Afttiquario, i. 119, he rejects the theory) that the two tombs still standing 
are not really tombs at all, but are pillars flanking the main entrance to the 
Villa of Hadrian, which lies half a mile to the S. 

This view is, however, rejected by Sebastiani, op. cit, 222, for several 
reasons, the most cogent among which is the fact that the two buildings 
are by no means identical in size ; and Winnefeld {JtUirbuch des InstitutSy 
Ergdnzu7igsheft iii., 24) is of this opinion. Even if an ancient road passed 
between these two tombs and led to the Villa of Hadrian (as Sebastiani, op. 
cit, 224, tells us, on the authority of the tenant of the vineyard — cf. 
Promis, op, cit 35) this would be no argument in favour of Nibby*s theory. 
Revillas in his map marks a paved road running S.S.E. immediately to the 
E. of them both. The modern path to the W. of them shows no certain 
traces of antiquity, though there are a few paving-stones in it — not in situ. 
It is noticeable, however, that it soon falls at right angles into a road 
which certainly is ancient. This road has its pavement still preserved in 
situ immediately to the N.E., and beyond the Casale Leonina ascends 
in a straight line up the hill to the S. end of the town of Tivoli, where 
its pavement was discovered in 1883 just outside the Porta S. Croce 
{Notizie degli Scaviy 1883, 17). Going in a south-westerly direction, on the 
other hand, the road bends slightly to the S., passes through some 
cuttings in the rock which are indubitably ancient, and falls into the road 
to Corcolle and Cavamonte (supra^ 128). 

Nicolas Audebert is probably referring in the following passage {Brit. Mus, MS, Laftsdcwne^ 
720, f. 306) to a discovery of sarcophagi, and not to the tombs of which we have spoken : 

* Peu plus loing [than Ponte Lucano] on veoit a coste du chemin dedans une vigne un reste de 
peinture antique qui est contre un vieil mur tout ruin^ et y a quelquee sepultures et umettes come 
cercueils, en facon d'un long coffre, capable d'un homme y estendu, Le tout de fort beau marbre 
blanc, avec facons de sculpture et aultres ouvrages par dehors. Aussy se veoit un peu plus loing et 
plus proche du chemin un vieil marchcpied ou montoir de pierre contre lequel est grave TEpitaphe 
d'une mule de Crassus . . . 

Dis Pedib. Saxum 
Cinciae Dorsiferae et Cluniferae * 

(naturally a forgery— C./.Z,. vi. 3443a*). He also notices (f. 307) that the ancient paving was well 
preserved along the road to the Villa of Hadrian, but he is not precise as to its exact course. 
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To the S. of the Casale Leonina lies the colcj 
which extends as far as the Villa Bulgarinj. or, accc 
the CoUe S, Stefano, where there are considerable 
been most fully and carefully described and planr 
gives a complete bibliography {Jahrbuch des lnsU\ 
1895), so that it seems hardly necessary to say 
subject 

The buildings on the CoUe S, Stefano, which 
plan, and described by almost all the authors who I 
villa (see especially Sebastiani, op. ciL 300 sqq. \ Nibl 
are not considered to belong to the Villa of Hadri^ 
24). They are separated from the rest of the vills 
Haifa mile ; and the evidence of a recently discove| 
Conu 1899, '^2) makes it very probable that the}J 
which belonged to the Vibii Vari. Some parts 
belong to the time of Hadrian, from the brickstamJ 

The main structure is a targe rectangular buj 
along the W.N.W. and S.S.E. sides runs a crj 
the latter is double; its ceiling and walls were deJ 
which portraits of Greek poets, with their names h\ 
tablets, were painted in squares. Some fragments 
according to the text to ContinI s plan (Kircher, 
no. 9), presented to Cardinal Francesco Barberinl 
was able to read the names of Pindar and Simotj 
are by now almost entirely obliterated. 

Above and behind the cryptoporticus extends 
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Villa of Hadrian itself. The chamber is rectangular in shape, and has a 
rectangular niche between two windows opposite the door, and a semi- 
circular niche on each of the two other sides : these two niches are not 
built in the thickness of the wall, but project from it on the outside. 
The substructures present other irregularities. It is possible, as Nibby 
suggests, that this chamber is a view tower. Mr. Baddeley, however, 
considers that it may be a temple or shrine : and some colour is given to 
this view by the discovery close by it of a marble tablet bearing the words 

L V C V 
SANCTV 
in letters of the second century A.D. The tablet measures 21 cm. square, 
and the letters are 45 mm. high : it has been presented by Mr. Baddeley to 
the School. It must have served to mark the actual confines of a sacred 
grove, but the form and wording are somewhat remarkable. Sanctus, 
however, though less common than sacer, is not unknown in this sense 
(cf. Lewis and Short, s. v. sanctus : * Sanctus. orig. rendered sacred, 
established as inviolable, ue, sacred, inviolable (whereas sacer signifies 
consecrated to a deity). Thus, e.g.y a temple, grove, or the like, is sacer 
locus ; but sanctus locus is any public place which it is forbidden to injure or 
disturb. A sacer locus is also sanctus, but the converse is not always true '). 
To the S.E. of this terrace and prolonging its N.E. side runs a 
substruction wall strengthened by buttresses. At the end of this is a 
building generally called an amphitheatre, oval in form, with four or five 
concentric walls only a foot apart : its construction is very rough, of small 
rectangular blocks of tufa set in thick courses of mortar, but it is probably 
of Roman date, and may be a large open water reservoir. Petronselli, in 
a letter to Revillas of Nov. 18, 1740, speaks of a branch aqueduct coming 
to this reservoir from one of the great aqueducts near Gericomio : it was 
2\ feet in width. The reservoir itself, he remarks, has a channel about 
\\ foot wide running all round it, which leaves it in a northerly direction ; 
and in this branch aqueduct was found a brick bearing the stamp 
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which should no doubt be read TI ' LOLLI ' ANICIJ 
been able to identify with any brickstamp hitherto 

In the reservoir itself FetronselH sa%v a marblel 
45 cm,) wide, broken, and with the surface worn| 
following fragmentary inscription : 
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Palazzo vi e una Mascara [sic] antica di marmo alta palmi tre, et un ohza 
. . . con bocca aperta . . . con alcuni ornamenti d'intorno. Et una lapide 
parimenti di marmo alta palmi S larga palmi 3|^, con quattro fasci a 
bassorilievo . . . nel mezo di ciascuno vi e una testa d*Ariete, collegati 
con alcuni ornamenti di fascie.' Now, * questo Palazzo' must refer to 
Gericomio : but the vigna, one would suppose, is that on the Colli di S. 
Stefano, and not one attached to Gericomio. The passage is, however, 
not quite clear. 

To the N. of the reservoir is a building called the * triclinium ' by 
Piranesi, which is, however, in reality the baptistery of a church, from 
which the name Colle S. Stefano very likely originated.^ In the vineyard 
in which it stands are three recently excavated marble columns : we were 
told that many bodies had been found, which points to the existence of a 
Christian burying-ground.- The so-called * temple of Minerva ' to the 
N.W. of this again is also a later building, though to the W. of it are 
some ancient reservoirs. Further away to the S.E. of the group of 
buildings hitherto described is a large open water reservoir, trapezoidal 
in shape, and partly sunk below ground level : it is faced with brickwork 

' The plan (a simple hexagon) is given by Dehio and v. Bezoid, Kirchliche Baukunst des 
AbendlancUs^ t. i. fig. 10. 

'•* Two fragments of a (Ireck inscription, cut on a slab of white marble, are built into the stairs 
of the cottage in the vineyard. I have not Ixien able to obtain a satis&ctory reading of them, as 
they are much worn, and therefore give the text with all reserve. The letters are 2 cm. high. 
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in this portion, and with opus retictilatum wi 
<the whole v^-all being lined with opus signinuni)j 
Piranesi, entered by a flight of steps on each si 
of this reservoir, and a few yards from it, are t] 
square, of opus ret icu latum, which must beloi 
aqueduct^ which ran from this reservoir either to 
the villa. To the N. of this, in a vineyard, are 
another building— a platform of opus incertum 
about. Another fragment of the inscription o 
Com. 1899, 32) is walled into a modern building 
likely the * edificio inco|^nito* of Piranesi's plan (v] 
of the remains on the Colle S. Stefano is shown 
ancient roads which pass over the Fosso di Ponte 
%vhich runs on the S, side of the hill. The 
crosses a natural bridge called the Ponte Terra, 
the rock; through which the stream passes : if the 
artificial, it has evidently been enlarged by the ha| 
has been cut quite flat. The channel is about 2^ 
height, and 6 in width. Parallel to it runs the sp 
in the rock, 0^5 r metre wide and v%$ metre high. 

The road ran across this bridge upon a substru 
of tufa ; three courses of blocks 2 feet in heigh 
seen on the E. side. The pavement of the road is 
descent on the N. side ; it was very narrow — not 
width, Bulgarini (<?/, aV. 127, see also the map) s 
running from the villa towards Gcricomto, which 
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sides of it. No traces of pavement now remain, but the road is clearly- 
seen ascending the S. bank of the ravine ; and a countryman told us 
that some of the pavement was actually preserved at the crossing of the 
next stream to the S. 

Also, the bridge is no less than 410 metres in width, and there are no 
traces of the specus of an aqueduct, nor of any calcareous water deposit. 
There are two tiers of arches — a single arch across the stream, 7*95 metres 
in height, with a span of 675 metres, while in the upper tier there are four 
arches, the height of the whole structure being 17 metres. It is built of 
concrete, faced with small tufa blocks and bricks, arranged alternately, and 
the construction is very solid. 

Returning, after this long digression, to the Via Tiburtina, which we left 
not far beyond J^onte Lucano {supra, 140), we find many paving-stones of 
selce built into the fieldwall N. of the modern road, S. of the Casale Spirito 
Santo, which have very likely been removed from the ancient road. Revillas, 
in fact, marks paving in situ up to this point. Not far on was found the 
inscription published by Lanciani {Bull, Com, 1899, 30)- Revillas in 
the legend to his map (though on the map itself the reference letter has, 
by some error, not been inserted) indicates the existence of * a fragment 
of a milestone near the tomb of L. Licinius' (/>., CI.L. xiv. 3795), 
which in Sched. Berol. he locates * prope Sepulcrum triangulare in via 
vetere Tiburtina quod distat ab Ponte Lucano pass. D C et a Teverone 
pass. C circiter.' The old road, as we have said {supra, 140), ascended in 
a fairly straight line towards the so-called Tempio della Tosse.^ This 
was shown to be the case by the discovery in 1735 or 1736 of the 
inscription CI.L. xiv. 3582 : * Beatissimo saeculo dominorum nostrorum 
Constanti et Constantis Augustorum Senatus Populusque Romanus 
Clivum Tiburtinum in planitiem redegit curante L. Turcio Secundo 
Aproniani Praer(ecto) Urb(i) fil. Astcrio C(larissimo) v(iro) Correctore 
Flam(iniae) et Piceni.' This inscription was found on the right-hand 
(the S.) side of the road, at or near the site of the 18th milestone, 

* The lane which runs on the left of what we have assume<l to be the line of the ancient road is 
called Carrara di Paterno. The name Paterno is an old one : the act of donation to the church of 
S. M. de Cornuta, of the year 471, published by Bruzza, Regesto della Chiesa di Tivoli, 15, and 
Duchesne, Lib. Pont. i. cxlvi. , mentions * fundum Paternum maranus [j/V], fundum Mons Paternus ' : 
and though this locality may not be referred to in that document, it seems to be certainly spoken of 
in the second document published by Bruzza, a Bull of Marinus II (945), in which the property of 
the cathedral of Tivoli is mentioned (p. 20, 1. 25, fundum paterno), as also in a document of 942 A.D. 
{A*f^. Subl. f. 171, Bruzza,.p. 117), and in -subsequent bulls {supra , 129, n.). 
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a little before the Tempio della Tosse is reached 

ascent which the road now has to make, ant 
at the spot where it was found. If it was four 
lac. cil.) is surely wTong in referring it to the rela 
from the Ponte deir Acquoria, and not to the 
now dealing, Bruzxa (R^g-dsto ddia Chksa di Ti\ 
referring to the road which we are now folio wing J 
the right-hand side of the road is the so-called 
octagonal structure, with a domed roof, faced 
belonging probably to the 4th century after Chrij 

The interior is circular, with four curved and 
in one of the latter of which (that towards th^ 
Above each of the niches is a large window, and ir 
is a circular opening. On either side of the door 
in each of which are three small niches. Traces] 
the 13th century nnay stil! be seen. The j| 
has been much discussed. The traditional name J 
of unknown origin, and it is very likely that the | 
constructed as a tomb. A plan of it was made 
{Cad. Barb., 4424, f. 30''), Canina (EdiJIsi, vL tavJ 
view of it. (Cf. also Isabel le, Edifices ciradaire^ 
V. Bezold, i. 24, and t L fig. i l) Close to it was 
(Bulgarini, op. cii, 99), and the inscriptions CJ.\ 
discovered not far oflC 

Revillas refers to a Mithraic relief found near 
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novem exhibet in quibus ferme omnibus Mithras Tauro insidens, cultro- 
que ipsum jugulans exprimitur. Et praeter Lunam in sinistro angulo, 
ut heic expressam, Juvenemque sub ea, facem gestantem, Sol in dextro 
angulo conspicitur ; ac sub eo pone Taurum alter Juvenis facem pariter, 
sed contrario sensu aut deprimens aut erigens : qui quidem duo Juvenes duos 
alios Mithras, orientem videlicet, occidentemque Solem (sicuti qui medius 
est, Taurumque calcat, Solem meridianum) repraesentant, ut Mytholo- 
gorum eruditiores arbitrantur. Solem itaque, seu Mithram, nostrum 
quoque marmor exhibet : et ni faHimur novo testimonio Templum de quo 
agimus Soli adjudicate 

In the long description of the building itself, which precedes, he states 
his belief that the original entrance was on the S., and that the building 
itself was a temple of the Sun (arguing partly from the evidence of 
CLL, xiv. 3535), the seven niches denoting the seven planets. 

A little higher up the hill our road is joined by that ascending from 
the Ponte deir Acquoria (see below), and passes under the huge sub- 
structures of the so-called Villa of Maecenas (probably a building connected 
with the temple of Hercules) by an arched passage, lighted by square 
apertures in the vault, the construction of which is recorded in the duplicate 
inscriptions C.I.L. xiv. 3667/8. 

The history of this building is of great interest, and many important 
problems are connected with it, but as it is not our purpose to deal at 
present with the city of Tibur itself, which we have now reached, nor to 
examine the Via Valeria beyond Tibur, nor the upper part of the valley of 
the Anio, it only remains to speak of the topography of the western slopes 
of the mountains which enclose Tivoli on the N. and S., and thus complete 
our survey of this section of the Roman Campagna, 



v.— The Territory of Tibur on the N. 

{from Tivoli by the Ponte deW Acquoria to Montecelio^ 5. Angelo and 

Palombara), 

The road which descends to the Ponte dell* Acquoria from Tivoli leaves 
the Via Tiburtina on its left just below the so-called Villa of Maecenas, 
and at once begins to slope steeply down to the bridge, a shelf having been 
cut in the cliff to carry it. The pavement, 406 metres in width, is well 
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preserved, and so are the substructures^ partly of 
of opus ret icu latum, which support the earth o 
the road. See Canina^ Edifizi, vi. tav% 3S : he ju 
n, 7) on the absence of wheel marks, which would sj 
later times, at least, it was not the highroad to Ti 

At the bottom of the slope^ opposite the 
commonly known as the Tempio del Mondo, wh| 
enlai^ed, and has three niches cut at the further 
which it serv^ed is quite uncertain. In 1839 the fn 
Giiida a Tivoii, 42). A few hundred yards to the 
platform which supported a lai^e villa, constructs 
courses of chips of surface travertine, arranged in 
about 2 feet high. In the wall are two drain hoi 
dark tufa voussoirs with a travertine keystone. 

The Ponte detl* Acquoria (Canina, i^c, ciL) 
several arches, though only one^at the N, end, is n 
all further traces of the rest of the Roman brid 
away by the river {there are, however, traces of a 
and still further S. there are two mediaeval arches 
as approach to the older bridge, now swept away 
half buried by the mud that has accumulated bene! 
large blocks of travertine (Fig. 1 5). The total width 
the parapets— is 6'i metres : the eastern parapet ( 
presen'ed) is 0*8 metre wide ; so that the width of 
ment of which has .completely disappeared) wa; 
15 Roman feet — a trifle narrower than the avfl 
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{op, ciL io6) as hardly traceable. Marzi {Historia Ampliata di Two/i{i66s), 
4) probably refers to the same tomb : *essendo gli anni andati state dalla 
violenza dell* acque dirupato il (ponte) murato insieme col sepolcro di 
Celio, che a capo di esso in forma di baloardo sorgeua.' 

If the view of many topographers {supra, 108) be accepted — that the 
original Via Tiburtina ran by the Aquae Albulae across the plain to the 
Ponte deir Acquoria — it would have joined the road we have been describing 
just to the W. of this group of tombs, at the chapel at the top of the ascent 
from the bridge. I have followed, however, both the path that runs close to 
the N. bank of the Anio, and finally reaches Ponte Lucano, and that which 
runs north-westwards to the Ponte delle Vigne. The first is, apparently, 
entirely modern ; along the course of the second are, as I have said 
{supra, 1 10), a few paving-stones (not in situ) ; but the evidence seems 
insufficient to allow us to suppose the course of the highroad here. 

The road to S. Pastore and Vitriano, on the other hand, is undoubtedly 
ancient. The cutting made for it close to the chapel is probably of Roman 
date, and the fact that after this it runs in an absolutely straight line for a 
mile and a half is another strong proof of its antiquity ; it is also noticeable 
that many paving-stones exist in the fieldwall on the E. side of it.^ The 
district to which it leads abounds with the remains of large villas, most ot 
which are built upon two or three terraces, supported by massive walls on 
three sides, while the fourth side is formed by the hill rising behind the 
terrace. These walls frequently perpetuate the Cyclopean style of 
masonry : but that these embanking walls were constructed for the villas, 
and are not remains of primitivecities or settlements adapted in later times, is 
clear from many indications — from the careful jointing of the blocks, from the 
conjunction of this style of masonry with opus incertum and reticulatum, 
and not least from the fact that, while excellently adapted to support the 
terraces of Roman villas, they are utterly unsuited for the fortresses or 

^ The following extract from the bull of Benedict vii. (978), published by Bruzza, Regesio deila 
Chicsa di Tivoli, may l:)e of interest (p. 33, 1. 32) : * miliario a suprascripta civitate plus minus quinto. 
in campo maiore. Ab uno latere staphiliano. Et a secundo latere silice in qua est ponticello. Et 
a tertio latere crepidinis. Et a quarto latere piranis. Ya a quinto latere columella.' Cf. a 
document of 990 a.d. (p. 40, 1. 10) : * partem terra sementaricia in fundum qui sancto valentine . . . 
nuncupatur. cum predicta »xcclesia infra se. cum gripte et parietinis suis anticjuis in mini positi 
. . . posita territorio tiburtino miliario a civitati tyburiina plus minus tertius. Inter affines ab uno 
latere incipieutcm a slaphile lapideum deinde venientem per via publica, etc' The road referred to 
is in lx»th ca^es that leading; N. fmm the Ponte dell' Acquoria (Bruz/a, p. 174^?/!.), and the 
* campus niaior' is the flat ground to the W. of it and of the Colle Nocelle. 
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villages of a primitive people.^ The unwalled sidd 
which rests against the hill, they would have bee I 
defend unless the enemy confined themselves tl 
below 1 The true use of these walls was seen by 11 
interesting passage (Bod/. Cafwn. 138, L SS""), comf]j 
work of the great double arch of the Aqua Clandis 
is now known as the Porta Maggiore ' simili 
sostengono terra, per fare de poggi et eleva/Joni, si nj 
in Tiuoli, nella uilla di Caio CalHgola, chesi chiamd 
di Cassio, oue si dice Cassiano, a Roma nel po^ 
Tivertino, che sosteniua la curia Hostih'a [the 
Tusarono anchora in alcuni ponti che adeguano le 
nei sepulcri nella prima parte(;) sopra di quella r(j 
altre opere polite di colonneet de pilastri, come si 
in Spoleti citta delT Vmbria/ 

There is one case known to me in which il 
absolutely that a wall constructed in Cyclopean w 
to the structure of a Roman villa : this is at Grottcl 

On each side of the path to S. Pastore are thc| 
looking the Anio ; one^ about a quarter of a mile 
Villa of Cynthia (the name is, as usual, quite arbitl 
Vil/is Tiburiinis principe Augusts, SZr^^ inclined to| 
the river on a cliff opposite to the so-called Villa of 
platform of opus incertum, which is arranged in 
appears to have been extensive, but of the villa itj 
* ut little remains, the cultivation of olive 
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( Farieid di Naiisie, i66). A building was uncovej 
white mosaic pavements, one of which had a be 
various colours, a portico about 15 palms ( = 3"3 
( = 8'88 metres), with travertine bases and some rer 
columns, coated with stucco and painted : then 
pavements and, in each, three niches for statuej 
three statues of athleteSj the other three Bacchic 
or seven more rooms with plain white mosaic pa\| 
Faun with the nebris, and a draped seated female 
with the head let into the neck, the former bein 
and inferior workmanship, were discovered here.] 
nymphaeum with three fountains was found, anc 
boy with a vase on the left shoulder ; also two othJ 
representing a nude Faun seated on a rock (boug| 
some rectangular marble pilasters with arabesque 

To the N. of this villa, and a good deal higherJ 
position on a projecting shoulder of the mountatnl 
of Quintilius Varus. The name Quintiliolo dates| 
according to N]hhy (Ana/is i, iii, 222), fundum quir 
Bull of Benedict VII (978), which has a list of the est| 
of Tivoli (Bruzza, Ri^^esia della Ckksa di Tkmli, 
Varus, the friend of Horace, certainly had a 
CarnL L iS, i). 

The villa was reached by a branch from the roal 
and Vitriano, and some of the paving-stones ma 
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Upon the lower terrace, at the S. angle, there is a large rectangular 
tank, about two or three feet in depth, with a pedestal at each of the 
narrow ends, as if to support statues ; under that at the N.E. end is 
the fountain by which the tank was filled, under the S.W. end the channel 
by which it was emptied. Behind this piscina, in the substructures of the 
upper terrace, is a cryptoporticus. The supporting walls of both terraces 
are of great size and extent, and are constructed of concrete faced with 
opus incertum and reticulatum of travertine. A view of that of the 
S.W. end of the lower terrace is given in Fig. i6. 

Many discoveries have been made here.^ Ligorio {Cod, Vat, 5295, f. 4) 
thus describes a pavement of mosaic - found in his time : * et quel ch* era piu 
bello di quante cose n'erano rimaste a' noi (nostri) giorni, fu quello arti- 
ficiosolauor di Musaico, che .... ornaua il pauim*** d'una stanza che faceua 
inuidia ad ogniuaga et ecc^*' pittura, doue e d'intorno, k tutta la quadratura 
un festone fatto di frondi di uiti di diuersi sorti piantate di uua, et d'altri 
frutti, con alc(un)e maschere interposti che troppo uaga cosa rappresentaua, 
et di dentro poi della riquadratura d'esso festone tutto il pauimento si 
uedcua pieno di tutti sorti di pesci, et animali che si truouano silvestri, 
come sono Cothurnici, quaglie, perdici, grui, Aquile, lepri, fagiani, 
pappagalli,et gallini, anatri fluviali ct altri ucelli minuti, come sono passari, 
et ucelli cantarini. Doue era un quadro d'animali volatili, et doue quadri 
CO* animali marittimi, come facessero unacerta comparatione qual fusse piu 
nobile, Tuna, o I'altra. Questo pauim^^ la sciochezza degl' huomini che si 
truouano hoggidi ha fatto che ogni cosa e stata annullata, ct portata a pezzi 
uia, tutto per Tingordigia di quei che tirati dal guadagno per vendergli a quei 
altri che si dilettano dell* antichit^, I'hanno portato altroue, et con ogni 
incuriosita dell* honesto hanno priuato quella mcm(ori)a del suo luogo, et 
d'un corpo intero uago et utile, Thanno smembrato, rotto et fatto inutile, et 
tutto il difetto c uenuto da quei che hanno hauuto per gli anni a dietro in 
gouerno il luogo. Pertanto riman priuato quel luogo della uisitation di 
molti che a posta ui ueniuano a uedere, et chi p [per] dilcttarsi, chi p [per] 
imparare ui concorreuano da tutte le parti.* Antonio del Re {op, cit, 97) 

^ In the Archivio Siorica deW Atie^ 1890, 196, Prof. Venturi gives some account of excavations 
made by Ippolito II d'Este in 1 550- 1560. Al)out the former year a Hercules, a headless Venus, 
and another statue were found in Tivoli, the former l)eing given to Ippolito's brother, Ercole I, 
Duke of Ferrara. Alxmt 1560, Pirro Ligorio was in charge of excavations at the Villa Adriana and 
the Villa of Quintilius Varus. 

2 The passage has been already published by Gori, Arckii'io Storico di Roma^ iv. 256. 
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says that in his time hypocausts were found on the N. of the villa, and 
mosaic pavements in all parts, and tells us that in the time of Pius V 
(1566-1572) the marble known as Breccia di Quintiliolo began to be held 
in great repute, and that more than twenty loads of it were removed from 
this villa by Cardinal Montino (Furietti, ^^ Musivis, 51, speaks of Cardinal 
Innocenzo de Monte), so that Marzi {Historic Tiburti7u\ 139) says, *ne 
fece una grossa raccolta in modo, che di presente (1646) piu non se ne 
trovano.* 

The following passage of Zappi may be of interest : — 
[f. 79] * La Villa di Quintilio Varo .... Confina con la Montagna 
di Piauole, ma si possiede il piano, Con doi Aquidotti il Maggiore 
succede dall' Accqua Aniene, alto dieci Palmi, e sei largo fatto con gran 
disegno passa poi per la Strada Publica fatta per forza di Scarpello, e 
per porre la Strada in Piano passa sotto la Terra si come si uedono 
hoggi li Uestigij con il Tartaro prodotto da d*^ Accque. L* altro 
Aquidotto passa per Mezzo della d*^ Montagna per la quale si con- 
duceua TAccqua Martia^ in la d* Uilla [a description of the house of Mons. 
de Rosci on Monte Piavola and of that of Messer Emanuele Portoghese 
follows] • . . . [f. 80] (le Accque Aniene) seruiuano alle Peschiere 
et Anche in la intrata di essa Uilla, et Principalmente a quattro 
fontane oue hoggi si uedono le Nicchie alte trenta Palmi con il suo 
Uano Proportionate con una Loggia di sopra con Pauimento di Musaico, 
questo luogo era destinato per un cenacolo .... per esser sottoposto al 
Leuante, et oltre a questo participa, e gode quattro Belle Amene Viste. 
.... oltre di questo gode una Piazza di Cento passi longa e sessanta 
larga con una Loggia uerso Tramontana oue si ritroua in mezzo Una 
Peschiera, seguita poi uerso Mezzo Giorno la Prospettiua della Valle 
del fiume Aniene .... oue si Ritroua un altra Piazza quasi Riqua- 
trata, et questo causa per [f 80'] essere la Uilla diuisa in tre Apparta- 
menti con un altra Loggia, et un altra Bellissima Peschiera con 
diuersi ricettacoli di Accqua per i Pesci, accosto di una Muraglia di 
d* Peschiera ui era anche nel Mede(si)mo Luogo Uicino un altra Piazza 
Magiore di quattrocento passi, e larga sessanta recinta intorno secondo si 
uedono li Vestigij con le Base e Colon ne tronche, c rotte per terra : ' il 
Pauimento di essa Loggia era di tanta Bellezza che credo nel Modo sia 
stato Raro, e di cio ne ragiono de .Visu, c per tutto da Me proprio. 

* He seems however, to mean the Acqua di Piavola. 
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Notai ui era un luogo Riquadrato di quindici Palmi con un festone 
intorno fatto con Ogni sorte di frutti possibili, un Brauo, e bello Musaico, 
e secondo la qualita delli frutti cosl erano coloriti di si degwo lauoro, 
che la Bona Mcmoria dell* 111'"** e Reu"»** Sig. Guido Ascanio Sforza 
Cardinale Santafiore ui mand6 da Roma molti mulattieri, et altri 
huomini li quali portano d" Musaico, il festone di d^ Musaico era largo 
da due Palmi e Mezzo, e per ciascun cantone del quadro ui era una 
Maschera le quali faceuano tutte diuersi effetti di uago, e Raro lauoro, 
e nel Mede(si)mo luogo ui sono sottoposto quattro Logge una sottoposta a 
Tramontana uerso la Sabina, la secondo a Mezzo Giorno [f. 8i] La Terza 
a Leuante, e la quarta sugetta a ponente, e tutte fatte con grande 
Artifitio. Ma in diuersi Luoghi di d* Uilla Ui furono trouate una 
gran quantity di Brecce Orientali dico cosa Nobilissima, non dico Brecce 
ma gioie, era tanta gran quantita che clle faceuano piu di Uenticinque 
some, e ciascheduna soma pesava piii di ducento libre, le quali furno 
vendute in Roma a Molti e diuersi huomini per tre scudi la Soma per 
non essere conosciute, doppo che furono conosciute le stimano che 
le uoleuano piu di Venticinque Mila Scudi, da huomini che ne 
haueuano cognittione, io ne h6 uiste infinite, e tocche coi Mano 
.... delle quali ne fu donata una da Messer Gio. Dom** Ciaccia a un 
certo Me** Uincenzo Mancini da Tivoli dottore, et Auuocato in Roma 
la quale si ritroua di una grossezza simile ad una palla da Giuocare a 
Maglio, uaga, e polita che la traspare come gioia .... Ui furono 
trouate anche in d'^ Villa sotto una Loggia [f. ST] una gran quantita di 
certe Monete e Medaglia di Argento di Valore di un Giulio L' una, in un 
Luogho di M*" Pirro Brigante Colonna, sotto d* Villa di Quintilio, 
Gentilhomo Tiburtino ; il quale Luogho egli fix destinato per Piantarui 
delle Vigne dato a Lauorare a diuersi homini della Citt^ di Tiuoli, e 
un di quei Contadini Lauoratore Abruzzese Trouo le d*' Monete il 
quale si fuggi da Tiuoli, e Benche se ne ritrouano alcune con li Nomi 
come si intendera qui sotto con alcune anche Belle imprese antique con 
suoi Riuersi li quali Meritano di essere notati come qui Uedrete. 

C'CASSIVS II Riuerso un Carro Tirato a quattro con una 

Roma di sopra. (C. Cassius Longinus, about 
109 B.C. : Babelon, Momiaies de la Rifpub- 
lique, i. 325.) 
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tav. V.) and a nude statue of a freedman (Bulgarini, op, cit, 96). Otter 
excavations made on the same site by Vescovali in 1820 resulted in the 
discovery of two Fauns (now in the Vatican), a seated statue of Jupiter, a 
small Bacchus, and other fragments (Bulgarini, ibid,\ Sebastiani, ^/. cit, 92); 
while in 1825 a statue of a sitting female was found in the villa, which is 
now in Cambridge (Fitzwilliam Museum, no. 36). Above the villa, close 
to the railway line, is the large reservoir which supplied it with water; this 
has once more returned to use, and now serves as a clearing tank for the 
Acqua Marcia Pia. Revillas in his diary for Sept. 30, 1728, describes 
it as having three aisles and 24 pilasters, with a total length of 46 
paces and a width of 13 paces : in the vault nearest to the end wall a hole, 
2 palms in diameter, to admit the water ( ? more probably a hole for ven- 
tilation), and at the foot of the wall at the opposite end a hole for its 
exit, leading to a conduit about \\ palm in diameter. 

It is uncertain whether this reservoir was supplied in Roman times 
solely with spring-water, or whether the water of the Anio was also taken 
into it For along the course of the Strada di Quintiliolo, which leads from 
Tivoli to this villa on the N. side of the Anio, two aqueducts are traceable. 
One, which derives its water from a spring near the monastery of S. Angela 
in Piavola, may be seen running above the modern road towards this villa: 
the specus was open, 22 cm. wide by 20 deep, the whole of it being formed 
by a continuous channel of concrete. The vertical shaft (measuring 48I 
by 63 cm.) by which the water fell into the reservoir was preserved UQtil 
1903, when it was destroyed. An arch of about 18 feet span crqssilig 
a small gully by the road was removed when the railway was made. . ; . ■! , 

The other, which was fed by the Anio, is larger, and runs beneath th^ 
road ; its mouth was found in 1835, near the upper end of the new tunii^s 
which now convey the water of the Anio through the rock and pver the, 
new fall. (See Folchi, Diss. Accad, Pont, Arch, vi, 64; Nibby, AnaUsi^xx^- 
213.) The specus was cut in the solid rock, but vaulted with masonry, laig!^ 
blocks of Gabine stone (r2S x 0*53 x 0*53 metre) forming, where the roqlK;; 
failed, the sides and bottom «ilso. It measured 2*5 metres high by 2 wicle^, 
and its floor was 5 metres above the present river level. At intervals of 14; 
metres it had rectangular putei of brickwork, me^isuring on an ayetage 
073 X 0'5 metre. After 54 metres from its mouth there vvas a distribution 
tank divided into four branches, two on each side, each I m^tre. tQ, |y; 
metre wide. The specus was found to be entirely choked with tbf bct^vy! 
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deposit formed by the water, and fragments of sepulJ 
found in it About 30 metres to the N.W. of the 
aqueduct and on a slightly higher level there is a roul 
concrete in the hillside 176 metre wide, the sides of [ 
with a dirty brown deposit about 3 cm. thick. Til 
least 20 yards, and runs in the direction of the railwa^ 
N*E. of the Villa of QuintiHus Varus. It cannot 
either direction, and may only have been a cistern ; 1 
it should probably be connected with the largfer of th(| 
just described. At the point where the Strada di 
highroad into the town, yet another aqueduct speed 
to light, measuring 85 centimetres in width, and 95 1 
preserved (the roof has not been found) ; its sides anc 
of bad concrete, the former being 45 and 49 cm. thicl 
specus is full of dirt, and much deposit has been usJ 
the walls. It runs 20 degrees N. of E., and its date 

Half a mite to the E. of the Villa of QuintiliuJ 
monastery of S. Antonio, the residence of the late M 
vil!a upon which this building is erected is ofconsideri 
it are still well preserved. In two or three of the rod 
still in good preservation ^ (in one of them, which has a I 
laid longitudinally, there are two round blocks of trav| 
bases of columns, each 44 cm, in diameter, and 1*15 
the lowest storey there is a well- preserved rectangul 
apse at the end : the apse was decorated with rough t| 
le walls arc double, as a protection 
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terrace wall consisting of Cyclopean masonry behind, with opus reticulatum 
built against it, the latter with buttresses and niches alternating. A rough 
wall of Cyclopean work at a slightly higher level is of doubtful antiquity, 
and being only 34 metres distant, cannot belong to another terrace of the 
villa. Lower down again is another terrace of opus reticulatum, and in 
other parts of the garden are other remains of substructures, so arranged as 
to afford the finest views of the gorge. The villa was supplied with water 
from the upper of the two aqueducts mentioned above, by a vertical shaft 
at the E. end of the building.^ 

The villa at S. Antonio is generally supposed to have belonged to the 
poet Horace. No allusions in his own writings bear out this supposition : 
he was clearly very fond of Tibur, and was often there, but that does not 
imply that he possessed a villa of his own. But the WTiter of the Life of 
Horace, generally attributed to Suetonius, says {Sitetonii opera ed. Roth, 
p. 298, 1. 23), *vixit plurimum in secessu ruris sui Sabini aut Tiburtini, 
domusque eius ostenditiir circa Tiburni luctilum' The site of the Lucus 
Tiburni which is mentioned by Horace (CVir;;/. i. 7. 13), Pliny {H,N, xvi. 
"87. 237), and Statius (Si/vac i. 3. 74) is not known, though it is generally 
supposed to have been near S. Angelo in Piavola ; but, if Horace had a villa 
at Tibur at all, there is no other site that so well justifies the words {Cann. 
cit.) in which he praises the beauties of the place : ' Me nee tam patiens 
Lacedaemon, nee tam Larissae percussit campus opimae, quam domus 
Albuneae resonantis, et praeceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda mobilibus 
pomaria rivis.' On the other hand, the expression * ruris sui Sabini aut 
Tibtirtini' finds a good parallel in Catullus, Epigr, xliv., *0 funde noster, 
seu Sabine, seu Tiburs, nam te esse Tiburtem autumant quibus non est 
cordi CatuUum laederc ; et quibus cordi est, quovis Sabinum pignore esse 
contendunt,' and would thus seem to refer to the country house or farm 
which Horace possessed in the valley of the Digentia (now Licenza).- 

^ In the garden at S. Antonio I copied two brick stamps, 

Q TOXEI-DE QVlS'- 

and \Zn\ CAECINA EXOCIII 

neither of which appears tt> be otherwise known. The former, {tegula) Tonciana de (/glints) 
Quvtt{ianis), is a case of the mention of two brickworks in one stamp, which seems to occur only 
where the figlinae Tonncianac are concerned, and for which no explanation has yet l)een found 
(C.J.L. XV. p. 188). The combination with ihc /i^/iftae Quintianae is a new one. 

■-' iM. Jullian maintains that this farm was actually within the territory of Tibur {Mt*/aitges dc 
ri'lcole fratHaisf^ 1 883, S2) ; but see Dessau {C.I.L. xiv. p. 368). 
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The concluding clause is therefore awkward : andl 
CarffL \L 1 8. 12, *n€c potentem amicum largiora Hal 
Sabinis/ and idiit iii. i. 47, * cur valle permutem Sabi| 
— ^^seem to show that Horace had but one country 
genuine (and there seems no reason to suspect it, 
of the MSS. goes, though Wickham, in his editic 
considers the form of statement to be quite consistJ 
the passage is an interpolation) the word astendit 
the identification may have been made> m-ithout foul 
delectation of the tourist, as well in the day of Sued 

One argument that is used against the current tl| 
too large for a man of Horace *s means — ^will hard!) 
it was by no means a small house, it was rather bel| 
the villas of the district. 

Five hundred yards E. of S, Antonio, higher up| 
is the Casale S. Angelo, where the church of S* 
till 1822, This is the traditional site of the Villa ^ 
no reason for the supposition, though the site 
ancient capitals and columns exist there, and some I 
built into the walls of the monastery (Searle in /| 
Arch. Soc I. 94 s^g.)} Below it, close to the road. 
remains of a reservoir, which may or may not be of I 
down again, near the river, at a place called Truglial 
marbles were discovered in the time of Antonio 
Cabral and del Re {ofi. at. go) speak of similar disc^ 
finding of a column, on which female figures were 
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opus reticulatum which the writers on Tivoli generally identify with the 
Villa of Vopiscus (Statius, Silvae, i. 3 ; Canina, Edif, vi. tav. 136). 

From Tivoli to the Villa of Quintilius Varus, though the road must 
follow an ancient line, it now presents no traces of antiquity, though 
Promis {op, cit. 29) speaks of traces of substructures in irregular opus quad- 
rattan opposite the Cascatelle, and again near a chapel of the Saviour 
(probably above the new fall of the Anio). Not very far to the N. of the 
villa, however, and considerably above it, close to the southern entrance of 
the railway tunnel, the remains of an ancient road, winding along the slope 
of the mountain, and followed very closely by the modern railway, which 
as a rule runs just below it, begin to appear. The upper side of it is 
generally cut into the side of the slope, while the lower side is sometimes 
also cut in the rock, but is more often supported by a wall of rough 
Cyclopean work, or, in one place, by two such walls, 1*4 and ri mfetre in 
thickness respectively, with a bank of earth I metre thick between them 
(Figs. 18, 19). The width of the road itself is 37 metres. A little beyond 
the-N. end of the tunnel are the remains of a small two-arched bridge, the 
piers of which seem to have been of Cyclopean work. The span must 
have been about 27 metres, the width of the bridge about 6 metres. 

The road is clearly traceable until it reaches a point E. of the Casale 
Vitriano, to the S. of a large villa platform, with vaulted substructures in 
opus reticulatum, called Grotte di Scalzacane. The surrounding hills are 
also known as Colli Farinelli. Excavations made here by Prince del 
Drago in 1847 resulted in the discovery of architectural fragments, etc., 
also the brickstamp C.I.L. xv. 2382 (Bulgarini, op, cit, loi, who apparently 
attributes it to the second century; Viola, Tivoli ml Decennio 1 835-1 845, 
233 n. ; Giorn, Arcad. cxxv. (1851), 163). Not far to the N. is another large 
villa platform with walls of opus incertum. After this point traces of the 
road are scantier, but its section is clearly .seen in the railway cutting about 
half a mile S. of Palombara station, and it soon reappears on the W. of 
the line, and may be clearly traced by its supporting wall on the E. as it 
ascends, past the remains of a large villa, to the E. extremity of the Colle 
Turrita, where it stops {infra, 172)} 

To the W. of and considerably below the first traces of this ancient 
road, a few^ hundred yards to the N. of the Villa of Quintilius Varus, are 
the remains of another villa, known as the Villa of Ventidius Bassus. It 

^ Since the above description was written the road has been almost entirely destroyed. 
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has three large platforms, the lower supported bi 
latumi the second by a wall of polygonal work, vv^ 
northward. The polygonal work is obviously 
horizontal line seems to be intentionally avoided, aj 
very fine and mortar still remains in them, the facl 
left rough. The blocks vary considerably in size| 
much as 1*5 metre long, while others are only 
appears to have been 175 m, thick. 

In front of the best-preserved portion, which 
platform, there has been a concrete wall in two 
the outer 57 cm., which does not seem to have ri| 
height above the present ground level, as it has a 
S-, however, there is a piece of concrete walling f;| 
which masks the polygonal work altogether, and 
travertine placed in such a way that they very like 
window of a cryptoporticus. 

There have been further alterations at this le^l 
originally turned at right angles at the N. end of 
almost entirely hidden at the N.W. angle by the! 
substructures In opus reticu latum, which carried j 
structure set askew with the rest of the villa, ir 
tower. The uppermost terrace has almost entirel) 
traceable. Cabral and del Re (z^/, aV, 106) speak I 
with sea- shells and the so-called * confetti di Tivl 
pieces of calcareous deposit, which may still be seq 
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To the E. of the Casalc arc traces of the platform of a villa, while a few 
hundred yards to the W. are two mediaeval towers side by side, enclosed 
within a wall the foundations of which are of opus reticulatum. Just to the 
S.W. of these arc extensive subterranean chambers in opus reticulatum and 
brickwork, reached by a narrow passage faced with opus reticulatum ; they 
are roofed with gable roofs of cement set with planks, and probably served 
as reservoirs. 

Close by, in making a vineyard, at the beginning of 1899, slabs of 
travertine from a pavement were found at a depth of 2 or 3 feet, and 
we saw a cippus /;/ situ measuring 064 x 0*44 metre, facing N., but 
any inscription that there may have been had perished. We were told 
that several more such had been found, in which case the pavement may 
have been that of a sacred enclosure or of a courtyard belonging to a tomb. 
A coin of uncertain date which we acquired was said to have been found 
with a dead body. \Vc also saw some travertine columns, and a fine 
oblong pilaster of white marble, fluted on all four .sides, and probably 
therefore belonging to some small shrine. 

To the W. is the Casale Bellini, where in 1893 ^^e remains of a villa 
in opus reticulatum and brick were discovered, with several copies of the 
brickstamp CJ,L. xv. 983b (first half of first century A.D.), while in 1894 
a tomb was found, built of blocks of travertine, with an inscription as 
follows : 

HYGIA 

MVRDIAE PHIALE 
XVTRICI SVAE 

This may still be seen on the spot i^Not, Scav. 1893, 5^0; 1894, 146). 
The district is called 11 Favale,^ so that not far off", in a vineyard belonging 
to the church of S. Silvestro, were discovered the sarcophagi of which 
Sebastiani {pp. cit. 108) speaks : they were three in number, of white 
marble, two plain, and one of them with undulating channels (the technical 
term for which is * strigils ') having figures roughly carved In bad style in 
the centre and at the corners, of which those at the corners represent two 
Tcraphim, so that a Hebrew was probably buried in it. 

To the N. is the Campo Limpido, where in 1846 the remains of a very 
fine villa were discovered not far from the Ponte dei Prati (probably 

* The name occurs in a Bull of Anastasius IV (l 153- 1 154), Bruzza, op, ctt, p. 76, 1. 9. 
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that called by the Staff Map the Ponte delle Vi 
dei Prati to the W, of Colle Nocdle)— a bath an| 
inscription 'Tito Sabidio/ and also an aqueduc 
slabs, which branched off into two channels (Bui 
XV, 7906); CJ.L, XV. 790S, found in 1847 * nei piai 
the inscription 'R Sabid(io)/ may also have bee| 

To the N. of the Campo Limpido, on the furtl 
S. Pastore, is the hill called Colle Nocelle, which 
the remains of villas> At the S. end is a large vill 
below which are the scattered remains of a torn 
had a cella of blocks of travertine,^ with a por 
with tiles of marble, with antefixae carved in good 

Upon the epistyle of the portico was the ins 
(Sebastian i, op. cit 418). Some fragments of this, 
CLL, xiv. 3617, are still to be seen on the spot, th 
to find either of them. 

The lower terrace of the villa is supported 
work with very strong tendencies towards opus 
places by rough opus reticu latum), facing S, At 
another wall goes to the N\ ; it is at first of o 
pudding stone, which is soon succeeded by a stre| 
with limestone quoins about 80 yards in length 
the main wall, and, like it, facing S., is a wall of la 
blocks, of which only two courses are visible above 
however, smooth-faced, whereas in the main wall si 

Above this villa, near the top of the hill, is a 
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blocks are nearly rectangular, though horizontal bedding is not uniformly 
maintained, and the lower angle of one block is sometimes let into the 
upper surface of the next below it. The jointing of the stones is extremely 
fine ; the bossing is obviously artificial, and resembles the rustica work of the 
Porta Maggiore {Papers, i. 1 50). The bossing projects about 9 cm., with a flat 
edge of 9 cm. all round. Mortar is, apparently, not employed. At each 
angle are buttresses — two at the N.N.W. angle, five at the W.S.W. angle, 
each measuring 12 metro in thickness, and projecting r8 m^tre from the 
face of the main wall. The wall is preserved to a maximum height of 47 
metres (Fig. 20). Upon the terrace are marble and brick lying loose, and 
at the S. angle are some remains of opus incertum in the wall of a cottage ; 
but the rest of the villa has disappeared. Dodwell ( Views aiid Descriptions 
of Cyclopian Remains, pi. 122) gives a sketch of the terrace. The plan here 
shown is from my own measurements. 





At the N. end of the hill is yet another villa, with two terraces, one 
above the other, both facing N., and on the upper one a water reservoir, 
measuring 1 1-96 by 363 metres, and 2*9 metres in height to the top of the 
vaulted roof The lower wall was faced with opus reticulatum, as may be 
seen in the section of it which faces E. — the N. wall has lost its facing — 
while the upper wall was constructed of opus incertum. 

Upon the lower terrace are various fragments of the architectural 
decorations of the villa, and many socket pipes, which were probably used 
to support the floors of hypocausts, or else built into the thickness of the 
walls as drain-pi])e.s from the roofs. Sebastiani {op, cit, p. 418, n.) tells us 
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that the brothers Cocconari (who also discovered 
of the hill) found some fairly good mosaic pai] 
the inscription CJ.L. xiv. 3626. We found here 
two male figures and the maker's name, OCTAVI (cf 

On the E. of the road to S. Pastore remai 
paratively scanty ; there is one large villa to the 
Cocconari, generally called the V ilia di Cocceio, 
Grotte di Corzano, with a platform facing W., supf 
reticulatum. To the N. of this is a cutting 
somewhat like a theatre, which is probably a t 
building known as S. Pastore lies at the end of 
have been following, to the E. of the N. extrennit| 
At the foot of the knoll on which it lies the path 
the following fragment of an inscription, cut in god 
of Ltuia marble, was found in 189S {Not. Si\ 
uccic nae fiam mpeius . 

Just to the W, of the upper Casale Vitriano, a litt| 
of the hill, is a rectangular platform, the outline o 
able, while the S.W. wall, 34 metres in length, of 
blocks having smooth faces and good joints, is still 
length to a maximum height of rS metre. In froni 
terrace, is a tank sunk below the ground levelj 
metres, and at least r40 deep : the blocks showj 
covered with cement (Fig. 21X Upon the upper pla 
incertum ; there are also some fluted columns oi| 
stucco, which probabH 
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limestone blocks, in Cyclopean work with so marked a tendency to 
horizontal arrangement as to be almost opus quadratum : the blocks are 
well jointed and the faces smooth. Small buttresses about 2 feet square, 
formed by a single vertical line of rectangular blocks, occur at intervals 
along the front wall. The height of the lower platform is about 7*5 metres 
(Fig. 22). At its N.W. end a wall of reticulatum runs on for 13 metres more. 
The upper terrace wall is constructed of Cyclopean work, approximating 
even more nearly to opus quadratum : it is masked in places by opus 
incertum. Dodwcll, op. cit. pi. 123, gives a side view of the upper terrace. 

Upon the lower terrace, which is about 5 1 metres in depth, are frag- 
ments of very fine marbles of all kinds, showing that the villa was 
remarkable for its magnificence. At the S. comer of the terrace are the 
remains of the furnace of a hypocaust. Here I found part of a brick bear- 
ing a circular stamp, with a bird above an amphora and on each side the 
letters TI CL. A precisely similar stamp was recently found by us at a 
Roman villa near Saccomuro in the upper Anio valley, not far from Castel- 
madama. To the E. of, and above, this villa is a reservoir in concrete. 
Further E. again, on the E. slope of the hill, and overlooking the railway, 
are the remains of another villa ; and in the field near point 169 are large 
blocks of travertine, some still in situ. 

Vitriano has been the scene of many discoveries, but their site is not 
sufficiently accurately indicated to enable us to be certain whether they 
were made near the Casale Vitriano or on the Colle di Vitriano. Volpi 
{Vetus Latium^ x. 382) speaks of the discovery of tombs, and (in Diss, 
deir Accad, di Cortona, ii. 182 sqq,) of the excavation by Furietti and 
Tebaldi of a large villa facing S. and W., with three large platforms 
and very rich remains of marble (very likely, therefore, the villa on the 
S.W. side of the Colle di Vitriano). Here were discovered a statuette 
of a nude boy seated on a wine-skin from which a jet of water flowed, 
marble pavements, and architectural fragments of all sorts, also a brick 
bearing the stamp C.I.L. xv. 1849. Cabral and del Re {op. cit. 80) 
speak of the discovery of various antiquities in ploughing among the 
remains of a large villa (very possibly the same), and of the fall in 
1778 of part of the substructures, which brought to light some of the 
marble pavement of a room. In Stevenson's MS. notes {Vat. Lat. 10552, 
f. 21) there is an extract from a paper in the archives of the Vatican librar>- 
(*promcmoria in arch. bibl. Vat. carte sciolte'), dated April 2nd, 1780, 
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describing the discovery in the excavations at Vitri 
silver coin of * John usurper of the Western Emp 
of columns of bigto lumachellatOj about 48 cm. in 
In this neighbourhood was discovered C^LL. 
del Re give a detailed account of the discovery a 
xiv, 3777i but the inscription had already been 
about 1513, * nella Piazza di Tivoli/ and how it 
Vitriano, been lost and then rediscovered, is not k 
still in existence^ though the inscription is somevvh 

To the W. of the Colle di Vitriano is the Colic 
S. extremity of which is a mediaeval church: on 
church, are the remains of a large villa, which, to j 
of marble, was very finely decorated : the retai 
terrace is of opus reticulatum and was decorat 
apart from centre to centre ; the capitals are 
marked by slabs of stone 2 feet long and ^07 metrj 
apart from edge to edge. Above them are flat 
between the pilasters with stone voussoirs a 
these again is a band of opus feticuiatum 2 feet hii 

Higher up the hill to the N, is a water reser 
level : the specus which supplied it, 0"4 metre in w 
the ridge between the two summits of the hill an 
running N.N.W,, which was supported by low 
of stone. To the N.W. again, on the W. slope, bel 



go| 



fool 
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the remains of another villa, facing W., which has three terraces, one above 
the other : the lowest retaining wall is traceable a little way above the rail- 
way line, the middle wall is of polygonal work and very well preserved 
(Fig. 23), while the uppermost is of opus incertum. Remains of other 
villas exist at several points between the Colle del Tesoro and the CoUe 
Turrita, .but they hardly require individual mention. In the construction 
of the railway two unimportant inscriptions (C/.Z. xiv. 3756, 3878) were 
discovered below the Colle Turrita in the remains of a tomb, with one 
or two other unimportant objects {Not. Scav. ^884, 160). Upon the E. 
extremity of the Colle Turrita (to which, as we saw supra, 164, an ancient 
road leads) are the remains of a mediaeval castle. The walls of this are 
built in places upon walls of Cyclopean work, which from their character and 
position appear to belong to a system of fortification (Fig. 24) : so that 
this was probably a small fortified outpost of Tibur in early times, to which, 
however, no name can be given.^ It is a very noticeable fact that the 
ancient road from Tivoli leads up to this point and then ends 
abruptly.^ 

Aefula {si4p7'a, 132) was another such outpost on the S., and Varia 
(Vicovaro) on the N.K., guarding the road up the Anio valley, while 
Empulum (perhaps identical with Empiglione, though Dessau (C./.Z. xiv. 
p. 362) somewhat contemptuously rejects the idea) and the site now 
occupied by the village of Ciciliano were the outlying fortresses on the E., 

* Dodwell calls it Medullia, but without adequate reason {infra^ 175, 183). 

- The style of the walls at Turrita, if closely observed, shows some differences from that of the 
villas of the district. There has Ixien, it is true, a certain amount of weathering : but though the 
joints were originally good and the faces of the blocks fairly smooth, there is not the extreme 
fmeness observable in the later work ; on the other hand, there is no intentional archaism, such as 
thai which leads to the Ijossing of the faces of the stones, and no positive avoidance of the horizontal 
line. The wall is 1*28 metre in thickness: the blocks in the foundation are larger than those 
alHjve. The material is pudding-stone tjuarried on the spot. Mortar was not originally used, but 
hiis been introduced with the addition of the mediaeval superstructure. 

The ancient walls are well preserved on the S.W. and W. : on the \V., where alone this 
projecting knoll joins the rest of the hill, there is a slight projection in the line of the wall, as though 
there was an entrance at this point— which would indee<l l>e the natural one. On the X. and E. 
but little of them is tt) l;e seen. 

The site measures (maximum measurements) 185 paces from E. to \V. and 70 paces from N. to 
S. ; but the E. end is almost the ajx-'x of a triangle. 

The name Turrita occurs in a document of 1030 (Bru/7ii, op. cit. p. 67, 1. 15), *de plebe de 
s;incto iohannes qui est posito inlro castello (jui dicitur turrita* ; and also in a Bull of Anastasius IV 
(1153-1154), *ecclesiam sancle rt)mule de turrita.' 

0\\ the opposite side of the railway, on the sloi>e to the N.E. of the staticm are foundations of 
roads and walls in Cyclopean work, of which, in their present state, but little can be made. 
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cammanding the road which ran into the country 
occupying an exceedingly strong position. 

Livy (vii. 9) tells us that the people of 
the Roman armies on their return from a campai| 
Hcrnicij in which they captured Ferentinun) ; and 
declared war against Tibur, capturing the dependerl 
Sassula* in 355 and 354 respectively {tk iS, 19). 
all of them in communication with Tibur by roa«| 
this city in the days of her independence, and the 

To the N. of this hill, on the further side of thJ 
in a cliff facing S. (Fig. 25}, which have all the appJ 
ally served as tombs, and may form part of the 
settlement. On the summit of the hill above the! 
the Colle Cigliano) arc the remains of a large villa 
opus in cert urn, with remains of a crj^ptoporticusl 
Gell {op, eit. 133) identifies it with the site of Caen| 
N.N.E. at Scocciasanta (point 221 on the map) 
terraces, both supported by retaining walls of poly I 
which is remarkable as having in It a curious apen 
figured by Gell {ap. at. 134 ; cf. also my Fig. 26). 
is a water reservoir. 

The road which has been followed from Tivoli I 
Roman period, one would think, have served thj 
and Palombara, and eventually have gone on to jt 
Monte Libretti, forming a very important line of cod 
no certain traces of it ^ (thaugh there are some bloq 
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the water reservoir to the E. of the present highroad from Marcellina, and 
that it had also been found on the N.W. side of the modern road coming 
up from Ponte Lucano.) 

Another argument for its antiquity is the fact that it is joined, to the S. 
and N. of the villa at Scocciasanta, by other ancient roads, the one descend- 
ing from the saddle between points 229 and 221, and not being traceable 
further either S.E. or X.W., the other running from the villa at point 229 
N.E. along the ridge, until it falls at an acute angle into the line of 
the road of which we are speaking. In neither case is the pavement 
preserved, but the supporting walls are clearly traceable. 

To the N.N.W. of the villa at point 221 is another of similar character, 
with a reservoir with three chambers, the central one 27 metres wide, the 
two side ones 245, without interconnection. Half a mile to the N.N.E. is 
the village of Marcellina. which apparently does not occupy an ancient 
site. Just before the village is reached, near the Casino Trusiani,^ buildings 
with pavements of mosaic and of marble were discovered (Sebastiani, op, cit, 
p. 413, n.), and Nibby {op. cit, 294) in 1825 saw many architectural fragments 
and pieces of mosaic which had recently been found. Sebastiani {ibid.) 
speaks of another mosaic pavement found near the Casale Faccenda, and 
of a paved road going thence towards Monte Gennaro, as if the Casale Fac- 
cenda lay on the N. of the village. Marocco {Stato Pontificio, x. 82), writing 
in 1836, also speaks of recent excavations by Prince Borghese ; in these 
CLL. xiv. 3615 was found. The brickstamp CLL, xv. 2388, and the 
lamps {ibid.) 6s62a (plain top), 6573a (crab), 6593 (top broken), 6595 
(Gorgon's head), were found in a tomb near Marcellina in 1898. On the 
E. side of the village is a very large subterranean water reservoir, measuring 
38*5 by 22 metres, divided into six aisles with round spiracula in the roof. 
To the N. of the cemetery, at a place called Colle Malatiscolo, are the 
remains of a double platform ; the retaining wall of the upper terrace is 
of rough opus quadratum, and upon it are several fragments of columns, 
which may belong to a temple,- or simply to a villa — the fact that 
there are the remains of two water reservoirs would point to the latter. 

To the N.W. again is the steep sloi^e known as Monteverde. Upon 
this are four very prominent terrace walls, one above the other, all facing 

^ In a garden along the highroad, S.W. of the cemetery, are fragments of columns and an 
Ionic capital. 

'^ Ifi/ra, 176, n. 3. 
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S.E., in which Gell {op. €it. 311) and others have iJ 
the remains of the walls of a primitive city, Gell pj 
site with that of Medullia (see Nibby, op. di. ii. 293, 
n. I ), The two lowest are close together, and obvid 
The first is of very rough opus incertum, with rectal 
arches, in. front of which there was once a porticd 
polygonal work, of blocks of limestone carefully 
faces left rough, masked at the bottom by a low 
The platform has been lengthened towards the S.E,, I 
blocks are smaller than in the original portion— ^sevl 

The third terrace wall lies three or four hand r J 
slope, and is of opus ihcertum : at the N,W. end is a| 
at the SE. end a smaU water reservoir cut in the 
terrace wall is about the same distance away agal 
masonry, very finely jointed, with a strong horizonj 
in length, and 3'S in height (Fig. 28)* 

Considerably further up the mountain, in the 
La Scarpellata, and close to the steep path whicl 
retaining walls in the bed of the torrent, the loweJ 
two upper of polygonal work, with very fine joi^ 
Roman date. 

Immediately to the S. of these platforms the mj 
Lucano comes up to join the road from the staj 
Marcellina. It appears, however, to follow more orl 
hnc, inasmuch as paving-stones are visible in the I 
the S. portion of its course. It at first passes the 
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railway has been passed, the modern road runs through a long valley, 
while the ancient road soon diverged from it, ascending the Colle della 
Colonnella in a N.E. direction, with a branch going due N. along the E. 
bank of the Fosso Vazoletto {infray 1 80). 

On the X.W. side of this road, some little way up, is the solid 
concrete core, about 25 feet high and 10 feet square, of a tomb, from which 
the hill may perhaps take its name ; ^ and a little further on the remains of 
a villa in the polygonal style, the blocks being very well jointed, and but 
little mortar used : a vault to the N. has been added later. 

Further up the hill,- a little to the W. of the path, is a very large villa 
with two platforms, the lower of opus incertum, with nineteen intermediate 
buttresses, each 1*5 metre thick, at irregular intervals, and the upper of 
Cyclopean work : upon this is a reservoir fed by a spring which still 
supplies a modern fountain. An ancient road descends W.S.W. past this 
villa to the path in the valley, but its width is only 2 metres. 

Remains of the road along the ridge continue to be met with (it 
is paved with blocks of local limestone) ; and there are remains of water 
reservoirs and other buildings near points 225, 222, and 227. 

The road must have joined the ancient line of road to Palombara below 
the platforms of Monteverde. On its N. side, S.S.E. of point 235, are the 
remains of another great villa ^ — a portion of an arched substructure still 
remaining is about 84 feet long and 12 wide, and close by is a circular open 
tank 26 metres in diameter, while among the ruins are traces of two smaller 
reservoirs. The prevalence of such buildings in this district is no doubt 
due to the fact that none of the great aqueducts passed through this 
neighbourhood, so that each house had to arrange for its own supply. 
Springs are, however, not lacking. 

Not far to the \V. are the remains of a large mediaeval castle (il 
Castelluccio}, and the ruins known as Marcellina Vecchia belong to the 
same period. 

Just before Palombara, on the right, is the Casino Belli, now the 
property of Mr. P. J. Chubb, who has discovered in his garden, about 



^ Colonnella means 'a small column.' 

- For a sarcophagus found on this hill, see Sot. Scav. 1894. 146. 

* Probably referred to under the name of Le Grotte by Marocco, Stato PontiJicu\ x. 64. He 
also mentions excavations made hereabouts by a certain Signor Mendola, not long before 1836, in 
which were found the remains of a temple y^supra, I74\ 
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lOO yards to the S. of the house, the limestone pav 
metres in width, running 10° S. of W. It very likel)'] 
joining the line which runs to S. Francesco (and th^ 
I have not marked it even conjecturally in the 
There do not seem to be traces of antiquity upol 
though, when the first section of it (as far as S. Franj 
few years ago, some fragments of terracotta reliefs, m 
tombs, were discovered. One, now in the possessil 
represents a youthful figure of Hercules, seated ul 
left elbow leaning on a mask. Other fragments \\ 
the Vigna Guberti, to the N, of Palombara. All 
period, being reproductions of late Greek models. 

A mile or so W.NAV. of S. Francesco is the I 
S. Giovanni in Argentella, recently declared a nati 
some paintings of the end of the 13th century. ThI 
to the 1 2th century, but there are traces of an earH<| 
the 9th century. 

A full description, from the pen of the late 
photographs of the church, will be found in Bu/A 
short mention in the Re/asion^ del lavori esegini 
constriHwiom dei monumenii di Roma e Pr<nnn€ia\ 
Some necessary^ restorations were made in 1902, anci 
extent protected from damp, though more still remaj 
most important of the paintings is reproduced in 
(tav. x.-xi.)* In the entrance porch is a sarcophagu:] 
rounded ends : m the centre ' 
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frieze of Roman date, and bears traces of the name T * IVNIVS {Bull, 
Crist, cit, 126), and a fragment of a sepulchral inscription in elegiacs may 
be seen in the floor of the nave {ibid, 134). 



In the last line but two I read IXIT EGENS ANIMO 

in the last but one .... CVLTORIS SEMPER HONESTI 



To the E. of S. Giovanni, on the W. edge of the path from Palombara 
to Montecelio, are the remains of a villa ; and a little further S., at a point 
where the path passes along a ridge between two deep valleys, upon what 
looks not unlike an embankment about 6 feet high, there were found, 
almost under the path itself on its E. edge, two tombs of the Villanova 
period, which seem to belong to a date intermediate between the civilisation 
of the Terremare and that of Latium {Not, Scav, 1902, 20 ; BulL Com, 
1902, 97). 

Tombs of quite a late Roman date, with tiles, are said to have been 
found not far off. A little way to the S.E. is a water reservoir, and further 
S. again, on the CoUe Marocco, are other ruins, indicated on the map, 
which need not be mentioned in detail. Two sepulchral inscriptions, now 
in the possession of Signor Scipione Bonfigli, by whose kindness I am able 
to publish them, were found on this hill. The first is upon the front of a 
small cinerary urn of white marble 250 mm. high by 178 mm. broad, the 
letters being 15 to 17 mm. high : 

DiS MANIBVS 
LAETILIAE L • F 

GEMELLAE 
VIX ANN XII 
PATER ET 
MATER 
FECERVNT 

The second is upon an upright slab with a base to stand upon, tapering 
in thickness towards the top. It is 56 cm. high and 30 wide at the bottom, 
and the letters, which vary from 45 to 60 mm. in height, belong to a late 
period : 
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M S 
TVSIDIAE 
FORTVNIAE SI 
FIL DVLCISSIME 
Q- V AN XVI ' M I 
D ' XXIII T40S 
DEVS VXSICVS ET| 
CLODIA NATE FA 
rENTES FILIA^^ 

Another sepulchral inscription, that of one SopI 
has also passed into Si^nor Honfigli's possession ; il 
few years ago, and was first copied there by Sieder 

At a point where the path runs for a short distal 
it has entered the territory of Montecelio, other 11 
have been found, also a subterranean chamber, with| 
now full of water 

To the S, is an open reservoir known as the 
below which remains of baths are said to hj 
inscribed lead pipes, which have since been 
ruins of another villa still further to the S. (on 
no, ii,) on the Colle Selciata, the name of which 
the path follows an ancient line, though there 
paving. At the bottom of the hill it reaches t> 
Vazoletto {infra, I So). The path going N.N.W. up 
joining the modern road to Palombara E. of thel 
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undoubtedly ancient road is seen to the N. of the Riserva la Pissina, which 
in all probability starts from it : and some means of communication with S. 
Angelo on this side must have existed. Nor are there any certain indica- 
tions in the path traversing the valley between S. Angelo and Poggio Cesi, 
which also seems a necessary line of traffic. Taking first the road going 
E. from near the Casale dei Prati, we find scanty traces of paving along it : 
the remains of several villas not far from its course are indicated on the 
map, but hardly require a detailed description. In one place there is a 
tomb by its side, with a cruciform chamber faced with opus reticulatum^ 
the voussoirs of which are very fine. Not far from the villa at point 115 
is a fragment of a drajDcd female statue of white marble, about life size. 
To the W. of the Casale Battista the road passes through a fairly deep 
cutting, the character of which has been much altered by the passage of a 
stream through it, and reaches the road from Ponte Lucano, of which we 
have just spoken (supra, 175). 

We must now follow the road leading due X. from this point, along the 
E. bank of the P'osso Vazoletto, which is, in all probability, ancient. Close 
to the point where the road along the CoUe della Colonnella diverges from 
it, there are the ruins of the small church of S. Vincenzo,^ with remains of 
painting on the front of the triumphal arch — a sheep, with head upturned 
towards the left foot of a figure of which little else remains, and a decorative 
border of foliage below, not well executed, and covering some better work 
in stucco, with ^gg and dart pattern. The end of the church is not apsidal, 
but is a square of 320 metres. To the E. of it are the remains of a villa. 

On the other side of the stream, at the Casale Sinibaldi, are preserved 
some unimportant fragments of sculpture, and two inscriptions — one 
C.I.L. xiv. 3923, the other unpublished, so far as I know. 



7Z cm. 



43 ^'»^^- 




LAMITIA L- L- 
CHRYSARIO 
lX TESTAMENTO 
C |>) ® 



r" 



7 cm. 
6*5 cm. 
6*5 cm. 
6*5 cm. 



The numeral is undoubtedly 6000. 

* II is monti«>ncd in a «l<»cumcnt of 1030 (Unizza, <?/. <it. no. xii. cf. p. 87). 
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The inscription CJ.L. xivv 3922 is recorded 
'above Casale Battista in the territory of M on tei 
abouts. 

Whether the Casale Sinibaldi stands on an an 
is no evidence to show ; but a little way to the N. 
a villa in Cyclopean work, with a somewhat strong 
quadratum. It is probable that these are the walls 
{Avanzi ckhpici, 58); cf. Cell, op. cit 135; // Bt\ 
Inst. 1873, 38. There is, however^ no doubt as to 
the idea that an ancient city could ever have sti 
bottom of the slope of the hill, seems absurd, for 
tected on the N. 

A kilometre N.NAV., below the village of Mon 
of a w^ry large rectangular reservoir in opus incert] 
each 23"S9 metres in length and respectively 4^46 a 
(below it are some traces of the villa which it sup 
distance further N. again are the remains of a si 
the air 

In the valley below, E.N.E. of Montecelio, are 
villa, one of the largest in this district. Of t 
platform, which measures some 70 by 60 metres 
preserved, cultivation being responsible for their 
struction is mainly of opus reticulatum along the 
colours being used so as to produce a decorative 
run through the whole at intervals, and the qu*! 
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work of limestone on the W* and N* sides ; the 
though apparently hammered, have not been dre 
faces measure from 107 m. by o'55 to 0"6 by 0'5 m. 
riS to 07 m., and behind them are big stones and 
we seemt therefore, as indeed we should expect, t 
the early occupation of so strong a position ; but 
another matter. Several early towns, which in im 
or quite disappeared, are mentioned as existing in 
Cameria,- Corniculum, MedulHa — ^but in no case c| 
with any certainty. Nibby {Anaiisi, ii. 366) 
Montecelio with Corniculum, which however lay, 
(i. 16), somewhere between Ficulea and Tibur {sh 
tion in praise of Servius Tullius, said to have been 
of the 17th century%is a blatant forgery (C.LL. xiv. 
places Corniculum at S, Angelo ; but, strictly 
(in Pauly-VVissowa, iv, 1604) remarks, foUowi 
Choragraphk^ 253), it should be sought somewhere 
Simone ; though it must be confessed that the na 
seems eminently to suit the three sharp-pointe 
Poggio Cesij and S Angelo. 

The only other trace of antiquity in Monteceli 
isolated architectural fragments, is to be seen wi 
small temple, the cella of which is well preserve 
angular, measuring 4-1 metres wide by about 8 
m^tre thick, and it rests on a stylobate r6 metn 



spel 



ithiil 



loJ 
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sepulchral cippus was discovered in 1898 {Not. Scav, 1898, 284), as 
were also, many years before, CJ.L. xiv. 3919, 3921,^ and the lead pipe 
C.LL. XV. 7900 {Faustus fee). 

To the S.W. of Montecelio are the remains of another huge villa on the 
slope of the hill, known as the Grotte della Pissina. Above it is the reser- 
voir which supplied it, a large open structure, with a semicircular portion 
at each end, having a radius of 7*85 m., while the rectangular part in the 
centre measures 17*60 by 1570 m. Its walls are preserved to a height of 
some 8 or 9 feet. A rough sketch plan of it is given. 




Further to the W. are the remains of the villa, an immense building ; 
the total extent of the lower terrace is roughly 240 paces from E. to W. 
and 140 from N. to S. In the W. portion of the S. side it is supported by 
a wall of opus reticulatum, with buttresses projecting 1-45 metre and 0*9 in 
width at intervals of about 3*4 metres : 25 paces from this wall the upper 
terrace begins ; this measures roughly 1 10 paces square, and comprises the 
buildings of the villa itself, which were constructed of concrete faced with 
brickwork. Of the superstructure but little is preserved, though the plan 

' Whether the latter inscription, which speaks of ordo dec, . . . Moeniensittm ^ may not have 
lujen brought from Castrimoenium is uncertain : it is a fragment found in a wall of a church in 
1 8s,?. 
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might be recovered by excavation. At the NA\ 
paving in siiu, belonging no doubt to a branch f| 
and a little further E. is a fountain basin, i%s mt 
deep, hewn out of a single block of travertine, 
siderable remains of cryptoporticus and subter| 
S* and E. sides of the upper terrace. 

On the N. side of the villa there is a path 
several linnestone paving-stones and is no doubtl 
very probably the Ronian route to Montecelio, thi 
with any certainty beyond the commencement of | 
valley E. of CoUe Grosso, 

Between this point and the station of Monte| 
other villas, which are indicated on the map^ but 
detail \ and there are others of a similar characteij 

I do not know what the building can be to I 
Monimenta^ i. 68) refers: 'dum haec reticulatal 
verti non omnia ex topho elaborata esse, ut hicl 
ut Tusculi, sed etiam quandoque ex marmorel 
Albano, sicut loci opportunitas, et vicinarum fq 
Antiquissimum aedificiLim reticulati opens vi 
Corniculani Servii TuUii - . . Palatium fuisse 
indicavit D_ Franciscus Maria Lancianus dum| 
ipsum, una cum solitis amicis hospes essem.^ 

On the hillside to the S. of S, Angelo is a la^ 
mara ; it faces S., and has a cryptoporticus 3*6 
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Claudian emperors, a statue and two heads of marble and some fragnr 

were discovered in 1895^ {Not. Scav, 1895, 324, 421). A cippus 

also found which may have indicated one of the boundaries of 

property ; and in the villa itself were found many tombs of later date. 

Two miles N.W. of Montecelio, upon a slightly higher and 1 

isolated hill, lies the village of S. Angelo Romano or S. Angel 

Capoccia.2 This is accessible by two ancient roads from Rome — one 

road described supra, 108, leaving the Via Tiburtina at the eighth mih 

other that known as the Strada Vecchia di Palombara {supra^ 54 jy^.). 

existence of these two roads proves that it was a place ot some impon 

in ancient times, and possibly it is to be identified with Corniculu 

Gell thought (loc. cit). Nibby {Analisi, ii. 325) prefers to call it Med 

of which we know only that it was an ancient Latin town in the n 

bourhood of Momentum, and close to the Sabine territory, occupying a s 

position tuta munitionibus', Liv. i. 33, cf 38 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 36, 

vi. 34). Pliny {H.N, iii. 62^) enumerates it among the lost cities of Lj 

(here the form Medullum is found). Bormann {op. cit. 262) prefers C< 

view {Diss. Accad. Pont. v. 204), according to which it should be p 

between the Anio and the Fosso Magliano (Magugliano, supra, ic 

Fosso di Marco Simone — i.e. somewhere in the neighbourhood of jN 

Simone itself But it is there that he places the KoppixXa Sprj {supri 

and it would seem that his views are inconsistent with one anothei 

his map he puts Medullia (doubtfully) at Montecelio. 

Both Nibby and Gell speak of the existence of considerable rei 
of walls in rough Cyclopean work (the latter even gives a sketch of 1 
outside the village, close to the church of S. Liberata, at the S. extr 
of the hill : these they consider to be part of the walls of a city to 
the site of the present village served as acropolis. I visited the vilh 
1898, and could then neither see nor hear anything of these walls, 
may have disappeared in the interval, nor of any traces of ancient 
in the village. The inscription C.I.L. xiv. 3926/7 is recorded as h 
been copied at S. Angelo. The only remains of which the inhah 
knew anything lay at the foot of the hill, half a mile to the N. < 
village. Tw^o hundred yards E. of the present road from Rom< 

^ As the exact |>c>sition is not given, I have not marked it upon the map. 

- Poggio Cesi, the summit l)etween Montecelio and S. Angelo, which is higher than e: 
occupied by a mediaeval castle ; and there arc no traces of any constructions of an earlier \ 
a remarkable fact. 
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*Strada VeccHia df Palombara*) are some ins| 
terrace wall of a villa in Cyclopean work, known 
N,E. are remains of the villa itselP A little furtl 
cavities, probably quarries, one of which has hi 
times into an open water reservoir with concreted| 
and 6 deep. 

Further E. again are the remains of a very I^ 
facing E., preserved for a length of 73 metres a 
It is entirely in Cyclopean work : the tendency 
is strong, the faces of the stones are very smooth J 
the angle of one block being sometimes dovetaile| 
of the block below (see Fig. 31). 

The line of the N, side of this terrace may be| 
has perished : 20 metres in front of it are remair 
in Cyclopean work^ and 14 metres in front of 
concrete. The line of the W. side of the terracj 
The place is known as La Civitellap and this 
and Nibby {op, ciL i. 137) locate Amcriola, one 
Latini subdued by Tarquinius Friscus, and one 
appeared in Pliny's time (see Livy i. 38 ; Pliny, 
site wc really know nothing. 

That the remains are those of a villa, and notl 
ever, no doubt : they are situated in comparal 
position strategically useless. 

We have now concluded our survey of the 
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seen {supra^ 142), of Roman origin. This ancient road soon divides into 1 
branches, one descending the steep slope that falls away towards the ] 
below, the second descending more gradually in a southerly directior 
third keeping more or less on the level along the mountain-side. 

The first of these branches falls into the road from Ponte Lucar 
Corcolle about a mile S. of the former (j///r^, 128, 142). Volpi (1 
Latiuvi, X. 654) recalls the discovery of pavement upon this upper se 
of it near a small chapel dedicated to S. Marco. 

Upon each side of it are the remains of large villas. On the 
below the Riformatorio is a large villa platform with retaining wal 
Cyclopean masonry, described in Civ, Catt. 1857, sen iii. vol. vi. p 
(cf., however, Hiibncr in BjiIL Inst. 1857, 74J, and by Fontea 
op, cit, 74, as though it were a Pelasgic hieron ! A little further c 
upon a projecting shoulder of the hill, and commanding a splendid 
is another, the traditional villa of Plancus, built of opus reticulatunr 
opus incertum,^ with two cryptoporticus. 

On the left of the path, just where it crosses the modern high 
is a large villa known as the Villa dei Pisoni.* The name goes ba 
the loth century, for in a bull of Marinus II, of 945 A.D., ar 
subsequent documents (see Bruzza, Regesto della Chiesa di Tivoli^ \ 
1. II, etc.), oliveyards and vineyards described as * in pesoni' are 
tioned as belonging to the see of Tivoli. Azzara found there in ij 
unique statue of Ikitannicus, sixteen heads of Greek philosophers 
poets (all of which he left to the royal library at Madrid), anc 
celebrated bust of Alexander the Great which is now in the Louvre 
436; (Visconti, Miisco Pio Clementino,\, p. 13 ; Guattani, Monumenti h 
1784, Gennaio, p. 2). Domenico de Angelis in 1780 found char 
decorated with painted stucco, the drawings of which existed in Bulge 
time in the Palazzo Municipale (Bulgarini, ^/. r//. 115, n. 93). Fran 
Carlandi discovered more recently some marble pavements and fragr 
of statues (Bulgarini, ibid,). Not far from this villa, at the chap 
S. Maria in Pisoni, which has now disapi3eared, the inscription < 
xiv. 3S26 was often copied in the isth and i6th centuries. In 

' In one place Cdursfs of baked bricks '04 metre thick, and tufa blocks 0*07 thick bj 
o*20 lonj;, arc arranged alternately in threes. 

- Two very poor views of it are given by Volpi, Vetus I Allium^ x. I, opp. p. 360 (repi 
in l'tfiri\ Ltitii .Antitjuifafuin Amplissima CoUtTir f to (KomVf 1 776), pt. i. pis. 13, 14). 
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Fra Giocondo copied near this chapel (which waJ 
della Strada, while Cabral and del Re {op^ ciL 
Madonna delle piaggie or delle quattro faccie) si 
shafts of hcrmae of various Greek worthies — | 
Aristotle, Carneades, Heracleitys, Isocrates, 
1 1 34, 1 136, 113S. 1159. ir68, 1170, riS6; Hul 
125, 15s sqq., nos. 3, 4, 6, 13, 19, 20, 30). Sied^ 
place in 1503 : he notes that two of them 
this chapel was not far o(T. Fighius saw their 
the 1 6th century (and besides the seven alreadl 
mof^—LGJ. 1128, 1131a, 1140, 1163a; nos. i| 
collection), and drew the attention of Jultu.s 
result that they were removed to the Papal villa (I 

LG.L I 167 f Hiilsen, no. 18) nnay also com<^ 
and 1221 (Hiilsen, no. 45) certainly does. Fc 
of these hermae (several of which are lost) cf 
Ligorio added a number to the series^ which aij 
his own [ibid. 131, 208). 

Close by, near a ruined house just N. of this| 
was found a colymbarium, with the tablets 
CIL. xiv. 3725, 3781. 

The second of the three roads descends iJ 
leaving the modern highroad about half a mile I 
and the lower bend of the modern highroad 
villas, one of which is partly in Cyclopean woj 
tendency towards horizontal bedding, and the 
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as * Regresso *),^ and divides into two branches : one of these goes to the 
Villa Bulgarini, at the S.E. extremity of the Villa of Hadrian, the other 
to the Colle S. Stefano. Neither is demonstrably ancient, but both are 
probably so ; their straightness of line is remarkable, and along both — 
especially the latter — remains of villas are frequent. This side of Tibur 
appears to have been, if anything, more thickly studded with villas 
than the N. side, as a glance at the map will show : in ancient times, 
in fact, there must have been an uninterrupted succession of aristocratic 
residences. It is not necessary to describe each one in detail, as they 
present, as a rule, the same characteristics, and we may confine ourselves 
to repeating that the traditional nomenclature is almost always utterly 
worthless. 

The third and uppermost road, the Strada di Carciano, keeps some 
way above the modern highroad, on the level. Near the Villa- Braschi 
(the Seminario) was found C.I.L. xiv. 3855, in 1739. 

Above the road, behind the Villa Braschi, Antonio del Re {op, ciL 103) 
places the Villa of the Rubellii : * doue si veggono muri antichi, & volte 
che mettono in piano la Villa sopra il dorso, & dopo discende, sedbndo 
si trouano le reliquie di essa Villa di muri rouinati fra le vigne fino alia 
strada della Quaregna nominata [/>. the road following the S. bank 
of the Anio eastwards], e fra le Vignc & Oliueti, che all' opposita parte 
del monte descendc fino alia strada, che conduce verso la contrada, 
detta le Piaggc di Cassano, & si trouano sparsamente dette rouine in 
detto spatio con acque nelli luoghi bassi della Villa.' Kircher ( Vetus 
Latiiim, 162) also speaks of the remains of this villa. In the time of 
Cabral and del Re i^op. cit. 160) there was very little to be seen, and now 
the traces of it have almost entirely disappeared. The identification is 
simply due to the existence of the local name Ripoli, and is not a safe one. 

Below the Villa dei Greci (now the Collegio Irlandese) there is a huge 
villa in three terraces, with retaining walls of opus reticulatum, which are 
noticeable as having cubes of both tufa and travertine, the two colours 
being arranged in patterns so as to produce a decorative effect (Fig. 33). 
Immediately on the \V. of this villa is a small, but very perfect, water 
reservoir, a plan of which is given by Lanciani, Covnnentari di Frontifw? 

' Stevenson (/'<//. Laf. 10552, f. i) mentions the existence of paving-stones at the 26th kilo- 
nulre tif the mo»Iern road, which probably belong to our road. 

- I cite the paging of the reprint from Aifi (in Lifitri, ser. iii. vol. iv. ( i88o). 
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tav. I Fig. 8 (see p. 46). This viMa is frequent!) 
Cassius, the aame Carciano, which belongs to this 
be derived from a fundus Cassanus or Cassis 
mentioned in the documents cited on p. 129, n, i, 
name of Cassius, though Viola {Risposta^ 63) 
indication is too vague to identify the villa with cd 
Five hundred yards further S, below the roa| 
of the modern highroad at Regresso, is anoth 
three platforms, supported by walls of opus retl 
masonry, the latter being treated as though it I 
hieron in Civiiia Catiolka, ser, ii. vol, viii. {185J 
two lower terrace walls are shown in Figs. 34, 35] 
pL 124, gives a view of the Cyclopean wall 
{ap. at 109, Coniinua^wne deit Appendice alle 
was in this villa/ and not in that called by Cabralj 
of Cassius/ that the excavations of Domenico dJ 
1774-80 (cf Lanciani, Rcftdiconti dei Lincei, iSp/J 
He discovered the group of statues of Apollo 
Fukr€f\ i, nos. 274--2S1), a Minerva, a Faun and 
fying sleep, a recumbent Bacchus, a Faun, a II 
serpent, a draped female torso, and many hermaej 
Mus. Ph-Ckrn., ed, Rom. 1782, in fol., i. p, i; 
mosaic representing a Nile scene, which, accord 
Decennio, 289), was bought by a Russian in 1846 
excavations were continued by order of PiuJ 
Egyptian statues in black marble, a fine crocodilel 
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1 135, 1 144, 1 145, 1163, 1174, 1190-1192, 1 194. 119s, 1208, 1220. The 
Plato herma, ibid, 1196, was found rather lower down the hill, and with it 
ahead, not belonging to it, 'di non ordinario lavoro ' (Viola, Tivoli nel 
Decennio, cii,), Kaibel wrongly quotes Viola as saying that the head was 
slightly damaged. Most of these hermae are now in the Vatican, but 
one of those of Pericles (1191) is in the British Museum ; while it is not 
stated where the Plato is. 

On the other hand, it was in the villa further to the N. (which 
the older writers on Tivoli call Villa of Cassius), beneath the Villa dei 
Greci, that excavations were made by Cardinal Ferdinando dei Medici 
and Francesco Bandino dei Piccolomini, Archbishop of Siena, on which 
occasion statues, columns, cornices, etc., were found (Antonio del Re, 
op, cit, 106). The text of the agreement between the Cardinal and the 
owner (dated Dec. 19, 1568) for the possession of this site, with liberty to 
excavate and take what he found, including the purchase of two columns 
of coloured marble, is given in Bull, Com, 1898,32. In 1777, columns, 
fragments of statues, and pavements of coloured marbles were found here 
(Cabral and del Re, op. cit. 163). 

Zappi {Aimali e Memorie di Tivoli, ff. 69-71), writing in or about 1580, 
gives the following description of this villa : — * La Villa di Cassio si ritroua in 
una spiaggia di Monte Calvo discosto mezzo miglio dalla Citti di Tiuoli (;) 
un Aquidotto da sei palmi alto, et largo quattro, il quale passa per Mezzo 
la stradd Publica oue si ritrouaua in quel tempo una Siricata [a corruption 
of Selciata] in pietre di Monte, et Tiraua uerso la Citti di Tiuoli . . . . il 
quale Aquedotto con {sic) conduccua TAccque Aniene principalmente in una 
Fontana Rustica di Tartari Tiburtini, che anche hoggi si Ritrouano li 
uestigfi uicino ad un Teatro con una Loggia di sopra con pauimento di 
Musaico secondo chc si uedono di Molte Colonne diuerse, di diuersa Natura 
et bellezza, fra quali ui ne sono di molte scoperte cauate di Novo sopra la 
Terra, con Busti e teste di statue, le Colonne sono di Mischio Africano et di 
Brecce verdi Bellissime (:) oue qucsto luogo egli fu destinato per un Cenacolo 
Magnanimo et Reggio, secondo il Parere dello Scul*"^ M^ Michel Angelo 
Bona Rota. Questo luogo si Ritroua sottoposto a Ponente . . . con una 
Piazza, Auanti a d^ Cenacolo longo piii di ducento passi in piano et larga 
cento . . . lo qual Cenacolo godeua quattro Amene e Belle Viste . . . 
uerso leuante accosto alia strada Publica la quale seruiua a molti altri 
luoghi Regali, la qual uilla la si Ritroua diuisa in trc Appartamenti il P° 
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come li dico il Cenacolo con [a Prima Fontana cl 
AppartamentOj si Ritmua Basso piu di Uinti Palrol 
Abbitatione con diuersi ricettacoli, et Conserue dl 
. • • possedeua Anche un Piano, il quale seruiua pen 
suo Pauimento bellissimo di Musaico grosso e god^ 
anche sogetto all' Aere da parte di Tramontana^ et < 
un aJtro Bellissimo e Regio Appartamento il quale ] 
tatione similmente con una fontana Rustica fatta 
la Nicchia piii di trenta Pal mi con il suo Vano I 
scatturiua in Mezzo della Nicchia si come hoggi si] 
di sopraalla d* fontana, sopra la quale si ritrouauatj 
certi Tramezzi di mum fatti con Grande Artificic 
sguascio acci6 si godesse il Fresco dclli uenti seed 
perche la sua uaga uista possedesse TAere di Font] 
possiede dicidotto Appartamenti tuttid'nn Ordine, ' 
e Taltro ui sono Ordini di Colonne Stuccate ToscaJ 
et auanti si ritrouaua un altra uaga Piazza, longa 
quaranta e possiede ponente e la Regal Uilla Adrj 
descriuerc Tot amen te (?) tutte le quality Magnific 
perche confondono Tin telle! to dell' huomo H 
et alcuni altri di Mischi porfidi, serpentini, et 
Affricani in modo che gli riguardanti et ingegti 
loro satis fiitione considerato tanta grande Magnific 
In one or other of these villas, and probably iil 
term * Villa of Cassius' without further localisatioj 
tions were made in iB;^o (Bu/l Inst 1831,29), 
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embankment, supported on the lower side by a wall of rough Cyclopean 
work (Fig. 36). 

The spccus of the three great aqueducts— the Anio Vetus, the 
Marcia, and the Anio Novus — now begin to be visible, running one 
above the other above the road. The specus of the Anio Novus, the 
highest of the three, traverses a large piscina, known as Grotte Sconce, 
divided into three chambers, which probably served as a clearing tank. 
The plan is roughly shown below. 




A little further un, below the road, is the villa described supra, 191. 
Just beyond this, the road is again supported on the \V. side by a long 
wall of Cyclopean work, preserved to a height of two or three courses only^ 
parallel to and just below which runs the spccus of the Anio Vetus, which 
has b\' this time passed under the road, while the other two aqueducts 
are still on the upper side of it. Beyond this cigain is a large villa with 
two terraces, • both supported by walls of opus incertum and Cyclopean 

whicli it appears that the tninl) was opened on April 28, 1693, in the presence of Canonico Antonio 
Kihppi, (Iclej^ated by the Kevcrenda CanierA Ajwstolica. .\ large slab of travertine was found, 
which served as the door of the tomb, with what was thought to l)e a cross upon it ; but Stevenson's 
sketch of the slab (which he saw on the spot in 1879) shows that it was an imitation of four {Xinels 
with a round hole to represent the keyhole. Five large nails, each one jialm (m. 0*223) ^^^g* were 
f»>und in front of it. Hehind this slab was the tomb itself, a chamber containing four large 
sarcophagi, three of them each of a single blr>ck of peperino (two of them with heavy lids of the 
same material), and one of travertine with a cover of the same stone. On the stucco coating of the 
front of each of them, except of that which had lost its cover, were letters which could not l)e 
deciphered, except in the case of the travertine sarcophagus, where MAIOREO M could be clearly 
made oui. 
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work, the lower wall being especially fine : it has 
strong horizontal tendency for a length of 28-5 
57 metres, while on the S, side are three arcades o 
being of the two styles alternately. Dodwell give 
126).' Upon the lower platform is a very finely fj 
small, water reservoir. Hereabouts *a destra nel 1 
was found the hiscription CJ.L, xiv. 3737. 

A mile further on, the road cuts through the n 
place called Grotta Papale, where Cabral and 
place the Villa of Aelius Rubrius, on the authority 
xiv. 3542, * Heratii Domesiko T, Aeii Rnbri Su^ 
tion was carved upon the base of a statue of Hercu 
which had perished, though the shape of the fei 
club and the lion-skin were preserved. The base w, 
of Lorenzo Bernini at the lime of Cabral and del 
correctly given it is probable that we have, in th 
arrived at the correct name of the owner of the vill 

Three-quarters of a mile further on^ the road 
water-tank; near which are the remains of a villi 
Cabral and Del Re (t?/. cit, 169), hypocausts, colu 
etc, had in 1779 recently been found. Near here 
statue of a Triton, now in the Vatican (Visconti, 
tav. 35), 

Three or four^hundred yards to the S. of the ro; 
Terra was crossed by a bridge, of which two piers oj 
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small niches which were used for columbaria, called II Tcsoro, cut in the 
rock on the left of the road, one round, the other square, with ollae of 
terracotta. Traces of painted plaster spread over the natural rock still 
remained. The fact that these columbaria were not enclosed within any 
building is strange. Half a mile further on is the Casale of Gericomio : 
a fine mosaic floor with a geometrical design in black and white 
has recently been discovered, and in one of the outbuildings is some 
opus reticulatum, so that an ancient villa no doubt stood here. Half of a 
marble head of Hadrian was found here by the Duca Conte di Poli 
(Cassio, Memorie di S, Silvia, 154), and Pctronsclli, in a letter of 
September 7th, 1739, says 'nella vigna di Giricomio ci sono tre piccole 
stanzc ad uso di stalle vicino al forno, in parte di opera reticolata ove mi 
vien detto ci siano nel pavimento alcune figure d'idoli greci in musaico.' 
Here the Strada di Carciano ends : its further course (if it ever had one) I 
have not been able to trace. It may have turned southwards as a modern 
path does, following the aqueducts (a road along the line of which must 
have been almost a necessity),^ and have thus, after about a mile, reached 
the Colle Faustiniano in the ncighb<:)urhood of the Ponte S. Antonio 
{supra, 133). 

Petronselli in the same letter speaks of a building with four aisles (a 
water reservoir or the substruction of a villa), situated between Gericomio 
and the Ponte di S. Antonio, one-sixth of a mile from the latter, known as 
Le Cappelle.^ After visiting it, he writes further as follows (November i8th, 
1740): *sono stato dopo ricevuto il suo pregiatiss. foglio a riconoscere il 
sito oggi detto dcllc Cappelle nelle vicinanze del Ponte S. Ant** da me 
stimate il tempio dclla Huona Dca per che Tiscrittione dice sub montCy e mi 
son confermato qucsto possa essere, perche appunto resta sub Monte 
Affliano ; massime che la Claudia non passa nelle viscere del Monte 
grande oggi detto di S. Angelo ma in quello piu basso sotto del quale 
restan le sud*-" Cappelle. Sempre pero mi rimetto a cio che V. S. Revma 
sara per risolvere. Ho trovato di piu in qucsto stesso sito 4 stanze 
rcticolate^ longhe p'. 43 larghi palmi 18 [9*56 x 4 metres] et una piscina 
riquadrata per ogni parte di palmi 43 con aquedotto che gira come nella 

* S(»inc pavinj^-sioncs may })e seen in a newly-made wall along tliis palli. 
- 1 1 is on the K. ol^t- of ihe C'olonna >heei of llic SlatV Map. 

* I'RMnnaMy ihi-* is ihe villa on the Colic Marcoraino, S.K. of pi. 492 near the W. cclgc of 
ihe I'alolrina sluvt olihc .Staff Map. 
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carta [a sketch plan which he sends with his lettl 
cotesta dominante nel muro della d* piscina al di fi| 
di pozo (sic) largo palmi 3. Per andare da queste 
sito lontano dalla d* piscina too passi mi dicono clj 
quale scaturiva aqua, ma ora e coperto dalla tl 
aqued'* non potei entrarvf a misurarlo per le spl 
parimente per andare a Giricomio si trova un pezi 
che dirige alle Cappclle come meglio nelT annea 
must more or less correspond with the modej 
Gericomio.) 

Further particulars as to discoveries made in thl 
in the following passage of another letter from Petrcf 
* La colonna milUare che tempo f4 gli scrissi h stata tl 
ma pilo di marmo di sei angoH con un festone inl 
parti et in im angolo in parte rotto ui e Ja presente 
mancante due lettere al piu e questo staua un quard 
S. Angelo in ValT Arcese net monti tra S. Gregorit^ 
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The MS. notes of Diogo Rcvillas (1690-1742), to which reference is frequently made, 
were accjuired by nic at the sale of the library of the late Constantino Corvisieri in 1902. 
He obtained them from the head of the archives of the monastery of S. Alessio, where 
Revillas resided when in Rome, and sold a portion of them to the Berlin librar)' in 1873,' 
retaininj^ the rest himself. The matter contained in both portions is not infrequently 
identical. 

Amonj^ my papers are considerable portions of the MS. of a work, which, according 
to fraj^ments of drafts of a letter to a person (apparently an Englishman) whom, he 
hoped, would patronize it, was to c(msist of four dissertations in one volume in folio, 
(i 1 upon the Viae I'iburtina, X'aleriji, and Sublacensis, preceded by a disquisition on the 
Roman mile and the Roman foot (Cf. /)/ss. Ace. Carton, i. pt. 2, pp. 65 sgq., iii. pp. 1 1 1 sgg.) ; 
(2) upon the aqueducts- Anio X'etus, Marcia, Claudiii, Anio Xovus ; (3) upon the territory 
of Tivoli and the ancient remains contained in it, forming the text to the map published by 
Rcvillas in 1739, Diocesis ct Ai^n Tiburtini 'ropoj^ap/iin \^ (4.1 upon the Marsi, the Lacus 
Fucinus and its emissariuni, etc. 

* La topog^rafia di que^ta re^none delineata parimenti con tutta I'esattezza in gran 
foglio e di gic\ incisa in rame.^ e fino dall' anno scorso ne diedi al Sig. Tommaso Denham 
una Copia accio la trasmettesse a V.S. Illnia.' 

In aiir)ther fragment he says that the work can certainly be ready for the press about 
the beginning of the year 1739 (it is possible, therefore, that the map of the territory 
of Tivoli was only |)ul)lished after all hope of the printing of the whole work had 
been abandoned), and mentions the encouragement received from Sir Smart Lethieullier 
of Aldersbrooke in Essex and Sir Charles Frederick,* with whom he corresponded with 



' C.I.L. vi. p. Ixiii. no. cii. 

- Stevenson ( Coti. I 'at. 10552) gives a copy of p:irt <)f a letter relating to this very map from Canina 
to Coppi (dated Nov. 7ih, 1S55), lent him by Card. Nardrmi in 1S90, which runs as follows : * Stando 
a Tivoli mi venne dalo di rinvenire nella libreria dell' Kpiscopato il rame dclla importantc carta 
loj)oj;rafica della Diocesi Tiburtina rilevala dal Revillas che non si sapeva dove esisl esse e resa molto 
rara, ma solo cogniia i>er una nuova incisiime fatta dal i*eirowski che cancellando il nome del Revillas 
se la fete propria. Mi fefi rimettcrc il <lcllo rame da M. Wscovo di Tivoli e ne feci tirare 50 
oopie.* Kiihcr Canina considerably overrates the rarity of i he map, or else the copies which not 
infrecjuenily come on the market in Rome are some of the fifty which were printed by Canina. 

^ I «>l»tained a copy of thi^ map in Rome in April, 1905. It is as descril)ed by Mommsen 
{C.J. I., ix. p. 347K who only saw a drawing of il, and bears the date 1735 ^^^ ^^^ detlication *ill. 
ac rev. domino Josepbo Haronio vigilaniissimo .Marsorun) episoopi»': il was engraved al Rome 
by Siiito. 

* Sec Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain^ § 36, p. 61. 
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regard to the quest ton of the length of the ancient Koman fl 
on the point (referred to in Dhs. Ace. Corion. Wu I rg) is in[ 
manuscript of a longer treatise on the same subject* dediJ 
Rcvillas was, like them, a Fellow of the Royal Societyj ai 
mostly on astronomical and meteoroJogical subjects, to vol! 
pkkai TransiMtuvis of the Royal Socieiy^ He was also i'rol 
University of Rome^ having been appointed at the bcginninJ 

It may be of interest to give in full a few passages [ 
of Servius Tullins, which was probably intended to form pi 
Tiburtina. The first (f. 14) deals with the course of what h| 
road before it reached the Porta Viminalis. 

* Sed cum attentius loca ilia contemplarer^ et neque ml 
solo hinc et inde iacente indicia ulla perspieerem quae htl 
uti probabikm^ aut saltern possibilem suadcrent, vinitorem tJ 
de re hac percontatus, intellesi viam silicibus sinitam, ac mull 
1740, dum excavationes quaedam fiebant, inter plures parietf 
Uiocletianas Thermas. Ad locum siatim me contuli, quem " 
re peri* Viae direct io, vinitore eodem referente, recta et ad 1 
medium tendere animadverti, ad locum scihcet qui passu! 
quem a Fabretto^ designatum dixi, Ibi agger aliquantuluml 
quodammodo demonstrabat, qui recta similiter porrcctus 
iucidisset ad quam Fabretlus suam viam perduxerat' 

It is clear from the plan which he gives that the piece ofl 
is just to the S. of the piscina of the baths of Diocleiial 
coi>fused. Re villas seems to have been unable to find tf 
outside the Porta Viminalis, the position of which he indiJ 
to Fabrctti*s observations, and adds : ' Mae porro eiusi 
antiquam] portam directio, ad Viminalem novam [Port J 
Castrorum latus ui praedijtimus tendit* Quodsi hinc sccul 
rentes extra urbem vineas, recta linea ducatur, veteri si 
Tiburtinac pauUo ultra i^. Laurentti Basilicam"* haec linel 
tractu* ctsi nulla viae veteris vesiigia hcKtic appareant» 
vinetorum terram ea la ti tare nullatenus dubitabit quicunl 
Romanum stratis viis admirabilcm quoad fieri potcrat recti t| 
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sequut s (?) temporibus altera reccns substituta silicibus minime strata [this is \i 
quae a Porta S. Laurentii sen nova Esquilina ad veterem viam per huiusce Ma 
Basilicam ducit. 

It is further to be noticed that Revillas adopts Fabretti's view as to the original c 
of the Via Collatina — that it diverged from the Via Tiburtina at the Porta Vimi 
which of course implies that the original Via Tiburtina is the road which in later 
left the city by the Porta Chiusa {supra, 86). 

Jordan {Topographic^ i. i. 355, n. 26) suggests it as a possibility — * 1st dieser sta 
spater eine Abzweigung der Via Tiburtina ursprunglich eine von der porta Vim 
ausgchende sclbstandige Strasse gewesen ? ' Lanciani, on the other hand, considen 
the road running from the Porta Viminalis to the Porta S. Lorenzo is the origina 
Tiburtina (/'f^r/T/rt Urbis^ 17, 18). 

Revillas is, however, alone in his view that the Via Collatina was cut by the line 
Aurelian wall midway between the Porta Chiusa and the Porta S. Lorenzo. Of si 
line of road there is no tnice, until the Vicolo delP Osteria (see 87) is reached, i,i 
outside the Aurelian walls. Within them the line of the road has never been discoi 
nor is there any postern to let it pass through. Nibby {Mura di Roma, 341) menti 
*porticina' too close to the Porta S. Lorenzo to have served for an independent roac 

Further on (p. 24) we get his views as to the course of the Via Praenestina : 

* Illud equidem indubium esse debet, hodiemam Praenestinam viam, quae laevc 
ex Porta Majore initium nunc sumit, et veteri post passus circiter . . . iungitur, 
stratam quando clausa fuit porta, quae veteri viae inserviebat, cuius vestigia cum 
tum extra hodiernos muros in vineis est hortis recognovimus.' 

This view is in all \iroh^h\\\xy mcorr^QX. {ci. Papers 0/ t/te British School at Re 
138, 150 n. i), though it is interesting to note that the road through the postern coi 
traced in Revillas' day, and also in Nardini's time, for in his Roma Antica (i6( 
says : * deniro le mura si scorge fra vigne il solco della strada, per cui vi s'andava ' 
= ed. iv. vol. i. p. 75; ; whereas Lanciani, Forma Urbis, 24, 25, gives no indication 
Bufalini's plan of Rome (1551) — sheet A3 of the reproduction published in Rome in 
— indicates what would seem to be a road running outside the city wall at right a 
to it, but this starts, not from the postern, which in the original (sheet ST) is c 
indicated, but from the N.W. side of the next tower but one to the N.W. 
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P, 137, I. 29.— Several instalments ot Professor Tom as set I 

Praenestina and Via Labicana have now appeared (Ai 
di Staria Pttiria^ 1902, 61 sqq.i 1903, 165 sqq.\ J 904 J 
shall not as a rule deal with the additional points rail 
myself by giving a general reference to his articles, 
P. 140, L 7. — The statement in the text is not correct. In 
the line of the road seems to disappear just to thd 
though it is blocked now by a modem wali, its cuttinl 
of Casale Bcrtone is still well preserved, though at pa 
manure heap ! It then passes across some flat grd 
recognizable, and enters a cutting just behind the poJ 
the N.E. of the railway station called Prenestina. 
aqueduct^ which soon crosses to its southern edg^ 
boundary line between two properties — which, howev 
Cingolani's map, and may not therefore be very old, 

On its N. side are traces of the foundations of a r<^ 
a vaulted structure, either a tomb, or part of a villa ^ 
further to the N. 

From this point the road descends— still in a cuttl 
Fosso Gottifredi. A little after it emerges on to the| 
constructed of travertine blocks appear between the i 
the N. of the road are the remains of a villa in opMs j 
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Tt/SovpriVov Koi tov iv TaSlois rov koi tpvBpov XtyofitvoVy &ot€ rrju €K rStv fur 
i^aytoyr^v koi ttjv TTopdfxfuiv €vfiaprj rtXiwt tivai, Ttiiv nXtiar^v tfyyonv r^r ^Poifirjs tv 
KaTa<TK€va(oyi(v<av. It is perhaps to these quarries that Vitruvius (ii. 7. i) refers a: 
ducing a soft stone : * sunt . . . aiiae moUes, uti sunt circa urbem Rubrae Pall 
Fidenates Albanae,' though it is not impossible that he is speaking of 
Rubra or ad Rubras on the Via Flaminia (Nibby,-/4mi//j/, iii. 31 ; C./.L, xi. p. 
P. 148,1. 13. — Further investigations have made it clear that the branch spoken 
going due E. after crossing the Osa itself divides into two. One of these bra; 
runs in a north-easterly direction through a cutting which a modem quarr 
crosses on an embankment, passing just S.E. of the tombs mentioned on p 
1. 20, and S. of point 47. Traces of it are, naturally, not to be found in tl: 
river valley, but it reappears just to the S. of the Casale della Lunghezzina, 1 
its cutting is clear. Further to the E. a few of its paving-stones are to be 
scattered about : it passes just to the N. of point 40, and S. of the remain! 
villa, which, besides fragments of brick, include a portion of a rectangular or s 
structure of travertine — an area paved with slabs, and enclosed by blocks r 
same stone with a plinth moulding on the inner side, which is carried roun 
angles, while the outer side goes straight down. Only one side of the area c 
measured, and that is 36 metres long. It cannot be the edging of a peristyl 
the plinth moulding is not appropriate for a step, and it is probably the in 
of some chamber- possibly a tomb -with walls of blocks of travertine. 

To the S.W. and S.K. of this building are scanty traces of brick. 

The further course of the road is uncertain, but there are a few paving-s 
which, in all probability, belong to it in the field opposite the point wher 
sulphurous water from the Aquae Albulae discharges into the Anio. It 
curious fact that the selce extends as far as the S. bank of the river at this f 
it is no doubt a lava stream from the crater of the lake of Gabii. To the N. 
Hotte deir Acqua (which supplies the Fontanile Cecapesci) arc the remains c 
Roman reservoirs, one of them well preser\ed, divided into two chambers e 
mt^tres wide and 6"o5 metres long by a wall 43 cm. thick, with an opening i 
middle 1*27 miitre wide : the outer walls are 60 cm. thick : of the other, m< 
the N.E., only the outline is preserved. There are traces of other buih 
including a fragment of a column of giallo tintico. 

The road continued, apparently, to the N.E., but over the flat alluvial 1; 
cannot be traced, though a few paving-stones are to be found in the bridge at 
40, W. of the Fontanile delle Monichelle. 

From this point, or a little to the N. of it, it seems to have ascended a val 
the E.N.E., passing to the N. of point 84 on the map, and to the S. of the rei 
of a villa (m the top of the CoUe Cesarano. A few paving-stones may be seen 
but not in situ, it then appears to have descended, turning at right ai 
throuj^h a cutting (the traces of which have been to a considerable < 
obliterated by a modern farm track), passing just to the S. of some ruins at 
72 (now almost entirely destroyed) marked in Hulgarini's map. Here it joinc 
present road, without, as it would seem, crossing it immediately. It is just po 
that a branch kept along on the top of the hill near point 85, but the evidei 
insufficient. 

Returning to the crossing over the Osa, we may now follow the other brai 
the road, which runs due E. It passes not very far N. of the Mola : its ps 
stones may be seen in a field wall at the point where the lane to the Casale 
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hxxnghczzm^ goes oflT. To the S, of it at this point a] 
passes not very far N. of the grotto described on pp. 
of a villa on the N,, which lie just S, of point 6i (S< 
many loose paving *stones belonging to it are to 
It then descends by a clearly marked cutting into the 
S. of some mediaeval ruins built over some rock-c 
served as water cisterns^ and reascends gradually, wit 
its original direction near the top of the hill There 
selce quarries, now abandoned, and probably of R 
reaches the flat alluvial ground, and cannot easily be 
into the other branch which we followed first. 

The two roads of which we have been si>eaklng| 
much as one or other of them (generally the southeri 
of ihe Campagna hitherto published as a prolongatioj 
course being sometimeii distorted in order to square 
Collatia stood at Castellarcio. 

The earliest map of the Campagiia known to me — 
and bearing the arms of Paul IV— forms an except i 
Rome to Lunghe^^a, and then, quite correctly, the roj 
to Lunghczzina and -feriera'— no doubt a house 
ferruginosa/ 

Ameti (// Im^w)^ Fabretti (De Aguts^ map opp. 
grtifia tieiP Agro Romano) mark a ruad passing t 
(corresponding so far with the correct course of the \ 
running to Castellaccio, then across the S. end of] 
railed Pantano di Granaraccio) to the cutting E. of 
S. Vittorino. They probably mean It to fall into t 
Poll at the bend between the 17th and J 8th kilometre 

Nibby (Amilist\ map) marks a still paved road rui 
Osa to the sharp bend of the Via di Polj between the 
then in a straight line to the N*E. end of the Villa of 
the road passing by Casale Galli. His Via Collat 
runs to the Osteria rtell' Osa. 

Canina (in his map of the Campagna, repeated 
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P- i59> 1- 30-— It is possible that this road was the Via yPraenestina itself, for in the 
modem road at this point there are no traces of pavement ; and Graham {op, ciL 6) 
speaks as though in 1819 the road ran close under ITor de* Schiavi : of. also 
Canina, Edijiat, vi. tav. 76. 

P. 164, 1. 14. — A statue of Juno(?) was found lying upon this pavement ; it is now at 
Boynton (Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain^ p. 216, no. i). 

P. 171, 1. 7. — A sarcophagus with the battle between the Athenians and Amazons was 
found in this tcnuta^ in 1744, an^ given to the Capitoline Museum by Benedict 
XIV (Ficoroni, metn, 88, in Fea, Misc. i. 160 ; Helbig, op, cit. \. no. 530). At 
Prato Bagnato, though, according to Michaelis (who places it on the Rome side of 
Tor de' Schiavi— y^/zr/Vv;/ Marbles in Great Britain^ 346), about 1760,* La Piccola 
also found the statues nos. 30, 32, and the head no. 108 of the I nee collection (the 
inscription Boun-aXos fVotfi on the plinth of no. 30 is a forgery — Kaibel, I.G.L 
i35*)« The heads nos. 102, 184, 185 are noted as having been found *on the Via 
Praenestina.* 

Excavations * at Lunghezza * produced several busts in the same collection — 
nos. 117, 120, 148 (said to have been found *near Lacus Gabinus,' like 198, 199, 
so that these may have come from a separate excavation), 163, 182, 183, 193, 198, 
199). As the objects were apparently not acquired from La Piccola, but some of 
them from Volpato and Jenkins, it is impossible to be sure whether they came 
from the same site as those mentioned above. 

P. 177, 1. 16. — The pavement of this road may be seen to the N. of point 58 (the villas 
along its course are all marked a little too far S.). Here it is crossed by a branch 
road, which ascends from the valley of the Osa and, after going on W. for a while, 
bifurcates : the W. branch probably joins the road coming N.N.W. from the 14th 
kilometre of the Via Praenestina (p. 175, 1. i), while the S. branch would fall into the 
road which diverges from it N.E. by N. {ibid, 1. 3). On the main road to the S. of 
point 58 are the remains of a tomb, and a sepulchral cippus with a portrait head,, 
the inscription of which has perished. 
„ 1. 21. — A kilometre E.S.E. of the 20th kilometre of this road are the remains of a 
villa — vaulted substructures ; and a little further in the same direction is a reservoir 
and about 200 yards S. of the Casale Granaraccio another. Pinza in the map 
given with his article on Gabii {Bull, Com, 1903, 325, Fig. i) marks this road * Via 
Labicana ' — a palpable error. 
„ 1. 28. — The remains of a large villa exist on the CoUe Tasso, to the N. of this 
cutting : and it is here that Revillas in his map indicates * Aesulae forte rudera.' 

P. 180, 1. 16.— An important article by Pinza on Gabii and its remains has appeared in 
Bull, Com, 1903, 321 sqq.^ which supplements my account in several points* 
Among the numerous illustrations will be found an accurate plan of the temple 
and photographs of the pottery found in the tomb now in the Museo di Papa 
Giulio. 



1 It is somewhat incorrectly described as being outside the Porta Salaria by the authorities 
cited. 

' This date seems to be correct for the discovery of the statues, but not for that of the 
inscriptions— compare Visconti, 0/*, var. ii. 445, with Amaduzzi, Nov, Fior, 1786, 185, 295. As to- 
the locality, it may be noted that Visconti places it close to the Acqua Bollicante, which is on the 
Rome side of Tor de' Schiavi : but in this case the tenuta must have been much larger than it i& 
now. In any case, * right ' is a mistake (copied from Amaduzzi) for * left.' 



.jcX^. 
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P* 185, n, 1. — The pavement' of this road has recently betJ 
of Monie Falcone^ in the course of agricuhural operaj 
the ruins of a part of what may have been a bathing^ f 
unknown extent^ floored with large slabs of sperom ; 
stucco mouldings, which make it impossible to suppq 
reservoir ; while springs may still be noticed here. 

A little further to the W., at the fountain marked il 
I found the rig^ht half of a bricks tamp^ which appeara 




P, 187^ 1. 4.— The person referred to is Frederick, fourth eat| 
The collection which he had formed in Rome W2 
1798, so tliat the fate of the mosaic pavement is unce 

P. 194, L t2,— The apse of this huildinif has recently coUad 
(Fig. 14) has an mterest of its own. The mortar usaJ 
very bad quality. Among the fragments of bricks 
seen) which were used in the \\'all, several bore star 
belong to the first centur>' A.D.— C./.Z. xv. 2303 
character to the first, but which appears to be unpub 
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p. 198, I. 32. — A further examination of the milestone, in company with Prof. Hiilsen, has 
led to the following result. There are certainly traces of a numeral (no doubt an 
X) before the III. The praenomen at the beginning of the third line is either 
L{ucius) or P{ul>/ius). There are no signs of any letter before CV^R, the surface 
being much weathered. The stone is now in the Museo delle Terme. 

: III 
MPOPILLI • MF 

n cait.cili q,- f • 

CVR 

p. 204, 1. 6.— In the map added to Fabretti, de Aquis^ ed. ii. (opp. p. 90), we find *rudera 

veteris oppidi ' indicated on the Colle Vigna. 
P. 220, 1. 3. -The first milestone of the Via Labicana was discovered in 1903 about 200 
metres outside the Porta Maggiore— not in sitti^ but at no great distance from its 
original position. It was erected by V'espasian in a.d. T] {Bull, Com, 1903, 371 ; 
Not. Scav. 1903, 513 ; Rom. Mitt. 1903, 336). 
„ I. 13. — It seems as though the tomb of the Fonteii had been previously discovered 
and partly excavated : four busts, with the relief of a man sitting and paying out 
money, and an inscription of a tU'spensafor Volusiae Torquatae are mentioned 
{Arch. Zcit. 1847 48, p. 5*) : cf. Tomassetti, Arch. Sac. Rom. Stor. Pair. 1902, 77. 
„ I. 27.— The \'igna Lepri is on the left of the road, not on the right. Here was 
found recently a sepulchral inscription on a slab of peperino, in scnarii 
(C.I.L. vi. 36525). 
P. 222, 1. 12. — -Vt cither the second or the third kilometre of the modern road (liu/l. Com. 
i(/)3, 2<>9, says the second : Not. Scm'. 1903, 200, the third) a sepulchral cippus 
with inscription, a terracotta sarcophagus, and remains of tombs were found in 
digging for the foundations of a house. 
P. 226, I. 3.- Nibby (Schi\/i\ i. cover) notes a slab of travertine at the second osteria to 
the right after I'orrc Pignattara, bearing the following inscription in good 
lettering : 

INFRONTE 
P-XLV 
IN AGRO 
PLXXXIIII 

., 1. 14. — Another copy of this inscription is given by Tomassetti, Arch. Soc. Rom. , 

S/or. Patr. I<p2, 79, n. i. 
P. 227, 1. 2g.— The inscription C.I.L. vi. 1324 was not found here, as Tomassetti {pp, cii. 

p. 88, n.) states, but between the 7th mile of the Via Labicana and the 7th mile of 

the Via Latina ; nor is it a milestone {Bull. Inst. 1865, 84). 
P. 22';, I. I.— The two groups of remains indicated in the map at point 53 and just N. of 

it (to the S. of the Torre di Centocelle) belong to one very large villa : to the 

S.S.E. at point 54 there are two other mounds of ruins, about 50 yards apart. 
P. 238, 1. 2.- In the remains of this villa 1 found several fragments of the brickstamp 

CI./.. XV. 781 (ist century A.D.). 
P. 240, I. 10. On the hill known as Passo del Lombardo are the remains of .several 

villas and of a very large subterranean water reservoir with quadripartite vaulting 
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^^six arches in one direction^ and seven in the other, eaq 
There is also a road descending throujjh the valley to 
which is, in places, to be seen in the Fosso di Luciano — \| 
Cavona, 

P, 240, I. 34.— Al the villa of Grotte Dam a two fragments of ma 
[Nift. Scav. J90t, 203) ; and the discovery of consjderabll 
villa, and of a mediaeval church built into it* is described | 
Com. 1902^ 105 sq^. He appears to consider the road 1 
a part of that which led up to Tusculum, making it Icavq 
loth mile, and not, as I do, at the gih* 

P» 243, i 1 5. ^Another inscription found here is given in Bu^ 
this was probably the place known as La Selvolta, whei 
with various fragments of decorative marbles and the I 
1244a (end of 1st century A.D.), is noted in Not. Smv. It, 

Other discoveries made between the toth and 14th m^ 
Padre Crossi-Gondi are described by him in Bui/. Com. 

P, 25rjn. 2.— This stamp has been already published in Nat. Sq 
on several tiles formini^ the floor of a drain running 
towards the house of the Vestals, and is attributed to the I 

P, 254, J. 26.— The church of S. Hyacinthus has been discoverecj 
(Bu/L Ctym. d/.h i may notice in this connexion that 
imply that the catacomb of the SS, Quattro Corona 
neighbourhood of the 14th mile. Its site is^ as 1 quite re 

P* 263, 1. 21.— Tomassetti in a recent article, which is also of] 
and should he consulted for vanoiis points of detail (Disj^ 
45 -T?'/*) upon discoveries in the territory of LabiJ 
Salomone, if not the site of the primitive town, was certail 
he also mentions that the ditches now to be seen thq 
fortifications thrown up by the Spanish troops* 

P, J64, L 17.— Specimens of early Latin pottery, with a scyphosl 
were found in a vineyard near Colonna belonging to Giuq 
but details as to their discover)^ wQvt not forthcoming (J 

P. 269, 1. 3. — For this building cf. Tomassettj, Diss. A a:* Font. 
Soc, Rom. ^ior. Pair, J«jc>4, 461 sq^. 
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P. 20, 1. 15. — Cf. however -AW. ^SV^/7'. 1905, 39. 

P. 21, 1. 10. — It should have been mentioned that the fi^fure in the text is a full-size repro- 
duction of the stamp. 

P. 41, n. 3. — Cancel from *tvvo others in the Capitol' to * drunken old woman' and 
substitute the following : * and also of portions of two groups belonging to a cycle 
representing the labours of Hercules. A statue of Hercules came to light first of 
all, belonging, as a matter of fact, to a group of Hercules and the Ker)'naean 
stag: this, however, was not realized, and when, shortly afterwards, a fragment 
with part of the Hydra came to light, the sculptor Algardi tried to fit it on to the 
Hercules, and, failing to do this, proceeded to employ the motive, and to restore the 
Hercules as killing the Hydra. The statue, thus restored, is now in the Capitol 
{ihid. i. no. 412), and the fragment of the Hydra stands beside it. A statue of a 
drunken old woman, found here also, is in the same museum.' 

P. 45, 1. 15. — Cf. also Uurni, Bixukunst der Etruskcr utid Romer^ ed. ii. (1905), p. 286, 
fig. 290. 

P. 47, 1. 5. — * Ecloge' was first substituted for * Egloge,' the reading of the MSS., in the 
IJAle edition of 1533 (bce Roth's apparatus criticiis). 

P. 6r, n. 2. — Mr. Stuart Jones proposes to read Katwi/iVay, a name which, in other 
passages, has given the copyists some trouble (cf. the apparatus criiicus to Dionys. 
ii. 32 and Plui. Rom. i6), and which they sometimes reproduced as Kci/ivtray, with 
the usual confusion of « and m. KENIN might, he thinks, have been easily mis- 
taken for TEA ANN (« and 17 being of the same value owing to itacism), whereas 
^fiSjyi/m'oi'f is not very close to the MSS. This reading suits the context quite as 
well {ififra^ 65 sqq,). 

P. 69. 1. I. — The fact to which Pliny alludes is rather, as Mr. Stuart Jones points out, the 
choice of the Anio by Augustus as the boundary of Regio I. Nissen, Italischc 
Laiuicskundi., li. 464, suggests that Fidenae and N omentum (and the same applies 
to Ficulca, which he does not name) are mentioned by Pliny in the lists of both 
Rcgio 1 and Regio IV, because they possessed territory on both banks of the 
Anio. I'he su|)position is quite a possible one in the case of Fidenae, but it 
would make the territory of the other two towns far more extensive than we have 
any other reason to suppose it to have been is^. C.I.L. xiv. pp. 440, 447, 453). 

P. 71, 1. 12. —The peacock has a place in the symbolism of Christian art, and is spoken 
of by S. Augustine \l)c Civ. Dei, Ixxi. 4) as typifying immortality, owing to a belief 
current in his day that its flesh never decayed. Cf. Frohner, Collection 
lyszkiciKw'c::, p. 68, no. 187. 

P. 72, 1. 28. — The church is spoken of as * S. Maria in fundo Argisano' in a document 
recording its restoration in iiii by Ottaviano I, Count of Palombara, to the 
Benedictine monks of S. Giovanni in Argentella {ifi/ra^ 177.), which is now pre- 
served in the Archivio di Slato at Rome among the archives of S. Silvestro in 
Capitc. I am indebted to Signor Honfigli for this information. 

P. 153,1. 29. — It is not necessary to suppose that the same excavations are described 
here and infra, ly^Jin. On the other hand, it is fairly clear that those described 
here 11. y>\sgq. are identical with those mentioned infra, 160, 11. i sqq. ; certain 
discrepancies in Sebastiani's list of statues are i)robably due to error on his part. 

1'. I Si, n. I. — This footnote should be cancelled. 

P. 188, 1. 23. — Cf. however IJernoulli, Rom. Ikonojrrapliic, ii. i. p. 367. 

P. 195, 1. 25. — The place where this bridge is situated is called Quarto Pomata {supra^ 
147, n. I;. 
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I.— The Basreliefs in the Villa Borghe! 

THE Arch of ClaudiukJ 




2i6 The British School at Rome. 

high honour, reproducing the larger reliefs on Plates i. and v. of his worl 
and describing them under the Nos. 4 and 13 of his catalogfue. On p. i 
will be found the passage relating to their supposed origin. Afte 
reciting Vacca's account of the excavations of 1562 in Piazza Sciarn 
in which fragments of the Arch of Claudius were brought to light, an< 
were sold to Giovanni Giorgio Cesarini, Nibby proceeds as follows 

* Morto Gio, Giorgio ncl 1 585, gli oggetti da ltd raccolti furono in gran pari 
venduti e donati da Giuliano IL, suo figliOy altri al Card. Ludovisi^ nipote d 
papa Gregorio XV,, altri al Card, Famese, da ciii YOYi^^ dope il 159- 
passarono al Card, Aldobrandini e per esso in Casa Borghese' 

It will be seen at a glance that Nibby's statement rests upon ni 
external evidence whatsoever, except the identification of the Emperor* 
features as those of Claudius. His circumstantial account of the successiv 
changes of ownership, through which the reliefs passed, is qualified by th 
word fors€y which appears to have escaped the attention of recent writer 
although the authors of the Beschreibung Roms (writing in 1842) were wel 
aware that the identification rested on Nibby's conjecture.^ Notwith 
standing, the conjectural attribution soon won its way to general accept 
ance, and since the time of Philippi, who treated of the reliefs in his stud; 
of Roman Historical Sculpture, published in 1872,- and in the Annot 
dell Istituto for 1875,^ it has not been called in question. 

§ 2. — Assuming that the reliefs in question belong to the reigjn c 
Claudius, we are obliged to find a place for them in the history of Roma 
sculpture, midway between the frieze of the Ara Pacis Augustae and th 
reliefs of the Arch of Titus. But their style does not permit us to regar 
them as intermediate between the monuments above named in any proces 
of orderly development. Philippi, whose publication brought the reliej 
into the foreground of interest, speaks of their * poor workmanship ' an( 

* archaic severity of style,* and says that * numerous errors in drawing an 

seem to Ix; mentioned in the descriptions of the Villa l)y Manilli ( Villa Borghese . . . descril 
[1650]) and Montelatici ( J/7/rt Borghese [1700]). Visconti (1796) described only the monumen 
contained in the main building. 

' Urlichs (Beschr. Roms iii. 3, p. 91) in treating of the Arch of Claudius merely says that tl 
reliefs in Villa Borghese 'sollen daher genommen worden sein ' ; but Platner {ibid, p. 231) explaii 
clearly that the identification of the features of Claudius is the sole base of the conjecture. 

' * Ueher die romischen Triumphalreliefs' {Abhandlungen dcr k. siichs, Gesellschaft der fVissei 
schaften^ xvi. 247 fT. ). 
"» I'p. 42(1". 
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the confusion and mtsunderstancling shewn in the tl 
of the principal figure on Plate A prove that we| 
lower artistic level than that occupied by the 
Titus.' The disjecta membra of the Ara Pacts ha 
identified and assigned to their true orign- Wic 
discovery, sees in the reliefs an effort to surpass] 
obtain the pictorial effect of depth by placing 
low relief above the figures of the foreground, but I 
ment, *one of those Italian attempts to combine t| 
styles/ was a complete failure, ov/ing * principally 
sculptor, who could not even have cut an eye in 
contribute anything to a new departure in stj 
constrained to speak of the artist as losing the gr| 
historical basrelief, of a ' retrograde movement/ 
awkwardness of a beginner;' Thus no effort is 
that the reliefs fall into their natural place betwl 
the Arch of Titus, and we are thrown back on thl 
represent the rude experiments of an Italian sculpt] 
Hellenistic tradition, 

I 3, — It can, however, be shewn that Nibj 
possesses inherent probability nor is supported 
while, on the other hand, a pedigree can be 
certainty to the reliefs, which excludes the possil 
with the Arch of Claudius, and points to a widely 

Nibby starts from the fact that, according to tl^ 
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principal sights of the city. Unfortunately, we have no description* of the 
collection/ and the engravers of the time seem to have paid it butrjlittle 
attention. A copy of the will of Giovanni Giorgio Cesarini is preserved in 
the Archivio di Stato at Romc,^ from which we learn that the testator 
destined his collection to pass from heir to heir by primogeniture, 
alienation and division being strictly prohibited,^ and propo.sed to make a 
complete inventory of its items.* The passage has almost a pathetic interest, 
for the testator's son, Giuliano II, created Duca by Sixtus V, was an incorrig- 
ible spendthrift and mauvais sujet, and, after dispersing almost the whole of 
the collection, became an outlaw. A miserable remnant of its treasures was 

' Aldrovandi (p. 221) briefly mentions some statues, etc., in the i)alace, not the gardens, of the 
Cesarini. 

' Archivio del CoUtgio dei Notariy No. 1573 (no longer 1562, as given by Schreiber, Die 
ant i ken Bildwerke der Villa Ludovisi^ p. 6*). 

' I transcrilje the passage from the copy referred to, giving it more fully than Ratti, Storia 
ddlafamiglia Sforza^ ii. 291 f. Ratti says that the will is dated July 23, 1574, and is contained in 
the acts of the notary Paccichclli. I cannot find that any members of that family practised as early 
as the sixteenth century ; the pa{)ers of the office, which afterwards (lassed through their hands, are 
now in the Archivio Distrettuale, and I have not been able to search them. The instrument of 
which a copy is preserved in the Archivio di Stato is dated Dec. 18, 1581 (with a codicil of Apr. 7» 
1 5^5)) And was drawn up by the notary Curzio Saccocci. The passage in question runs as follows 
(f. 322 V.) : — * ct perche iiella ercdith di mio padre ho ri/rovato il Giardino di San Pietro in Vincola 
con i I Palazzo vecchio senza mobili utcnsili el taramenti et haz^endolo io aobhato et ornato di moUi 
paramenii teste di marmo statue colonne taz'oie commesse di varie sorte^ dii^erse altre sortt di marm^ 
hronzi antichi camci intaglii di goie pittnre (/iiadri ei molte altre cose a ornamento del palazso cht 
tutto serranno inventariatc in un libro, et haz*endo io similmcnte detto giarditto ampliato di altri siti 
et nove fabriche et dcssidcrando io chc detto luogo sia tenuto et conservato con quelle sopra deite deliiie 
che io Io tengo^ il che non zi puofare the fwn con spese notabili et volcutb prevtdere come niiglio posso^ 
che detto luogo con suoi cdijicii vechii et novi fatti et da farsi ct tutte Ic altre cose sopradette restine- 
scmpre indivisi^ et (fol. 323 r.) non si possano mai per alcun tempo sino a infinito ne in tutto ne in- 
parte etiam minima alicnarc, ct cognosccndo, che il primo genito per haver maggiore entrata serrH 
Hid atto a conservarlo ncl dcbito modoy ordino voglio comando et lasso che il detto primo genito solo et 
insolidum succcda in detto giardino edificii antichi ct noin terreni et altre cose contigue che ho 
comprati sin qui et comprarb sino al tempo delta morte mia^ marmi statue diverse cose di metrmo 
bronzi camei intaglii diversi pit lure paramente et altre robbe che sono et serranno in detto luogo et 
descritte in detto invent ario quale Jini to che scrra spero dar sotto scritto di man mia al nctaro eke si 
rogari) del presente testamento altri notari o persone a chi piu mi piacera^ et quando detto libro o- 
7'cro inventario come di sopra non si troi'asse da me consignato a* detto notaro altri 2*oglio che Suhitc 
di poi la morte mia se ne faccia inventario distintamente di cosa per cosa di tutte le sopreuiette rMe, 
et detto giardino palazzo et altre robbe di sopra narrati voglio che pcrpetuamcnte siano conservatt 
indivisi et vadano da primogcnito in t>rimogcnito di tutti i dctti miei desccndenti, etc. (pronsions- 
iigainsi alienation follow). 

"* This inventory, which would, if preser\ed, have lx;en of the highest value for museqgraphic 
research, was either never made or, if made, seems irrelrieval>ly lost, though it might possibly be 
discovered in the- Archives of Casa Sforza-Cesarini. (The houses of Sforza and Cesarini became 
merged by the marriage of Donna Livia Cesarini (1646-1711), gre-at -granddaughter of Giuliano II 
and heiress of the house, to Duca Federico Sforza.) 
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fold to Cardinal Ludovisi in 1622,^ It is proball 
of the collection passed to the Farnese^ with whoi 
through his mother. The fact is attested by V j 
the eighteen busts discovered in a vineyard behin| 
and bought by Giovanni Giorgio Cesar in i for 
Gmiiana le ha vendute al Cardinal Far nest e so no 
likewise pro%'^ed for two statues, both of which haj 
Naples as part of the Farnese collection, but \i 
century engravers as existing in the Cesarini gard 
If, however, the reliefs mentioned by Vac<| 
property of the Farnese, we should expect to 
the Museum at Naples. Nibby, however, conjee I 
passed from the Farnese (after the death of Cardij 
the Aldobrandini, to which family the reigning 
1605) belonged, and thus (through the well-knc 
of the AJdobrandini) into the possession of the 
almost immediate successor to Clement VIII i 
(1605-1623), It was under his pontificate that 
brother, Cardinal Scipione Borghese* But the | 
entirely gratuitous. I am unable to find any 
Aldobrandmi or the Borghese collections were] 
of that of the Farnese, and we must regard 
improbable in itself. 



I 4. — The probability of Nibby's attribution 
what we know of the Arch of Claudius and the 
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I. The first excavation known to have taken place on the site is that 
recorded by Vacca,^ whose account runs as follows : — 

'(J^a piazza di Sciarrd) . . . Vi furono trovati al tempo di Pio IV dei 
frammenti deW arco di Claudio e violti pezzi d'istorie col ritratto di Claudio, 
eke furono comprati dal Sig. Gio. Giorgio Cesarino ; ed oggi si trovano nel 
suo giardino a S, Pietro in Vincoli, lo comprai il resto di detti frammenti 
e furono cento trentasci carretate, Tuita r opera era di mar mi gentili ; 
solo Vimbasamento di saligno. 

* Pochi anni sono vi era sopra terra in opera un pezzo d^istoria^ quale era 
una facciata del' arcOy c fit levata da' Roman i e murata nel piano delle scale 
chc saliscono su la sala del Campidoglio! 

It is necessary to observe that the relief mentioned by Vacca in the 
second paragraph was, as the words in opera indicate, used in construction, 
forming, in fact, part of the wall of a house ; and there is therefore no 
sort of reason for connecting it with the Arch of Claudius, as is done by 
Lanciani- As he himself has shewn,^ it is identical with the x^vti in platea 
Sciarrac in pariete domus III*^* D^^ Antonini Ciocii primi coss. affixa^ 
acquired by the Conscrvatori in 1573 on consideration of the.payment of 
100 scudi and the execution of the necessary repairs to the wall in order to 
complete the decoration of the lovium scalarum Palatii^ together with the 
three reliefs from S. Martina on which M. Aurelius is represented. The 
head of the Emperor has been restored as that of M. Aurelius ; * but 
although Petersen -' thought it possible that it might belong to the series of 
reliefs from an arch of that Emperor, I am not able to share his view, 
believing with Helbig that the style points rather to the period of 
Hadrian. At all events, its workmanship forbids us to attribute it, with 
Lanciani, to the time of Claudius. 

The same excavation brought to light various fragments of inscriptions, 
whereof one alone survives to the present day. The find included three 
fragments of the main inscription of the Arch of Claudius {C.LL. vi. 920), 
known to us only from the copies made by Nicolao Fiorentino and sent 
by him to Torrentius and Pighius, and three fragmentary inscriptions in 
honour of various members of Claudius's family {CJ.L, vi, 921 a-c\ of 
which several other copies besides those of Nicolao Fiorentino are extant. 

» Mem. 28. 5* Bull, Comm, 1878, p. 16 f. 

» Storia dcgli Scavi, ii. 83. * See Helbig, Fiihret^, No. 562, p. 378. 

^ Rimi. Mitth. 1890, 75. 
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Manutius gives the precise year of the exca^ 
piazza di Sdarrafit ritrovaio un area di Claudia 
iscrittiani. . . . 

We learn from the MS. of Cittadini that 
reliefs — were bought by the Cesarini, but kept! 
palace near the Church of the Gesii. However, 
Pesaro MS,) that they were to be seen in thd 
VincoU. On the dispersal of the collection j 
another is heard of at Naples, while the third, 
hands of Stefano Longhi (in Doni's time), foj 
Giustiniani, where it was seen by Bianchini and 
in the Capitoline Museum at least since \j\ 
publication of the Capitoline inscriptions.^ 
discovery of this epigraph fc material as well a; 
real or supposed, of the portrait of Claudius 
1562 to assign the sculptures to an arch of that I 
remembered also that an arch ^ it(xta plateam Sdi^ 
in times then recent^ 

It is probable that the three fragments of 
Jacques^ and seen by him in the Piazza Sciarl 
discovered in 1562. Pierre Jacques, it is true,| 
dent in Rome 157^-1577; but the fragments 
been acquired by the Cesarini. The first (Reinad 
in piace dy Sciarra, 1576) represents a frieze 
combat between Romans and barbarians ; bek 

[Retnach, PI, 30 ; 
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II. Girolamo Ferrucci in his Italian translation of the Antiquitates of 
Andrea Fulvio (published in 1588) speaks of having se^npietr^ni dt fnarmOy 
a pilaster of /^/^r/«c?, and some granite columns belonging to the same arch 
and discovered in Piazza Sciarra. 

III. In 1641 the largest fragment of the inscription of the arch — now to 
be seen immured in the garden wall of the Palazzo Barberini — came to 
light. The excavation is recorded by Martinelli/ by Giacinto Gigli in his 
Memorie^ and by Cassiano dal Pozzo in his MS. diary now at Naples.* 
Dal Pozzo states that when the Via del Caravita (which leads from Piazza 
Sciarra towards S. Ignazio and the Pantheon) was opened up there were 
found pezzi di bassorilievo diver si^ attinenti forse a qualche arco . . . cavati 
fuora, non perd tutto, and that not many months after the inscription was 
found. Further excavations were then prosecuted by the Conservatori at 
the instance of Urban VIII, but suspended because the Pope reserved for 
himself the lion's share of the finds, as Gigli tells us ; and in the course of 
these, as Cassiano dal Pozzo says, there came to light altri pezzi di basso- 
rilievo compagni di quell i che si trovavano per prima. All trace of these 
seems to have been lost. 

IV. Cipriani, in his Relazionc delle Chiaviche (XXVI II.) * describes the 
finding of part of a column on the same site. This was taken to the 
Palazzo Barberini. 

V. In 1869, during the laying of the foundations of the premises 
occupied by the Cassa di Risparmio, further fragments of the sculptures 
came to light. An account of these was given by Lanciani in the 
Bulletino dell' Istitiito for 1869, p. 225 f, and also by Pellegrini in the same 
periodical for 1870, p. I22f From these accounts it appears that the finds 
included fragments of sculpture on two different scales. On the larger 
scale were a booted leg and a youthful head, on the smaller a rider. 

Strange as it may seem, it is quite unknown at the present time what 
became of these fragments. The architect and contractor have both been 
dead for many years, and the Marchese Cavalletti-Rondinini (managing 
director of the bank) informs me that the fragments are not in the 

' Roma ricercata nel suo sito \Y,fS., 1662], 108. 
'^ Ap. Nibby, Roma antica fiel 1838, i. 441. 
■■' Ap. Lumbroso, Cassiano dal Pozzo, p. 52. 

* Ap. Kca, Miscellanea^ ii. 252 = Schreiber, Sac As. BericA/e, 1885, M^* It is addressed to 
Alexander VII. (1655-1667). 
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possession of the Cassa di Risparmio, nor is tli| 
disposal 

It would appear, then, that of the fragments I 
Sciarra at various periods there are none whose prd 
traced ; nor does it seem that any reproductions o j 
with the exception of the drawings of Pierre JacquJ 
that in the case of these drawings^ as in that of the! 
possible that sculptures on t\vo scales were repa 
disposed to suggest that on the coin of Claudiuj 
erected in commemoration of the Britannic triuii 
Pierre Jacques' first drawing and the rider 1 
indicated, while the larger fragments may have 
decorating the passage-Vay, 

§ 5. — On the other hand, the pedigree of the BJ 
believe, be determined with practical certainty. 

Writers of the early sixteenth century describe 
which occupied the site of the Secretarium Senatusl 
of inscriptions and basreliefs immured in its walls. 
1 509, saj's : — * in qua ecclesiii tnlmiis matftwreis anl 
u ndiqne exo mati su ni\' and And rea Fu 1 v i o in his 
Urin.^* written in 1 513, speaks of the ' marmoteae s 
The church was not, how^ever, destined to retain 
treasures. We shall deal later with the case of thel 
triumph of M. Aurelius, acquired by the ConservatI 
concerns us is that Vacca"' erives us the followinof infq 
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istorie^ che al presented sono in casa del sig. Cavaliere della Porta scultore. 
The sale must have taken taken place \^ry shortly before Vacca wrote, for 
as Lanciani^ shews, the Conservator! meditated the acquisition of th< 
reliefs in question in 1592. 

The sculptor to whom Vacca refers is Giambattista della Porta, wh< 
formed a considerable collection of ancient marbles, which on his death ir 
1 597 hebequeathed to his co-heirs Gianpaolo and Tommaso della Porta, Th< 
former of these survived, and, having no interest in antiquities, sold th< 
collection, which realised only 6,000 scudi.^ In 1893, Graeven published, 
from a MS. formerly in the Barberini library and now in the Vatican, ai 
inventory of this collection, and shewed (with the aid of Michaelis) that al 
the works described with sufficient detail to admit of identification can b< 
traced to the lior^hese collections, and are now either in the Villa Borghes< 
or have been transferred thence to the Louvre, except some which remaine< 
in the Palazzo l^orghesc until the sale which took place in 1893. Th< 
vagueness of the descriptions does not permit of certainty save in a limitec 
number of cases, but there are several statues now in the Villa or in th< 
Louvre which might well be identical with those in the inventory, over anc 
above those which Graeven and Michaelis have been able to identify, anc 
there seems to be very good reason to believe that the*della Porta collectioi 
was purchased en bloc by Cardinal Borghese for the adornment of his newh 
erected Villa. Now at the head of this inventory stands the following item 
Prima una istoria del trionfo di Germanico con moltc figure alia p. 10 e 
longa p. 20.' It did not escape the notice of Graeven that we have here ; 
reference to the reliefs from S. Martina sold by the Accademia di S. Luc« 
to Giambattista della Porta, who no doubt recomposed the two large relief 
and the smaller fragment (not noticed by Vacca) with the restoration: 
necessary to form a connected frieze, treating them in the same way as tb 
fragments of the frieze of the Ara Pacis were handled before being fixec 
in the walls of the Villa Medici — i,e, completing the composition witl 
extensive additions in plaster. 

• 1594- 

- Ston'a degli Sitwij ii. 92 ., (juoling the niinulcs of the Consiglio pubhlico held Sept. 22 
1592 : * Exposito per primum Conscn'aionm {Atidrfam ydiiunt] in ealesia Sanctac Martincu in fof 
Hoario acUsse liuas tabulas marmoreas sculptas et triumphum Marci Aurclii forsan concomiiantei 
.fn.is (xpcdit popttio habt re dec return est ijiiod Conscrvatorcs cur en t illas habere <um populi maiof 
utilitatt: 

'' See Baglioni, Vite de' pittori^ etc., pp. 74, 153 (ist ed.). 

^ Rom. Mitth. 1S93, p. 236 ft. 
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But Graeven has not noticed — no doubt becd 
Nibby was regarded as authoritative — that this rJ 
clearly to be identified with the Borghese reliefs hil 
Arch of Claudius. The height (lo palms=2'23nl 
the reliefs in question,^ and although the lengtl] 
obtained by adding together the breadths of the 
difference is easily accounted for when allowance 
restorations whose existence we are obliged to assu| 
stituted frieze was removed from the del la Porta cc 
Borghese^ these restorations were no doubt brokei| 
marbles alone preserved 

I d — It remains to be considered to what date 
the Borghese reliefs point. It was shewn above 
believing that external evidence compelled their assi 
Claudius, endeavoured to determine their place il 
Roman historical sculpture, found in them a stumbll 
stepping-stone in tracing the course of evolutiol 
Augustae to the sculptures of the Flavian pel 
therefore in any case be disposed to attribute the | 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty. But in point of 
natural place when compared with a group of monu^ 
and period are beyond question. I refer to the 
great frieze representing the Dacian victories 
probability once decorated the Forum of that Er 
portion of this friejie, as is well known, was used 
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same may be said of the relief walled into the garden front of the ^ 
Medici/ which represents a Dacian swimming the Danube, while in 
background appears the bridge constructed by Trajan's orders 
familiar from the reliefs of the Column. 

That the liorghese reliefs at one time formed part of the same frie: 
indeed, incapable of proof and perhaps improbable. The dimensior 




Fic. I. 



the figures and the height of the relief probably differed but little if a 
In the reliefs of the Villa Borghese, as in those with which I have comp 
them, the figures are considerably over life-size, the length of the face 
hair to chin being almost exactly 20 cm. throughout. It is to be m 
however, that the use of the drill in the representation of accessories 
as the ornamentation of the helmet, which may plainly be seen in 

» Mal/-I)iihp, 351S. 
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Louvre fragment and is also found in the relij 
Constantine, is absent in the case of the Borghese 
— although there are differenGes in execution ev 
portions of the great frieze — I am inclined to thl 
panels belonged to a different composition, The| 
doubt whatever that their style and spirit are the 
opinion highly probable that they once adorned th 
has been generally believed that this is the protmh 
the Arch of Constant! ne, and in the case of our p; 
probable, since the church of S. Martina, to which 
them, stood in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
The group of monuments to which reference h; 
with the Column of Trajan and the Arch of Bene 
very definite characteristics. At no other time 
sculpture so distinctively Roman in spirit. It is 
architect of the Forum of Trajan, Apollodorus of 
Greek. But it is by no means clear that the conce 
the friezes and reliefs w^hich completed the decoratic] 
to the architect who designed the building. The 
sculpture were unquestionably formed in the works 
it was in these that the gradual transformation toj 
which Hellenistic conventions were in course of ti 
canons took their place. I am unable to follow Pet| 
the reliefs of Trajan's Column are Greek in charact 
the symmetry and balance often seen in the compo| 
Roman craftsmen owed to their Hellenic 
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according to the archaic convention en face^ as though the true \va) 
not been shewn by the Greek sculptors.^ 

The most noteworthy feature of the Trajanic style is its attem] 
substitute height for depth in perspective. This is the true significan 
the practice in accordance with which the artist, finally abandoning 
isocephalism of Greek art (which indeed had ceased to be a reasoi 
convention since the introduction of pictorial methods into relief-sculpl 
endeavours to give the effect of a serried mass of troops by disposing 
three, or even more rows of heads in a vertical series. The experi 
no doubt deserves the strictures passed upon it by Wickhoff ; ^ but h( 
not noticed that it is characteristic not merely of the Borghese reliefs 
also of the Great Frieze from the Arch of Constantine and the Coluir 
Trajan.^ This convention, in fact, springs from the bird's-eye conce| 
of perspective which led Roman sculptors from the spatial compos 
justly appreciated by Wickhoff in the case of the Arch of Titus, to 
map-like projections of the Arch of Septimius Severus.* 

There can thus be no doubt as to the period to which our n 
belong ; the juxtaposition of the various monuments with which we 
compared them is in itself conclusive, and it is unnecessary to base 
argument on details, which afford confirmation rather than proof.* 
it may be well, in conclusion, to recall the fact that Winckelmann assi: 



' There are several cxami)les on ihe panels of the Arch of Beneventum. 

- Roman Art (Eng. irans.), p. 76 f. 

^ See esp. Cichorius, J*l. XI. and LXXV^II. It is to l)e noted that the Arch of Benevcnl 
this res|x:ct follows more closely the classical tradition, l>eini; in fact clearly inspired by the h 
Titus, which it resembles in design. We s«*e a trace of the Trajanic convention, however, 
relief of the passage-way, representing the foundation of the alimentary institutions. 

* Bird's-eye perspective may of course be freely illustrated from the reliefs of Trajan's Cc 
especially in the case of palisiiding. 

" Thus, the ft)rmof the helmet corresjxmds with that worn by the Romans on the (Ireat ] 
The tjrnamentalion is variable, as in the case of the frieze, but the////w<v/ on the checkpiece is 
acterisiic. The crest is worn exactly as in the reliefs (»f the Archway (where in some cases the 
and aigreUes take its place), and, as is to l>e noted, in some scenes of the Column, inc 
those already (juoted in illustration of the superposition of rows t)f heads (jw/ra, n. 3), 
it has been sup|)osed with some probability that praetorians rather than legionaries are 
senied. Again, the form t)f the cuirass with the narrow sairf forms a point of rescmblano 
far as is at present known, the only first-century cuirass with the scarf is that worn by the 
at Constantinople (Reinach, Repertoires ii. 577, 9). It is true that (ircek bronze statuettes, 
senting<'.^-. Alexander, >omelimes show the scarf, and this may perhaps have 1>cen transferred 
Roman Imperial type in Asia Minor during the first century (the Nero was found at Thyatira 
we have a considerable siinca of statttae /orieatac from Rome and Italy, and they seem to I 
no example earlier than Trajan (von Rohden in Bonner St udien^ p. 5 f.). 
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them without hesitation to their true origin,^ The ] 
'Of pubHc works of art executed under Trajan t| 
fine frajTjTients of hb arch» from which Constantir 
constructed, fragments of large works in high relid 
Borghese, These appear to come either from a sel 
the Emperor or from another pubUc building beloii 
as the Basilica Ulpia, which is represented on al 
mentioned. These fine works represent soldiers 
figures 1 1 palms high, amongst which we can distir] 
the commander^ whose head has been broken off. 
however, plainly to be seen on one of the rojj 
standards, while on anotht^r of these fragments 
which bears two medallions, on the lower one the] 
the upper (apparently; that of Trajan a second tir 
follow Winckelmann In recognizing luilk a'riaintA 
as those of Nerva and Trajan - — ^though we are still 
(with Nibby) Claudius and Narcissus ! — but the bj 
no exact portraiture was doubtless attempted, 
of Trajan's time, to which the founder of archacj 
attributed the monument. 
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in question formed his first contribution to archaeology, inaugurating a 
series of works covering half a century (he died in 1696), which entitle him 
to rank highly in the small band of writers on Roman historical sculpture. 
Bellori did not fail to recognize Trajan in the Great Frieze whose disjecta 
membra decorate the central archway, and concluded that all those 
sculptures of the Arch which were obviously earlier than the time of 
Constantino belonged to Trajan's reign, including the medallions and the 
panels of the attic. Pcrrier's engravings were executed without a mirror, 
and thus reversed the direction of the originals (according to the common 
practice of engravers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), and the 
missing portions were freely restored. Plates and text were freel}' repro- 
duced according to the custom of the time. Thus, in 1680, Matteo Piccioni 
published ^ a set of poor engravings, including the medallions and attic 
panels of the Arch of Constantine, together with the four reliefs in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori on which Marcus Aurelius is represented. They 
v/ere accompanied by Bellori*s text, and mark no advance on Perrier*s 
work, except that the figure of Silvanus in No. II. is more correctly 
restored. Bellori's final publication of the reliefs is to be found in 
his Veteres arcus Augustoruin, published in 1690.* The engravings for 
this work were from the hand of Pietro Sante Bartoli, who no doubt had 
Pcrrier's plates before him, but reproduced the originals correctly as 
regards direction, and in some few cases restored the missing portions of 
the reliefs with greater accuracy than his predecessor.^ Bellori's text also 
shews some alteration, and the figure of Silvanus is for the first time 
correctly identified, having been previously interpreted as Hercules. 

§ 2. — Bellori's theory, that the reliefs in question were all to be assigned 
to the period of Trajan, remained practically unchallenged until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, when Prof. Petersen demonstrated that the 
panels of the attic belonged to the time of Marcus Aurelius and originally 
represented that Emperor.* Petersen devoted an article in the Rimiisclte 
Mittheilungen for 1889'^ to the medallions, which were reproduced in the 

^ With the enterprising; firm of de Rossi (the name often appears in the Latin form de Rubeis\ 
who were for more th;in a century ihe chief arl-puhlishers of Rome and appropriated the work o 
most of the well-known enj^ravers of the later sixteenth century. 

- I'lates 32-39. 

** E.^. the nimbus omitted by Terrier is correctly given in three out of the four instances in 
which it occurs (not, however, in No. IV.), and the attendant in the act of crowning the statue of 
.Silvanus is rightly restored. 

* See below, p. 251, with note. * P. 314 ff. 
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Antike Denkmaler,^ with notes on technical deta| 
Petersen. Like all his predecessors, he helc 
Emperor in whose honour the reliefs were 
admitted that it was difficult to recognizee him inl 
considered that the Emperor of Nos, VL and VII I j 
and could see little likeness to Trajan in the Imj 
Indeed, he recognized Trajan in one instance onlj 
admitted that none of the companions of the Er 
with personages represented on the reliefs of 
from the iconographic standpoint Petersen's resull 
satisfying ; the value of his study Jay in the factj 
how the original grouping of the reliefs in pairs 
rearrangement to which Constan tine's workmen 
suggested a possible restoration of the origini 
assumption that the original function of the reli| 
an arch, 

§ 3. — The iconography and date of the rell 
discussed by Arndt in the text which accomj 
based on Anderson's photographs (from which 
Bruckmann's Denkmaier,^ Arndt proposes to as J 
ten years of the reign of Hadrian. He rgc ogniz | 
bility in the figure under the archway in No, I.,* 
rider of the boar-hunt (No, V.). Now Antinous 
and became known to Hadrian about 128 or ll 
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north face of the arch (Xos. VI. and VIII.). This conclusion he believes 
to be confirmed negatively by the fact that the subsidiary figures cannot be 
identified with any of the comites of Trajan represented on the Column or 
on the Arch of Beneventum, as well as positively by the style and 
execution of the reliefs. The presence 'of bearded figures and the plastic 
rendering of the pupil he rightly admits to be inconclusive, but lays great 
stress on the * restless' treatment of the hair, and the free use of the drill 
especially in the rendering of foliage. He recognizes, however, that the 
countenances of the Emperor's companions are not always such as we 
should expect in the time of Hadrian, and goes so far as to say that the 
face of the personage to the right in the scene of the lion-hunt (Xo. VII.) 
is ' that of a Flavian in Hadrianic execution.' 

Arndt's study is, of course, based on the photographs taken by 
Anderson and the notes made by Petersen at the time when they were 
executed ; but as the scaffolding erected on that occasion was necessarily 
placed at some little distance from the reliefs. for the purpose of focussing 
the camera, a minute study of the details was impossible ; and, as Arndt 
justly observed, a further examination was urgently needed. Such an 
examination I resolved to undertake in order at least to settle the 
question as to the restorations which the medallions had undergone in 
later antiquity, and in the hope that a final decision a^fo their date might 
be rendered possible : and by the kind permission of Comm. de Angelis, 
Director of the Ufficio Tecnico per la Conservazione dei Monument!, I was 
able, with the aid of a mechanical ladder, to make a closer study of the 
originals than has hitherto been possible. I was accompanied by Prof. 
Petersen, Mr. T. Ashby, jun., and Mr. A. J. B. Wace, whose valuable 
assistance I desire to acknowledge. 

§ 4. — The result of an examination was decisive against the theory of 
Arndt that the Emperor originally represented was Hadrian. It is not the 
case that the original head is in no instance preserved (as stated by Arndt) ; 
for while it is true that on the north face of the Arch the Imperial heads 
have either been replaced or worked over, in the case of the medallions on 
the south face it seems probable that no restoration took place in antiquity. 
In Xos. I. and II., indeed, not only the head but the upper portion of the 
body of the Emperor is irretrievably lost ; but in No. III. (the bear-hunt) 
the original head is preserved, although its features are damaged beyond 



( 
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recognition, while in No. IV. (the sacrifice to 
features have suffered too severely to permit of ar 
fication of the Emperor, the lower part of the 
preser\'ed ; and it is beyond doubt beardless. 
have been represented here, Ijya s^ m oreoverj er 
marked degree of resemblance to Antinous inl 
iigures whom Amdt proposes to identify with I 
are in fact types, not portraits. Similarly, the 
Amdt sees a pronounced likeness to Hadrian (| 
Emperor) is that of an attendant and not of an 
and is bv no means like Hadrian. 



§ S. — On the other hand, our examination of 
of the Arch led to positive results which raise a cor] 
It has been said above that iji all probability 
underwent no restoration or alteration in ancienl 
transferred by Constantine's order from one mon| 
is not the case with the reliefs on the northern 
the head of the Emperor is in each case encirclec 
the background of the relief at the time when thel 
new destination, and it is clearly necessary to si 
medallions only were thus distinguished. In the 
features of the Emperor are in no case preserved] 
of the remarkable fact that not one, but two porJ 
that these occur alternately. In the two hunting J 
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surface. Instead of this, the original heads have been roughly broken o 
and the new ones fitted with great care to the breakage, insomuch thj 
we are almost obliged to assume that the artist worked from a plaster caj 
of the surface. It may seem indeed scarcely credible that a method ( 
procedure at once so clumsy and so laborious should have been chosen ; bt 
the facts leave no room for doubt on the point, especially as the newl} 
made portraits of Constantine do not fit closely to the breakage at the bac 
of the neck, although they do so in front. We find that in each cas 
behind the head now existing (which, stands free) remains of the origin? 
head at its junction with the background are traceable. In the case of th 
boar-hunt these can easily be seen from below, since the head of Constar 
tine is bent forward at a considerably more acute angle than was that < 
the Emperor originally represented; but they can also be detected by 
close examination in the scene of the lion-hunt, where the original hea 
was not so much turned to the left as is that of Constantine. It is difficu 
to suggest any reason for the method followed by the restorer, unless it b 
that the heads had been broken off, whether by accident or design, at som 
time previous to their transference to the Arch of Constantine. 

§ 6. — The substitution of the portrait of Constantine for that of a 
earlier Emperor on this arch is, of course, no matter for surprise. Th 
same, however, is not the case with the unquestionable fact that in the tw 
scenes of sacrifice to Apollo and Hercules the Emperor represented : 
neither Constantine nor any ruler of the first or second centuries A.D., bi 
has hair and beard treated in a style which is certainly not earlier than th 
time of Severus Alexander and might well be considerably later. Furthei 
more, the method pursued by the restorer in these cases is totally differer 
from that employed by the artist who replaced the original heads in th 
hunting scenes by the portrait of Constantine. Here the heads /zi^th 
original heads very carefully worked over with the chisel, so closely indee 
that at first sight the glaring contrast in style between the third centur 
head and its surroundings, seen at close quarters, seemed almo: 
inexplicable. A minute examination revealed the fact that in the cas 
of the sacrifice to Apollo (No. VI.) a line of breakage runs through th 
neck and back of the head. The [natural inference would be that th 
Imperial portrait had, as in the case of Constantine, been substituted f< 
that previously existing ; but this is not the case. The breakage hsT^^ 
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as in the other instances, been designedly made] 
restorer ; were it so, it \voiiId not run upwards, as 
of the head ; ^nd moreover the fact of its accidel 
confirmed when we observe that two other heaJ 
those of Apollo and of the beardless companioJ 
likewise been broken and set on again, Evidentlj 
special damage, probably from a fall in the cours^ 
the monument to which it originally belonged, to 
In the case of the sacrifice to Hercules it Is, I ti- 
the depth of surface lost in the process of w< 
features, for between the inner edge of the toga 
head and the surface of the hair a smooth ed.E 
depth may be observed. 



§ J. — It is now necessary to consider the ident 
here represented. Now, the Imperial portraits 
not lend themselves readily to identification, as I 
Rmniscke Ikonographie is sufficient to shew. Thera 
examples, such as— to go no further — the Pupienl 
Braccio Nuovo/ as to which reasonable certainti 
been attained. Above all, the easily recognizab 
reveal an amazing outburst of artistic talent empk 
under the reign of that Emperor, and enable usl 
period a number of effective works in Roman 
but it has hitherto been impossible to ident if>| 
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short, sharp strokes of the chisel on a smooth surface at first sight rec?lls 
the methods initiated by portrait-sculptors in the time of Severus 
Alexander, and no doubt led Arndt ^ (for example) to sug^cjt a resem- 
blance to Gordian (the younger?).- But it must be remembered that 
after a temporary change of fashion under Gallienus the same methods of 
treatment are again found ; and the later date is, I think, clearly indicated 
by the * frontality ' and fixity of gaze which is plainly to be observed when 
the heads are viewed en face at a short distance. Strictly * frontal ' 
portraiture is of course the rule under Constantine and his successors ; but 
it is not to be supposed that the victory of the new principle'* was won in 
a moment, and our heads are, I venture to think, precisely what we should 
expect to find, say from 265-295 A.D. 

§ 8. — I do not, however, believe that a convincing identification of the 
ICmpcror is possible on iconographic grounds alone, chiefly because the 
coin-types of the period in question are of small merit artistically and 
possess little iconographic value. But when we consider the context and 
surroundings of the figures there can, I think, be small doubt as to the 
identity of the person represented. It is well known that immediately after 
the death of Maximianus in 310 A.D. Constantine proclaimed himself the 
grandson of the deified Claudius Gothicus, who was officially represented 
as having been the father of Constantius Chlorus. It is not necessary here 
to enlarge upon the political significance of this bold step, which was 
intended to secure the prestige of legitimacy for the dynasty which the 
far-seeing Constantine was already determined to found as a counterpoise 
to the power of Licinius, nor to trace the history of the singular transforma- 
tion to which the official legend was forced to submit when Christian 
sentiment took offence at the illegitimacy of the origin ascribed by it to 
Constantius Chlorus.* It will be sufficient to say that from the moment of 
its first appearance in the seventh Panegyric of Eumenius,'' delivered, as it 
would seem, at Trier in the summer of 310, probably only a few weeks after 

* /-(.'(. iit, 

- This is not CDnsislcnt wiih his dating {cin\ 230 A.D.). 

^ Whose sij^nificanrc has l»eeii explained by Riegl, Die spatromische Kunst industries pp. 109 flf. 
and Strcua Ilt'lbiji^iana^ pp. 250 ff. 

■* See Dessiui in Hcrnifs^ xxiv. 341 f. ; Klebs in Hisforische Zeitschrifl^ xxv. 227; and Sc«ck 
in Xtiit /a/irhiiJtrr f. k.'ti^s. /*tiilo/oi^ii\ 1890, 623, and Geschichte des Unter-^an^i tfer antiken IVelt^ 
I-, 109 f.. 487. 

^ a-rita iO:^u:ilio (§ 2). 
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the death of Maximianus,^ the story obtained a remarkable vogue. It is 
repeated ad nauseam by the compilers of the Hisi&riti Aa^isia? and is the 
subject of constant allusion in the literature of the fourth century.'* Nor is 
the literary evidence wanting; (if it were needed) to shew that Constant ine 
gave ^prominent place to representations of his supposed ancestor. The 
author of the life of Elagabalus in the Hist^ria Augusia mentions a golden 
statue of Claudius set up by Constantine/ and it is probable that this 
statue is really identical with that which, according to the biographer of 
Claudius * was set up by the people of Rome before the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus — an honour never before conferred upon a Roman Emperor,* 
I am tempted to doubt whether in fact the erection of this statue really 
dates from the time of Claudius, and was not rather, by a pious fraud, 
antedated by the Court historians. It is also worthy of note that Julian, in 
the first of the passages cited in note 3 mfra, mentions Tf}p atpiXeiap rtj^ 
itrBiiro^ eVl r«F eiKOi^^p op^^ipTjy In, from which we ma}' infer that 
portraits of Claudius figured amongst those of the reigning dynasty. 

If, then» Constantine — who seems to have been careful to replace the head 
of M, Aurelius by his own on the panels of the attic {v. iVi/rri)— permitted the 
head of a third -century Emperor to appear beside his own on the reliefs of 



* Schanz, fii^muiki Lititraiur^^ukifkU^ iti. IJO; Seeck, Gesfkickie ties UHUtga»j^ dttr 
antiktn W^it, V\ 4S7. 

* Eia^, a. 4* 3S. a; Caii, 7. i^ 14. 3; -V.VA^ Tyr. 31, 6; Cittmt passim; Autel. 44, 4. 
Two facts are ncrte worthy in connection with ihe&e allusions \ {a) m the only ])a5&ag« where the 
relftlbniihip ol Claudius to the house of (Constantine i:; definitely explaint^i {Claud. 13. 2)^ 
Constantius is represented as the son of Clan<3ia^ niece of Claudius through his brother Ciispus, and 
a certain Eutropius, Le. as the great nephew of Claudius, This circumstantial account is, however, 
in conflict with the primary %^ersion of the story, which is not only found in the Paneg^'ric of 
L%umenius but is implied in numerous inscriptions {CJ,L. %\. g = Des^u 699; Bidl. Cpwm. iSSi, 
p. 1 97 ^Dessau 703 ; C-I.L. iu 4742 and SttppL 6029= Dessau 725 ; C.I.L. ii- 4844 = Dessau 730 ; 
CLL. nu 3705 = DesMU 732 [from Sirmium ; date 3S4 5 A-t^*])! according to which Coustantius waj* 
the s&tt of Qaudins- It must thereftfre \^ regardeii as a modihcation of the official lei[jend due to 
ChriBtiai* influence. But {h) in several of these passages the so-called Tret>elhus Poll 10 speaks ui 
Constant JUS as * Caesar,' from which fact Peter {Die Seripi&res ffistariae Augmhie^ p, 36) and 
Momnisen [Hefmes, xxv. 2jo) infer that PoUio wrote under Dic»cletian (Consiauiius became 
Augustus May i^ 305)* In that case he could not allude to a story first put forward in 310, much 
less to a later modification of it ; and there is no reason lo suspect interpolation in CiaHf/. 1 j, 2. 
Thus Mommseri^s view is untcnaliK\ 

^ EusebiuSj probably on account of the objections entertained by ihe Christians to the >lory* 
jilludes to it only distantly ( rV/<i Cmsf, i. 50? Nist Eal x, Sj 4) by the use of the phm^ 
0affi\iftov MicaBtv at/toTflf. Julian {Orai. I 6i>, ii. 51c; Cagj, 31 j u) gives no explicit aecouot iif 
the relationship. 



3,4* 



J. 4* 



^ In Ihe E/fiimu (34, j) and Cmsans (34, j) of Aurelius Victor ihe hot^our is rcpre^nt^ mm & 
reward for the Jep&iw of Claudius, 
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thenorthern. front of the arch, aH of which are disttttgui^bed hy the nimhus 
there can, I think, be no room for doubt that the Emperor represent ed must 
be Claudius Gbthicus. Xor do I consider the evidence of the coin-portraits 



^ 




Fk;. 2. 



otherwise than favourable to this identification. These portraits are not» 
indeed, of great iconographic value ; ^ but in three marked characteristics, 

^ Bernoulli, Komische Ikonographie^ iii. 2, Miinztafel VI, Nos. 4, 5 ; Imhoof-Blumer, PgrfrtU' 
kdpfc auf romischen Aliinzaij PI. IV. 96. 
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appeared on the medallions on which he caused his own to be substituted. 
It was only natural that, having embraced Christianity as his religion, he 
should choose the hunting scenes for this purpose rather than those in 
which acts of pagan sacrifice were represented. 

But we are, as I believe, in a position to determine the monument from 
which the medallions were taken. In order to do so, we must take a 
further step. In his work on the Ara Pacis Augustae,^ Petersen (following 
a conjecture of Hiilsen^) assigned to that monument two reliefs here 
reproduced,^ which are walled into the garden front of the Villa Medici, 
and represent processions passing in front of two temples,, identifiable as 
those of the Magna Mater on the Palatine and of Mars Ultor in the 
Forum of Augustus by the subjects shewn in their pedimental decoration. 
Petersen noted that in the first of these the head of the figure immediately 
to the right of the temple facade had been worked over in a mannei 
precisely similar to those of the two medallions ; and further expressed the 
view* that the same Emperor was intended in both cases. This conclusion 
I heartily endorse, although I have been unable to confirm it by a dose 
examination of the relief in the Villa Medici, which is at a consideraUc 
height from the ground. But its full significance only becomes apparent in 
connexion with the facts stated above. 

The Yilla^Iedici reliefs, as the recent excavations have proved, did not 
belong to the Ara Pacis Augustae. There is no room for them amongst 
"the sculptured friezes of that monument : and what is more, they must be 
later than the dedication of the altar, which took place in 9 B.C, ; for. the 
temple of Mars Ultor was dedicated in 2 B.C.,* and that of the Magna 
Mater was rebuilt by Augustus after a fire which took place in 3 A,n,* 
These dates, however, merely furnish the tenninus post quern; the relief* 
may well be, and, as 1 believe, are, of a considerably later period. It wil! 
be observed that the temples did not occupy the centre of the laigc 
compositions to which the slabs must at one time have belonged, but wen 
to the left of the point in which the interest of the scene culminated. Nov, 
that point must in the case of the Magna Mater relief have been the centfal 
depression of the Palatine, where the remains of the domus Flavia xatm 



' Pp. 10, 58 ff. ■-* Rom. Mitih, 1899, 104. 

' Figs. 2, 3, from photographs kindly supplied to me by Prof. Petersen. 

* Ara Pacis Augusiae^ p. 73, note. 

5 Veil. ii. 100. « Mon. Anc. iv. 8; Val. Max. L 8, II. 
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sUiiid, while in the other case the temple of Marij 
Ktiruin of AujjListiis. would be followed in ihc relief 
the Fufum Transitanum, also the work of i\ Flavian 
1(1 conjecture that the balance of the composi 
maintaioed by the introduction of the temple of A 
first case, and the temphim i^wis in the second. It he 
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This represents a sacrifice, to the right of which are seen two 
upholding a laureatcd shield, in front of an architectural background, 
building to the left, with its series of gabled projections, might be id 
fied with the domus Augustanay while to the right is seen a Corint 
peristyle reached by a high flight of steps in which we might recognise 
colonnade of the temple of Apollo. Between the two is a palm 
which recalls the story told by Suetonius ^ of the palm which grew in 
of Augustus' house, and was removed by him />/ compluvium da 
Penatium, 

§ 10. — It is natural to inquire for what reason Claudius Gotl 
should have appropriated to his own use a monument of the Flavian pe 
and in particular why his own portrait should have been introduced ir 
relief which represents the temple of the Magna Mater. The answ 
furnished by the narrative of his accession, given in the fourth chi 
of his biography in the Historia A ugus^a^ which runs as follows : * O/w 
mtntiatum viiii, kl. Aprilis ipso in sacrario Matris sanguinis die Clam 
imperatorem factum^ neque cogi senatus sacrorum celebrandorum c 
posset y sumptis togis itum est ad Apollinis templum' If, as I 
suggested, not only the temple of the Magna Mater, but also that of A| 
Palatinus was represented on the frieze to which the Villa Medici \ 
belongs, it will be seen at once that Claudius had good reason to conv< 
to his own use. 

But more than this, it is in my belief possible to determine 
monument to which the reliefs belonged, and the evidence is again d] 
from the Historia Augusta, where, in a passage which alludes t< 
supposed connexion with the house of Constantine (c. 3, 6), the biogra 
writes : * ille velut futuroruvi memor, gentes Flavias quae <iVespasiani 
Titi, nolo autem dicere Domitiani fueraiity propagavit' The meanir 
this, the only reference made by the biographer of Claudius to his buil 
activity, is made clear by a parallel in the Vita xxx Tyrannonan (v 
also belongs to the series ascribed to Trebellius Pollio). In c. 33, 6 we 

the same series as those which represent the temples of Ma^a Mater and Mars Ultor, 
the hcij^hl is now 1*23 m., and the relief is of course incomplete at the top. Petersen esl 
the original height of the Villa .Medici reliefs at i'55, in accordance with that of the frieze 
Aru Pacis ; it might, however, have been stimewhat less. The height of the standing figures 
seem to he a!K)ut the same. Fig. 4 is from photo. Bmgi 4085. 
• Ah(^. 92. 
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that Censorinus inhabited domus pukkerrima adi\ 
quae quondam Titi prindpis fuisse perkibetur. W 
Fiaviae bore the same signification as gens Flavia 
Fiftviae erected by Domitfan on the Quirinal, on 
belonging to Vespasian ad malum Putiicnm, in whi* 
Claudius, then, amplified and presumably restorei 
was doubtless on this occasion that he caused his 
in the Villa Medici reUef. It is possible that Clau^ 
his descent from the ^lavian Emperors, but there 

^ feet . ^ He is, it is true, called Flavius.^Claudiiis fey 
and is so named in a spurious letter inserted in| 
(c. 17, 2), but, as this nomenclature is not confirmei 
was doubtless a fiction propagated by the C« 
Constantinian period in order to support the official| 
of the dynasty/-^ In any case, however^ the fact th 
mark on the great monument of the Flavian house 
with Cons tan tine when he set himself to base a cla 
descent, for he and his family also bore the Flavian 
the Spello inscription ^ that Constantine and hi! 
erection of a tempium geniis Fiaviac at IlispellumJ 
records the fact that a priesthood of the gens Flavia 
It seems, therefore, legitimate to suggest (as a wl 
the medallions of the Arch of Constantine, like the ' 
either from the gens Flavia itself or from some mo^ 

'^Hynasty appropriated by Claudius Gothicus, It 
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antiqua, if \vc may use such an expression, while on the northern front 
the gens Flavin nova, distini^uished by the solar nimbuSy which the identi- 
fication of the Emperor witli Sol invictus had caused to become the symbol 
of the new autocracy, is represented by its reputed founder — the * Flavins 
Claudius ' of the Court historians — and by its greatest representative, already 
master of Rome and the West, and soon to be sole ruler of the Empire.^ 

§ II. — It may be argued that this hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
iconography and style of the reliefs, and it is therefore necessary to meet 
the objections which may be raised on these grounds. 

I. There are certain technical details in the working of the reliefs 
which are generally held to indicate a date not earlier than the reign of 
Trajan. These are : 

(i) The plastic rendering of the iris and pupil of the eye ; 

(2) The treatment of the hair, which Arndt has described as * restless/ 
and shews abundant signs of the use of the drill ; 

(3) The use of the drill in working drapery, trees, and architecture. 

Now it is important to observe that archaeologists have formed their con- 
ception of Flavian style from an examination of the reliefs of the Arch of 
Titus, which dates from A.D. 81 or 82, and of Trajanic style from that of 
the monuments referred to in my previous paper, all of which date from 
A.I). 1 10- 1 17. There is in fact an interval of thirty years, in the course of 
which a transformation of style took place whose stages are very 
inadequately represented by existing monuments. It is fortunately 
unnecessary here to argue this point at length, since it is fully dealt with 
in Mr. Wace's paper. I will only say that the facts which he adduces 
go far to shew that there is no inherent improbability in the assignment 
of our reliefs to the closing years of Domitian's reign, which were a time 
of busy constructive activity.'^ In the absence of monumental reliefs, 

' 1 1 may l>e iiskcd why the scene of the Imi>erial cortege (Nti. I.) was removed from its fellow, 
and iU)t selected to bear the portrait of Constantinc. It is |>ossii)le that Constantine thought it 
nece>siiry that all the Flavian Emperors — even including Domitian, whose portrait would of course 
have survived in the ])rivate mausoleum of his family— should 1)C represented on the southern front, 
and that no other medallion remained with Domilian's portrait, either Claudius or Constantinc 
having replaced it by their »)wn features. 

- The earliest allusions to the Geyts Flavia are tt> l>e found in the Fourth H<K)k of the Silvae of 
Statius and the Ninth tjf Martial, i.e. in 95 A. I). The temple of Minerva in the Forum Transitorium, 
unfinislied at I)i>mitian*.s death, was iledicated by Nerva after Sept. 18, 97 {CI.L. vi. 31213), and 
the Janus <Juadrifron«^, which it contained, by Trajan (Mart. x. 28; 51). The construction was in 
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archaeologists have formed their conception of 
from a consideration of port rait- busts and statu^ 
of portrait-sculpture (and it is conventions w! 
not necessarily the same as those of historical rJ 
point, it IS now well known that in monumerl 
indication of the pupil is found in a tentative fo 
n^ra Pacts Augustae, although no portrait -bu^ 
^Tiynasty display such tieatment. The precis^ 
indication was given varied greatly until' the 
fixed convention was adopted. But there ar| 
undoubtedly of the Flavian epoch, which shew 
the eye.^ And if such examples are found inl 
natural to expect the same in the case of histories 
One of the busts just mentioned is ako impoj 
the rendering of the hain It is in the Sala 
(No. 3So ; No. jo in Mn Wace's list), and is rem! 
the so-called Marcus Anton i us of the Bracciol 
represent the same person at a later period of life] 
a member of his family, and it is to be noted 
in a manner which recalls the imipets worn by 
Flavian house These, it is hardly necessary to 
the drill. The 'Marcus Antonius' of the BraJ 
finest Flavian portrait, whose unbroken bust furni 
of its date — has been adequately criticised by Al] 
I may here quote with reference to the renderir 
hair, in spite of its complexity and iongitudinal 
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The use of the drill in sculpture is a question of degree. It is shewn 
in Mr. Wace*s paper that it was freely used by the monumental sculptors 
of the Flavian epoch ; and in all probability none of the reliefs which he 
publishes are quite so late as these medallions. Arndt lays stress on its 
use in the rendering of foliage : here, it is true, parallels are, as it happens, 
hard to find ; but in fact drill-holes are clearly traceable in the laurel 
branch borne by the figure which heads the Imperial cortege on the Arch 
of Titus. 

So far, then, as the argument from technical detail is concerned, there 
is no decisive proof that the reliefs are later than the close of Domitian's 
reign. On the other hand, it is not in such detail alone that the spirit of 
an age finds its expression. Style is in truth more than mere technical 
conventions. And the style and spirit of the medallions stand in the 
sharpest contrast to those of the latter >-ears of the reign of Trajan. The 
monumental sculptures of that period, with which the previous paper was 
concerned, breathe a spirit which is intensely Roman, intensely serious, and 
intensely realistic. \Vc see in them the efflorescence of true Italian art, 
which, for all that it owes to Hellenistic influence and tradition, is no longer 
dominated thereby. The subjects of representation, the manner in which 
they are conceived, and the directness with which they are rendered, reflect 
the spirit of a time of great achievements fully realised and imperishably 
enshrined in the creations of a truly Imperial art. Into the sculptures of 
the Arch of Beneventum, for example, there is crowded, as von Domaszewski 
has shewn, a wealth of meaning which makes the monument a summary 
of all that Trajan achieved for Italy and the Empire. In technique and 
composition, however, there is loss as well as gain. New experiments in 
perspective, such as are attempted in the reliefs of Trajan's Column, lead 
in some cases to conspicuous failure. In composition there is a tendency 
to overcrowding ; balance and symmetry are obscured, and the impression 
of free space is lost. In details the work is hard and dry, and even at its 
best shews care rather than facility. 

The medallions belong to a very different school. Decorative as they 
are, they are yet of considerable technical merit, and display remarkable 
facility and even bravura in execution. The figures of Apollo and 
Artemis, for example, when seen at close quarters, reveal a degree of 
artistic talent not often reached in sculpture of an ornamental character, 
destined to be subordinate to an architectural design and to be viewed at a 
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considerable distance. The compositions do not 
hard words applied to them by Amdt, who brands 
and artificial/ and regards the figures as ' grouped 
tive whole rather than inwardly connected by a co 
to me, on the contrary, that the artist has attai 
success in solving a somewhat difficult problem, 
subject it was not easy to avoid monotony and r| 
this is exactly what he has achieved. Amongst th 
we have two in which the image occupies a cent 
Artemis) ; but while in the latter case there is 
the figures on either side, in' the former the bal 
shews greater freedom. In the other tvvo scene 
Emperor, not of the divinity, which forms the cei| 
while the direction of the movement and the natu 
varied. So, too, in the case of the hunting-scenes, the| 
sen ting which repetition could not well be avoided 
contrast in the lines of the triangle of riders 
Emperor ; in the other scenes, a strictly symmej 
instance of the lion-hunt^ contrasts with a free 
architectural background of which the Emperorj 
this shews great fertility of resource, and reveals 
in the concealment of art. The panels of the ai 
the finest, lack this nicety of balance, just as 

ledalii 
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tration of the mcchilliuiis a passage from the Pauegyricus of Pliny 
Younger (c. 81 J, who thus addresses Trajan: '' Quae cnim remissio iibi 
lustrare salhis, cxcuterc iiibilibns feraSy sitperare immensa moutium iug 
horrentibus scopulis graditin iuferrc null ins manu, null ins vesiigio adit 
atquc inter hacc pia mcntc adire lucos et occursare numinibus?' It i 
doubt true that the medallions might well serve to illustrate the Piv 
riais, if such an illustrati(jn were consonant with the spirit of the 1 
But this is precisely the reverse of the fact.^ And it will not be forge 
that Domitian's favourite recreation was the slaying of wild beast 
his villa at Albano. Suetonius (c. 19) writes of him: * Centcnas variig€\ 
fcras saepc in Albano sturssn confide nieni speethverc pleriqne^ atque etia\ 
indnstria ita quarundani capita figentem ut duobus ictibus quasi eo 
ffficeret' We may recall the famous story of Acilius Glabrio the Youi 
of whom Juvenal writes (iv. 99) 

prof nit ergo nihil misero qitod comminus ursos 
figebat Nuniidas Albana nudns harena 
uenator ; 

while Dio (Ixvii. 14) tells us that when consul he killed a Hoi 
Domitian's presence. That such exploits should be held worth 
commemorati n rather than the conquest of provinces or acts of Imjj 
clemency or bounty, is characteristic of the time and personalit 
Domitian.- 

II. The iconography cjf the medallions has already been discusse 
jiS 2-4, where it was shewn that the identification of certain figures 
Hadrian and Antinous could not be maintained, while no personag 
the time of Trajan could be recognized. It is, however, possible to < 
certain more positive inferences from the facts. It was said above th; 
the one case where the features of the original Imperial portrait are p 

^ Armh calls ailcniion tu ihe fact ihai lla<lrian hunted Uars (Dio, Ixix. 10), bears (D 
Vita lladr. 20. 13, Kailicl, Epii^r. (hacni^ 81 1), an<l lions (Ath. xv. 677 K, Vita Hadr. l(i. 1 
his passion for the chase is |x*r]ietiialetl by coin-ly|)es (Cohen, 502 f.). And it cannot lie ( 
thai, if the medallions are later than the Flavian [>eriod, they are far more in keeping \*ith th« 
of Hadrian's time than with that of Trajan's rule. 

- The representation «»f Silvaniis is ^x'rhaps not without significance. In 1887 a sanctu 
.Silvanus was discoveretl ai no j;reat <listance from the site of the den^ Flai'ia {Notizh' digit 
1S87, p. 109; Bull. Coinm. 1887, p. 102; Khein. Mus. 1894, p. 400), and one of the 
dedications there ftjund belongs t«i Flavius Sabinus, whose house, as is well known, adjuini 
Ct€ns Flavin {Rhcin. Mas. /.r.). Cp. CI.L, vi. 644, Silvanus Flaviorum. 
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preserved, their present condition does not admit of < 
is, however, important to observe that the Un\| 
decidedly full, a feature which is characteristic 
rather than of Trajan— particularly the Trajan of 
on the arch of Beneventum. Indeed, after examinj 
and that of Titus (also imperfectly preserved) on 
way of his Arch, I see no improbability in the suj 
person is represented in both reliefs. With regard] 
important to distinguish the aristocratic comiUs 
portraits are carefully rendered) from the attendanj 
be included the figures which have been supposJ 
and Antinous. Their subordinate character is indl 
their position and functions in the several scene] 
stands immediately behind the Emperor in No- Vl 
of Nos, L and VII. ; ' in the first of these latter! 
which marks him out as a representative of the spA 
corps which, as will be remembered^ was appal 
privileges by the first Enr^peror of the Flavian ho J 
represented by a figure wearing short whiskers anj 
No, VIII. Beard and whiskers^ it rnay be noted J 
and other attendants of the Emperors from the ll 
though the habit was not adopted by persons of 
the fashion. It is also to be noted that the Emp| 
always shod differently from the attendants. 
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type of the aristocratic members of the Emperor's suite, who have clearly 
been studied from the life, is very marked. It is that of the Flavian 
period, whose portraits arc so easily recognizable in Roman and other 
museums, and in more than one case there is a very strong likeness to the 
Emperors of the Flavian dynasty. It is somewhat difficult to determine 
with certainty how many individuals are here represented. The most 
striking portrait is that of the figure facing the Emperor in No. VII. (the 
lion-hunt), with exxcptionally heavy eyebrows. I do not think it possible 





Fi.;. 5. 



Fk;. 6. 



to identify him with an)- other figure on these reliefs, unless it be that 
which rides in front of the Emperor in No. III. (Fig. 5) ; but he is, I think, 
clearly identical with the person represented on one of the larger fragments 
from the Lateran, published by Mr. Wace (PI. XXX. Fig. i).^ A second 
individual is the beardless figure who leads a horse in No. VI. and faces 
the Emperor in No. VIII. ; while a third — whose resemblance to Vespasian 



' Hut «^/ with the su-callcd * Domitius Ahenolwirbus ' of the Museo Chiaramonli (\o. 561 ; 
Hernf)ulli, Romisihc Ikom\^aphie^ i. PI. IX.), with which the head has been comi>ared by Petersen. 



) 
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is striking — rides behind the Emperor in No, V,, 
recognized to the spectator's left in No. IV. (Fig, 
some of these portraits represent members of til 
presence would be natural if the Gt'ns Fiavia war J 
of the medallions ; in any case it is, I think, impo| 
of Flavian portraiture can belong to a time af 
death of Domitran. 



III.— The *Aurelian' Panels of the Ar 
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the possession of the Royal Scottish Academy/ which represents the S. 
face of the Arch, shews the figure of the Emperor luixdlesSy and it therefore 
seems highly probable that Constantine caused his own features to be 
substituted for those of the original sculptures, but that the Constantinian 
heads, being insecurely fixed, were lost at a comparatively early date and 
restored by Clement XII. 

The style of the reliefs, as Petersen points out, leaves no doubt:!^ 
whatever that they belong to the time of M. Aurelius and to the same *\^ 
series as the three reliefs in the Palazzo dei Conservator! removed *^ 
thither from the church of S. Martina in 1525.- Petersen, indeed, con- 
siders that the fourth relief in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, which (as 
was mentioned above, p. 220) was brought thither from the Piazza Sciarra, 
may belong to the same series ; but. apart from the fact that its style 
seems to point to an earlier date, the subject represented would be 
extremely difficult to place in the series now under consideration. 

§ 2. — We have thus to deal with eleven panels representing the wars 
waged by M. Aurelius on the Danube frontier and his ultimate triumph ; 
and it is natural to suppose that as they now decorate a triumphal arch 
they were so employed originally. In that case they must once have 
been even in number, and not less than twelve. More than this we 
cannot say with certainty ; but an examination of the subjects may lead 
us to a probable conjecture. 

The existence of one such triumphal arch of M. Aurelius is proved by 
the inscription copied by the Anonymus Einsiedlensis * in Capitolio ' 
(C/.A. vi. 1014), whose text runs as follows: — 'S.P.Q.R. — Imp. Caes. divi 
Antonini fil. divi Veri Parth. Max. fratri, divi Hadriani ncp*, divi Traian 
Parth. [projnep., divi Nervae abnep. M. Aurelio Antonino Aug. Germ. 
Sarm., pontif. maxim, tribunic. pot. xxx, imp. viii, cos. iii, p.p., quod 
omnes omnium ante sc maximorum imperatorum glorias supergressus, 
bellicosissimis gentibus deletis aut subactis . . .' 

The date of this inscription is 176, and there can therefore be no doubt 

^ It is contained in vol. xi. fol. 24 of the Hamilton I^ing drawings and is reproduced 
(Plate XX. Fig. 2) from a photograph by Mr. Inglis, taken by the kind })ermi.ssion of the President 
and Felliiws of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

'^ See Rodocanachi, Le Capitole romain^ 143' ; I^ncinni, Sioria d€gli Stran', i. 221 f. 
Kodocanachi gives the date as 1524. I am unable to reconcile the discrepancy between these 
authors as to the document recording the transaction. R. gives Cred. i. 15, f. 139 ; L., Cred. i. 

35' t- m- 
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that it was erected fn commemoration of the 
Marcus over the Germans and Sarmatians toward J 
It is moreover probable that its site \ras in tr 
hood of the church of S. Martina, from when(| 
reUefs in the Palazzo dei Coaservatori were take 
existence of an arch in this region is as folto\\*s :— I 

(k) The lists of arats triumphaks contained il 
various recensions which follows the line of the 
a reus pams aurei in Capiiplio (so the twelfth-ccil 
Anonym us Magliabecchianus, while the thirteen tlj 
recensions speak of the same monument as rtro^^j 

(ii.) In a document which purports to be a bull 
is probably scarcely earlier than 1 200 A,D., the Ul 
SS- Apostoli are traced. From the church of SJ 
boundary runs as follows i—'imie recio iiinetx pra\ 
sub monie Tarpeio usque ad arcum argentarwrum 
vimn secus iwrtum qui dicitur mirabdis^ etc! 
argeuiariarum is used because the arch in quesi 
Argentarius (roughly corresponding with the mj 
The itortus mirabdis occupied part of the site of | 
(see Lanciani, Forma l/rbis Romae 3 2 J, 

There seems no reason to doubt that this arch] 
the inscription copied by the Anonymus Einsiedlej 
was the source of the reliefs preserved in the churJ 
nor would it in any case be necessary to go furthJ 
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§ 3. — It would seem, then, that our reliefs belonged to a monument 
erected in 176 A.D. to commemorate the double triumph of Marcus over 
the Germans and Sarmatians ^ which took place in the closing months of 
the year.^ They therefore challenge comparison with the reliefs of the 
Antonine Column, which, as is generally believed, formed a. memorial of 
the same triumph. But here we are met by an initial difficulty. In spite 
of all that has been done for the interpretation of the reliefs of the column 
by the fine publication which we owe to the initiative of the German 
Emperor, they present to us problems which are still unsolved. Von 
Domaszewski, indeed, has endeavoured by a brilliant series of divinations 
to trace the history of Marcus* campaigns as depicted on the column ; but 
his assumption that the two halves of the series correspond with the 
Bellum Germaiiiaim (171-172) and Xhc Bellum Sarmatiaim (174-175) is 
combated by Mommsen, who believes the column to have been erected 
after the death of the Emperor, and to represent in the first series of reliefs 
the campaigns previous to the triumph of 176, and in the second those 
which intervened between that triumph and the death of Marcus. In that 
case the analogy of the Column of Trajan, where the central Victory 
symbolizes the first Dacian triumph, will be exactly followed ; but the theory 
is open to the serious objection that Commodus, who accompanied his 
father in the later war, is nowhere represented. 

The truth is that we are met by a serious dilemma. It is beyond 
dispute that the natural phenomenon known to Christian tradition as the 
Miracle of the Thundering Legion is represented on the column.^ Now 
this occurrence is dated by Cassius Dio (in Xiphilinus' epitome) in the 
year 174, for it is brought into connexion with the seventh salutatio 
imperatoria of Marcus, which is fixed to that year by the evidence of coins * 
and inscriptions,^ and also (as appears from the order of the narrative) 
with the consulship of Pertinax, which office he is said by his biographer 
to have held * shortly before the revolt of Avidius Cassius' (in 175). On 
the other hand, the place which the scene occupies on the column is in the 

» We have coins with the legend DE GERM. (Cohen, 154, 161) and DE SARM. (Cohen, 
164 f.). 

' On the dale see p. 253, note i. 

• Scene xvi. 

^ Imp. VII. is found on some coins of 174 (Cohen, 311 ff.), but not e^g. on the A dveutus 
Aupisti coins struck early in the year. 

* The title is not found e.g. on CI.L. xi. 371 (Ariminum), but is ^.^. on CLL, viii. 17869 
(Lambaesis). 
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first of the campaigns represented, which accord ind 
belongs to the year 1 7 1 and the btiium GermankuA 
at first sight compelled either to reject (with \| 
testimony of Dio as to the date of the occurrencel 
or (with Mommsen) to treat the narrative of the c| 
174 and as interrupted by the triumph of 176. 

I do not, however, feel sure that it is possible I 
scenes of the An tonine column a continuous narral 
tions such as the studies of Cichorius and Petera 
trace in the reliefs of Trajan's cokimn. It ma^ 
whether it was possible to frame so definite a pla 
whose objective (in both of Trajan's wars) was nec| 
*>f the Dacian capital, Marcus' aim was not to 
definite territory, or indeed any territory, but tc 
powerless for aggression a widely-spread coalition 
the barrier of the Danube from such inroads as haJ 
and security of Italy in i66. He took the field in il 
of the Roman armies, Verus having died in Janiiar)| 
tum his base of operations during a period of 
broke up the combination of German peoples 
detail. We cannot even be sure of the order in 
varioLts writers from Cassius Dio should be placed| 
probable that the Quadi were first attacked,^ and 
on their submission in order to detach them from 
neighbours on the west^ who could thus be dealt \\| 
were moreover separated from the Sarmatian 
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He assumed the title Germanicus in 172.^ and on Oct. 15 of that year con- 
ferred it on Commodus, now eleven years of age. 

In 174 the scene changes. To the bellum Germanicum has succeeded 
the bellum Sarmaticum. The chief enemy are the lazyges, whose position 
between the Danube and the Theiss was flanked on both sides by the 
provinces of Pannonia and Uacia. In this war the Emperor's head- 
quarters appear to have been at Sirmium, where the famous trial of 
Herodes Atticus took place.^ But the situation in the year 174 was 
rendered especially difficult by the treachery of the Quadi, who violated 
the treaty made in the earlier war and made common cause with the 
lazyges.^ It was in this second conflict with the Quadi that the 
miraculous thunderstorm took place and the victory leading to the 
seventh salutatio unperatoria was won, according to Dio's dating {y, supra). 
In 17s a victory over the lazyges was greeted with an eighth salutatio^ 
and Marcus assumed the title Sarmaticus.^ But the rebellion of Avidius 
Cassius {prevented the Emperor from reaping the full fruits of his victory,, 
and caused his triumph to be deferred until his return to Rome in 176. 
It has been a matter of dispute whether he had visited the capital 
since his departure for the seat of war in 169; but on this point, as we 
shall see presently, the evidence of our reliefs seems decisive. 

Now, if Dio's testimony with regard to the miraculous thunderstorm 
be accepted, it is quite clear that the order of events represented on the 
column is ideal, not historical ; for the occurrence belongs to the period of 
the helium Sarmaticum and not to that of the bellum Germaniaim. But the 
artists of the column clearly distinguish two barbarian types, of which one 
is German and the other doubtless Sarmatian, and, as Petersen has 
demonstrated, the former prevails (though not to the complete exclusion 
of the other) in the scenes of the first half, while the latter predominates 
in those of the second. I believe therefore that we have no attempt ta 
trace a continuous narrative of the campaigns on the Danube, but rather a 
selection of typical scenes and operations grouped according to the people 
involved in the war. It should be observed that the occurrence of 
the well-known scenes of the lustratio exercitus and allocutio cannot be 

' 0>mmodus received the title Oct. 15, 172 {Vita Comm, 11, 13), and it is found on C.I.L. iii.. ^ 
1450 (ir. })()t. xxvi., l)ui Imp. v.), viii. 4209 (arch at Verecunda). ^ 

- rhilo.str. Soph. ii. i, p. 67K. ' Dio, Ixxi. 13. ^ 

^ O.hcn, 353-355- * C.I.L. viii. 2276. 
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used (as in the case of Trajan's Column) to defiJ 
of each campaign. There is no iusiratio exeniiust 
the series ; and that which is shewn in scene xxl 
ing a victory at the passage of a river (perhaj 
Marcomanni were defeated), most certainly doesl 
campaign* 1 cannot, then^ follow von Domaszej 
attempt to define time and place of the several 
•and believe that the principle of typical select id 
shew in a more direct form — must be admitted, 
thus represented because the Quadi were the ent| 
Quadi hold the first place in the series.^ 

It was necessary to discuss the reliefs of the An^ 
to shew that they afford no certain canon of interp 
except in so far as they clearly distinguish the 
the beiium v*>rtrw^/fr«/«j a distinction confirmed byj 
triumph and the assumption of both the corresl 
Emperor.' Now, the same differentiation of barbaroi] 
has noted on the column^ clearly recurs in the pane 
one hand, in the scene which shews two prisoners 
is no difficulty in recognizing the true Sarmatian typ 
has described* The skull is flat and sloping, the I 
and in one case brushed back from the forehead ; tl] 
leave the cheeks free and display the prominent 
ciliar arch is prominent ; the mouth wide open. 
heightens the effect of violence and passion produd 
gesticulations of the fit^ures ; the motion specially 
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It is equally clear that in the other two panels where barbarians are 
represented we are to sec the German type. This is especially clear in 
the case of the relief in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, when two barbarians 
kneel before the Emperor in the field. The high round skull, the beard and 
whiskers short but full, the regularity of the features, and absence of 
violence in expression or motion, leave no doubt as to the nationality 
represented. In the case of the panel from the arch we can draw a close 
parallel with a scene on the column ; for the gesture of the father who 
makes submission with his son, or perhaps brings him as a hostage, is 
repeated in scene xvii, which represents wholesale surrenders as taking 
place immediately after the miraculous thunderstorm. Here also the tribes 
concerned are naturally of German nationality. 

We are therefore led to suppose that the reliefs of the arch fell into two 
series corresponding with the bellum Germaniaun and helium Sannatioim 
respectively. But it is clear that no inference can be drawn as to the 
original order of the reliefs from that which they occupy in their present 
position.^ We find, however, that while in the case of the bellum 
Germanicum we have two panels, one of which represents the submission 
of the enemy in the field, while on the other are seen hostages brought 
into the camp, only one panel is devoted to the bellum Sarmaticum^ and 
that shews prisoners brought before the Emperor's tribunal. We may 
therefore fairly assume that a panel is missing which represented the 
success of the Emperor against the Sarmatians in the field. This will raise 
the number of panels to twelve, and it may be that this was the original 
total. In that case, as it will be shewn that the two scenes representing the 
entry of Marcus into Rome balance those on which his triumph is depicted, 
while the alloaitio in castris has its counterpart in the congiarium, the 
lustraiio exercitus and allocutio to the field army must be distributed 
between the two wars, unless we assume that the subjects were duplicated, 
as is quite possible, making the total number of panels fourteen. A 
possible arrangement of the fourteen panels will be suggested below. 

We must now turn our attention to the panels which most urgently 
call for explanation, viz., the two which represent the adventus Augusti in 

^ As wc have seen, ai least four of the series (including three in the Palaz/o dei Conservatori) 
were not emjiloyed liy Omstanline in the decoration of his arch. Munaci {Hull, Coinm. 1 900, 
25 ff.) is not iherefiire justified in tre-atinj; the series as complete and in arguing from the order of 
the arch as original. 
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successi%^e stages. Here the reliefs furnish us, a 
historical and topographical information. 

There is a coin of the year 174 (PI. XXIX., No. 6 
ADVENTUS AUG., but, as it is previous to the seven| 
must belong to the earlier part of the yean The 
an actual return of the Emperor to Rome has, 
question. Von Rohden in Fauly-Wissovvas A^| 
expresses a doubt as to the fact of such a return 
suggests that the coin proves merely that the hopi 
Emperor's arrival in Rome e.xisted. He calls at ten 
the legend Fort (una) Red(ux) on coins of rjo (Co 
no proof that Marcus returned to Italy in that yei 
difference between the issue of coins with the latter 
took place during the absence of an emperor, 
dated type ^vith Advenins Aitgnsii, which was of ra 
denoted an actual entry of the princeps into Ro 
representation on the coin coincides in so remarks 
of the arch that no doubt can be possible as to the 
event, which, it is hardly necessary to add, must 
be one which actually took place. The coin shewJ 
the Emperor, preceded by an aquiiifer (represen 
^jr^/f //tv- of the guard, and followed by Victory ho 
head, in the act of approaching a quadri frontal a 
by a quadriga of elephants. Above the cortege we 
building with windows, perhaps a /tfr//V//j, and beh 
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temple. Monaci believes that the entry of the Emperor took place b; 
Via Appia, that the temple is that of Mars Kxtramuranus, and the 
(in the first scene) that which is mentioned in mediaeval descriptioi 
Rome, foris portam Appiam ad templum Mortis ; while the arch ir 
second scene is to be distinguished therefrom, and identified with the 
of Lucius Verus in the First Region. In that case, however, the 
return of Marcus from the East by way of Brundisium ^ would be r 
sented, whereas the two scenes clearly shew the termination of the bi 
Germaniaim and balance the triumphs depicted in the reliefs of 
Palazzo dei Conservatori. In 174 the Emperor returned from the Da 
by the Via Flaminia, which must be the road represented in the se 
panel. This being the case, I feel no hesitation in identifying arch 
temple as those of Domitian and Fortuna Redux respectively. 

The proximity of these monuments is attested by an epigram of M; 
Cviii. 65), written in 93 A.D., which runs as follows : 

* Hie ubi Fortunae Reducis fulgentia late 

templa nitent, felix area nuper erat : 
hie stetit Arctoi formonsus pulvere belli 

purpureum fundcns Caesar ab ore iubar ; 
hie lauru redimita comas et Candida cultu 5 

Roma salutavit voce manuque ducem. 
Grande loci meritum testantur et altera dona : 

Stat sacer et domitis gentibus arcus ovat : 
hie gemini currus numerant elephanta frequentem, 

sufficit immensis aureus ipse iugis. 10 

Haec est digna tuis, Germanice, porta triumphis ; 

hos aditus urbem Martis habere decet.' 

From vv. 11, 12 it has been inferred that Domitian rebuilt the / 
Triumphaiis, which was in the neighbourhood of the Circus Flaminius 
the words of Martial do not by any means necessarily bear this sense. 

On the other hand, the list oi arcus triumphales given in the medic 
descriptions contains one which spanned the Via Lata in the neighb 
hood of S. Marco, and is not associated with the name of any emp 
This is the arcus manus canicac of the Mirabilia and its vai 
reccnsi(>ns. From the thirteenth century onwards the name is expla 

' Vita MiU\i, 27, 3. 
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by reference to a lef^end connected with the pers| 
this led the Anonymus MagUabecchtaniis to ide 
Arcus Dioctetiani, whose site was in the oeighbl 
but of S. ^laria in Via Lala.^ It may reasoni 
the legend arose from the misititerpretation of I 
crowns the legionary signum. IVobably the pi 
diately below the hand was broken and the handl 

The a rats ma fins carmtu is also mentioned in 
the course of the procession from the Vatican toj 
in the folio win*:^ terms: ^ asandit per P imam uij\ 
anfe S. Maratm ascendii sub arm mauHS mrneae\ 

The Vicus Pallacinae corresponds roughly 
S. Marco,'* and the arch clearly stood at the j unci 
Via Lata in or about the present Piazza di Venej 

Now, the coins of Domitian represent various I 
by that Km[:>eroT,* and in every case these al 
surmounted by quadrigae of elephants — the tyj 
w^m^ Janus:' One of these coins is dated 95 AJ 
the arch erected in commemoration of the doubll 
the Suevr and Sarmatae, and if we add to itsi 
of Martial that the arch erected in the neighbl 
Fortu!ia Redux was surmounted by guadrigA 
obtain a conception exactly ftrlfiUcd by the arc] 
Aurelian panels**^ 

Moreover, the temple represented to the h 
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may be inferred from the epigram of Martial referred to above) in the 
neighbourhood of the arch which we have just identified. That this 
temple is one of Fortuna may, I think, clearly be inferred from the 
representation of the pediment on panel III., where Fortuna holding 
patera and cornucopiae stands with wheel and cornucopiae on either side 
of her. It in nowise detracts from the probability of this identification 
that the temple is here tctrastyle, whereas it is represented on coins as 
hexastyle,^ for the example of panel VII., where the temple of Jupiter 
Capitol inus is represented as tetrastyle, is sufficient to shew that the 
sculptor considered himself justified in adopting an abbreviated method of 
reproducing the temple-front. Moreover, in the relief Fortuna Redux 
is seen in person (with caduceus and cornucopiae) greeting the returning 
Emperor. 

Finally, the coin (though not the reliefs) shews between the temple 
and arch what appears to be the upper storey of a porticus. This may 
well be identical with that known to have existed on the northern side of 
the Vicus Pallacinae, and referred to in the account of the great flood 
t)f Jan. 6, 856 A.I)., preserved in the Liber Pontificalis by the biographer of 
Benedict III,- who tells us that the flood ' ascendit per plateas et vicos usque 
ltd divnin argentarii ; exindc regammans ingresstcs est per portictim qui est 
positus ante ecclesimn Sixncti Marci' Remains of the porticus in question 
came to light in 1705, when the inscription CLL, vi. 1099 was di.scovered. 
As Ilulscn has recently shewn,^ this part of Rome was the scene of 
considerable building activity under Domitian, who may perhaps have 
caused the portiats to be erected. 

We may therefore regard the entry of Marcus into Rome early in 174 
as amply confirmed by the reliefs of the arch ; and it receives further 
confirmation from the true interpretation of the scene X. in which an alio- 
attio takes place with an architectural background. The scene has been 
interpreted by Monaci as an oratio principis delivered />/ palatio before his 
departure from Rome, and by von Domaszewski * as an aliocutio addressed 
to the praetorians in one of the permanent camps on the Danube. But it is 
one of the conventions of the artist to confine the use of the architectural 

^ It is fi)UiKl on coins uf Trclxjnianus (Jallus (Cohen, 78), TrelK)nianus C^allus and Volusianus 
Colicn, 3 [-(Jrul>er, Roman Medallions^ PI. 46, 3], 78), and Volusianus (Cohen, 83). 
- Lib. Pont, cd. Duchesne, ii. 145. 
3 Rom. Mitth. 1903, 17 fl'.. 
'* Reli:^iou des ro mis {hen Ileeres^ 6 f. 
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background to events which take place in Rome 
are represented, the Inbuual is held to be a sufficiJ 

The event here depicted balances the i"^«^'^| 
final triumph of the Emperor, and therefore took 
to Rome. Nor can we allow von Domasxevvsk 
figure in a fringed sagiim standing immediately 
correct. He believes that we are to see here a fri| 
nationality recommended to the troops by the Er 
the coin*types on which such aiiaaiiionts are rcprJ 
that the same position is regularly occupied by I 
I believe, identify as the irecenarius or centuriol 
speaiiaii^res, the I'iiie of the guard, who w^ere ahvl 
ance on the Emperor's person. They are reprcsel 
Antonine column- surrounding the inhi/ia/ aud \vi 
with that of the figure on our paneL Von Doma^ 
(though this is not so certain) in identifying Marsj 
His image apj^ears amongst those carried by th| 
those of Victoria (common to the guard at large) 
with the equiies sinptlaresy 

If then we are in presence of an allocnth ad I 
Rome, the scene must be the Castra PraetoriaJ 
forms the background the principia, which occupiJ 
This has never been thoroughly excavated, but reni 
to have come to lijjht both in the sixteenth centul 
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to deliver an allocutio. In 166 and 170, owing to the grave danger ol 
situation, no dismissal of jjraetorians seems to have taken place. In 
however, at the ceremony which took place in castris (;>. in Rome 
Jan. 6th, Marcus delivered a speech in which he conferred privileges ii 
matter of inheritance on time-expired praetorians.^ It is therefore < 
natural to suppose that such a ceremony took place on the return ol 
Kmperorto Rome in 174, and the relief with which we are dealing furni 
as I believe, direct evidence of the fact. 

Just as the allocutio which we have identified followed the hi 
Gej-manicum, so we may interpret the congiarium (panel No. XI.) as 
which was distributed after the final triumph of the Kmperor in 176. 
have an allusion to this in Dio Ixxi. 32 ( = Petr. Patr. Exc. Vat. 121), 
tells the story that the plebs interrupted the Emperor's contio with sh 
of * octo^ in allusion to the years of Marcus' absence from Rome, and 
rewarded by the distribution of eight axirei to each individual. The \ 
has in fact been used as an argument against the historical character o 
Advcntus Augusti o{ 174, but peed not be unduly pressed, as eight 3 
of continuous warfare had in fact elapsed since the departure of Ms 
for the Danube in 169. It is impossible to determine with certaintj 
building in which the distribution takes place ; Rostowzevv - thinks it 
that in the background is shewn the Porticus Minucia * with se 
offices ' ; he supports his contention by reference to a tessera with 
legend Minucia on the reverse.^ I am unable, however, to see th 
number of offices are in any way distinguished in the relief, and consic 
at least equally probable that the Basilica Ulpia is represented ; 
known that Commodus distributed a congiarium while still wearing the 
praetexta, i.e, before May 19, 175,* and presided in person in the Ba: 
Ulpia, and it is quite likely that the distribution in the following yeat 
made in the same place. 

No serious difficulty is presented by the two panels (VI., VII.) ii 
l^alazzc) dei Conservatori representing the triumphal car of Marcus a 
entrance to the Capitol and the sacrifice before the temple of Ju 

' A fragmciU of ilic orafio dii'i Matri is preserved in the hragmfuta I'aticana (eil. licth 
Hollwcj;), <j 195- 

- Piiuly-Wi>sowa, i\. S79. 

^ (larrucci, Piomhi Aiticri, iii. i. 

* (!()niiiHKlu'< left Kmiuc <»n Miiy 19 ft>r (icrniany. antl assuiuetl the toga viri/is <in July 7. 
roti^iarimfi i> ihmhilcvN that ciiinmomoralcil by coins of 175 with f.tit{era/tfas) /. (Cohen, 291 
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Capitolinus. Until these have been carefully cleanec; 
their details — especially as regards restoration — cal 
cussed. For our present purpose it is suflScjeni to 
lelism between these panels and those which represel 
of !74 is unmistakable. In the first scene the flof 
both cases and the Emperor approaches an arch- 
shewn, that of Domitian, in the second doubtless 
the Clivus Capitolinus at its highest point — while I 
Redux on the one panel corresponds with a tetrast> I 
identified with the temple of Jupiter Custos on ill 
scene there is only a general correspondence bctsvi 
siHgfihires with their vexiiia, together with the pcrsr | 
the sacrificial group in the panel of the Palazzo J 
the other hand there is an exact parallelism bctw^i 
comprising the figures of the Emperor, his eldcrl 
bearded figure who, to judge by analogy, mast rej 
another bearded figure of the same ideal type, \| 
representative of the ordo equcster, 

I have hitherto refrained from assigning a nannj 
every scene found in immediate attendance on the 
assumed by Petersen, von Domasze^vski, and other! 
to represent Claudius Fompeianus, the Emperor'sl 
the husband of Lucitia in 169, It is, however! 
Pnmpeianus accompanied the Emperor throughouti 
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in 169, was accompanied on the march by his newly-married son-in-law. 
Pompeianus was clearly destined to remain in Rome as the Emperor's 
representative. Moreover, in 173 Pompeianus was consul ordinarius, and 
though doubtless he might have remained absent from Rome as consul 
snffectus, this would have been impossible for the consul whose duties 
commenced on Jan. i with functions which necessitated his presence in 
Rome. I do not, therefore, believe that Pompeianus is here represented, 
but rather that we are to see in the Emperor's constant attendant the only 
person to whom that position properly belonged, viz., \i\e praefectus praetorio, 
in this case M. Bassaeus Rufus, a well-known figure at the court of Marcus, of 
whom various anecdotes are told by Cassius Dio.^ Bassaeus was d^ parvenu 
whose lack of early education often made itself painfully evident. From 
his cursns honorum^ preserved in the inscription set up in his honour by 
Marcus and Commodus,- it appears that he worked his way upwards from 
the centurionate through provincial procuratorships to the great prefectures ; 
his promotion from the praefectura Aeg)pti to the praefectura praetorii 
took place after Aug. 29, r68, as is shewn by papyri recently discovered,'* 
and on the death of Macrinius Vindex in 172 he became sole prefect. 
The inscription referred to above shews that he received the highest 
military distinctions which it was in the Emperors power to bestow, 
together with the consularia ornamenta, and was honoured with a statua 
armata in the Forum of Trajan, a statua civili amictu in the temple of 
Antoninus Pius, and a statua loricata in the temple of Mars Ultor.* We 
know that he was with Marcus at Sirmium in 175, from the account of the 
trial of Herodes Atticus given by Philostratus ; ^ nor can it be doubted 
that he was in constant attendance on the Emperor's person. Nothing is 
commoner in coin-types than the representation of th^ praefectus praetor io 
standing immediately behind the Emperor, in the place occupied by the 
bearded figure of our reliefs,*^ on the occasion of adlocutioneSy congiaria, or 
other ceremonies. The fact that Claudius Pompeianus was advanced in 

^ Ixxi. 5 (iii. p. 256, Hoissevain). 

- C./.L. vi. 1599. 

^ H.(;.U. 902 f. See Festschrift fiir Otto Hirschfihi, pp. 123 ff. 

* The nunil>er of statues exceeds that of those granted to Vitrasius Pollio, a connexion by 
marriage of the Emperor, who was also highly distinguished in these campaigns {Cf.Li vi. 1540). 

^ Vit. Soph. ii. II, p. 68 K. 

** A few examples from Cohen will suffice : (jall)a, I ff. ; Trajan, 324-329; Hadrian, 236 ff., 
565, 910, 930; Antoninus Pius, 149, 489 f., 501, 531 ; Marcus, I f., 75, 409, 427 ; Verus, i f. ; 
Commodus, 293 ff. ; Caracalla, i, 127 ; Seplimius Severus, 300. 
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years * forms no conclusive argument in favour oJ] 
proposed by Petersen ; the length of Bassaeus* career 
likely that he too was of more than middle age, while I 
Emperor's companion exactly suit the rough soldier ofl 
do not in my opinion betoken the Eastern origin of Clal 
The two companions of Trajan constantly reprcseni 
have been identified with Claudius Livianus, prae/ei 
Licinius Sura, Trajan*s chief staff-officer ; but where ■ I 
represented, it can hardly be doubted that the pni\ 
intended. 

This leads me to mention a further point in which hi 
from our reliefs are, I belie ve^ admissible. Von DomJ 
an ingenious argument on the fact that on the Antij 
praetorian si^im are represented. It runs as follows : 
us how the field force was composed. Only the guJ 
belong to the frontier army, was assembled in its entij 
war. Its si£fia are therefore always in evidence. On 
the other troops invariably fight under vexilia ; eagles al 
never appear. The army therefore consisted of vtwi 
therefore no accident that all the officers known to u^ 
Emperor are praefecti practorio and praepositi vej^ 
official a^ fphtn/is Laiinis^ while the normal com I 
officers, the Ugali pro pnui&re and kgaii kgioms.^To^ entii^ 
Domaszewski*s statements are indeed open to criticisms t| 
for example, seems to have been kgaius hx^onh primae 
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constituents of manipiilar signa ; and I am not sure that in scene ix.^ the 
second signiim does not consist of coronae and phalerae only, 

§ 4. — It has thus been shewn that the eleven panels still extant belong 
to two series, corresponding with the bellum Gernianicnm and bellum 
Sarmaticum ; and although it is no longer possible to determine with 
certainty the order in which they were originally placed, it may be 
regarded as certain that each series adorned one front of the arch from 
which they were removed. It is also natural to suppose that eight of the 
reliefs^decorated the Attic of the Arch, as they now do that of the arch of 
Constantine, two being placed on either side of the inscription. Now, it is 
to be noted that the Emperor faces to the spectator s right in all the scenes 
where the enemy appear, as well as in those of the Adventus and triumph. 
I therefore suggest that these panels, together with that, now lost, whose 
existence we were obliged to assume to complete the Sarmatic series, were 
thus dis|X)sed : — 

I iV Tnscr.', jlll IV 

Germ. I (iorm. II Adv. I Adv.* II 

and on the other front 

V lost- jins^rri | Vl] | VII i 



Sarni. I Sarni. II Triumph I Triumph II 

There remain four other reliefs, two of which (the lustratic and 
allocutio) might belong to either series, while of the others {allocntio in 
castris praetoriis and congiarium) one follows each war. These latter 
reliefs I should be disposed to place conjecturally on Xiie sides of the attic ; 
while the lust ratio and alloaitio may either have also been distributed 
between the sides — like the other two scenes, their direction is different — 
or they may have been duplicated, appearing on both fronts on the pillars 
of the arch beside the spandrils (or above the side bays if such existed). 
Their directions may then have been convergent. This must, however,, 
remain a matter of guesswork.* 

^ Die Maniissanfe^ V\. I 6a [praetorians to the Emperor's r., legionaries to his 1.]. 
" I Males Will. XW I II. are from photographs by Anderson. Fig. 4 is from a negative by 
Hrogi. ( asis of the cc»in> reproduced in V\. XXIX. 1-4, 6 were kindly furnished by M. de Foville 

y^{ llie Hil)li<)llie<jiie Nalionale. 
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Nos. III., IV. It is obvious that the Anonymus Magh'abecchianus calls it 
A reus Diodctiani solely because the mediaeval legend explained the manus 
carnea by reference to an event connected with Diocletian's persecution 
of the Church. 

A somewhat more difficult question arises with regard to the second 
of the arches mentioned. In considering it, it is necessary to take into 
account — 

{(i) A passage of Poggio, De varietate Fortunae (ap. Urlichs, op. cit. 
p. 239), which runs as follows : 

*Duo sunt insuper (arcus) Via Flaminia, titulo in altero penitus 

deleto, in altero corrupto . . . alterius nomen (perpaucae enim litterae 

superextant, et antiquae caelaturae tabulae quaedam e marmore, 

quas saepe miror insaniam demolientium effugisse) penitus obsolevit/ 

{b) The statement of Andrea Fulvio, Antiquitates Urbis Rontae (1527) 

iv. p. 60 : 

* Fuerunt et alii arcus sive fornices quorum duo aetate mea diruti 
sunt, unus iuxta plateam Sciarrae,via quaeducit ad porticum Antonini 
Pii, cuius adhuc extant ornamenta quaedam marmorea, alter iuxta S. 
Mariam in Via Lata, ab Innocentio octavo in renovatione proximi 
templi dirutus, cuius ornamenta marmorea eius nuper vidimus cum 
trophaeis barbaricis baud dubie posteriorum esse imperatorum ex 
ornatu apparet.' 

Taking all these documents in conjunction, we are, I think, led to the 
following conclusions : — 

{a) The two arches which Poggio mentions as existing in his time on 
the line of the Via Flaminia must be identical with those whose destruction 
is recorded as taking place, in the one case under Innocent VIII (in 1491, 
see Infessura [ed. Tommasini], p. 268), in the other in 1662. (The arch 
mentioned by Fulvio, * iuxta plateam Sciarrae,* will be one of the arches of 
the Aqua Virgo between the Piazza Sciarra and S. Ignazio.) 

{b) The arch destroyed by Innocent VIII is generally, and probably 
rightly, identified with the arcus novus mentioned by the Notitia and 
Curiosnm in the Vllth region (Via Lata) and ascribed to Diocletian by the 
chronologist of A.D. 354 (Mommsen, Chronica Minora^ i. 144). 

(^) The so-called Area di Portogallo is mentioned in the Mirabilia, but 
the arch near S. Maria in Via Lata is omitted. It was indeed supposed by 
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the Anonymus Magliabecchianus, who was almoj 
Poggio, to be identical with the arais qui didin 
therefore added the statement (confirmed by Poggio 
its inscriptfon could still be read. But he was mist; 
this was the arch nhi modo esi ttirris de Tosectis^ foi 
cannot be described ^sprope columnam {Antomni), no 
residence of the Tosetti in that neighbourhood, 
family are always described as de regione Columnae i 
and Sig. Tomassetti (whose authority in such a qui 
states that their palace appears to have stood at t 
Piazza Colon na at the beginning of the Via de' Ben 
the mxns de Tosectis must have been a monumcn 
comer of the port icits which surrounded the column oi 
the street which led thence in the direction of the 
least doubtful if it should be described as a triumph; 
It jshould be noted that the relief in Villa M& 
which H liken {BttH, Comm. 1S95, p. 46, note i) beli' 
the iircHs Dwckiiatii deserves a more minute inv 
hitherto received. Hiilsen argues from the fact that 
!:t XX which may be read on the shield represented 
be identical with that mentioned by Marliani (TtJ/c^^r 
^pr^pe aedem S. Marine in Via Lata nunc mulia emuh 
troplmea triumphalesque imagines vidi aim hac ins\ 
ijualem esse in a rat Cons tan t in i dictum est supra* T 
case, but it must be remembered that the relief as we 
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The views expressed by Wickhoff* upon Rr 
widely accepted, as far as concerns monuments whc 
undoubted. Riegl has approved the * shadow theory 
his own peculiar art dialect Petersen - alone has 
such effect as practically to destroy all belief In I 
WickhoflPs main principle in the appreciation of Rt| 
those of the Flavian period* Since the relief fragmJ 
this paper are attributed to the Flavian period, it| 
WickhofTs views, and their refutation. 

Wickhoff remarks^ that the artist of the Ara 
broke with Greek tradition and made a new def 
'allowed the figures in high relief of the front rowl 
cast tlieir shadows on a back row of figures, which J 
the ground that they could no longer cast any sil 
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which as regards shadows shew the same treatment as the Am Pads, to 
stand in the open air unroofed. Petersen briefly shews that this theory 
rests on an entire misconception and an incomplete understanding of the 
monuments. The Tclcphus frieze according to the latest research .stood in 
the open air. The reliefs of the arch of Titus are covered by a vault, and 
as they face one another the effect of the sunlight on them is never equal. 
Xo one who has seen the arch of Titus can have failed to notice the 
grotesque shadows the figures in high relief cast over the background and 
over one another, when the sunlight penetrates below the vault from the 
east in the morning, and from the west at evening. Again, the Ara 
Pacts was a square building ; the processional frieze was on the west and 
east sides of it. So here also it was physically impossible for the shadows 
on both sides to have been equal for an}' length of time. Under these 
circumstances the shadow theory must be definitely abandoned. 

Similarly I'eterseii shews the incorrectness of WickhofFs theory that 
the arch of Titus reliefs *are worked in the stone style out of blocks, 
whose original surface, i)r(!served at the upper and lower edges, limits the 
depth of the relief,' in contrast to the * clay model ' style of the Ara Pads, 
The frieze of the Am Pads was worked out of blocks in exactly the .same 
manner as the reliefs of the arch of Titus. 

One characteristic attributed by Wickhoff to Flavian art remains true 
— illusionism. It is no small achievement to point out a marked and 
peculiar feature in monuments that have long been well known. And of 
all WickhofTs book no part better repays a close study than the suggestive 
chapters in which he examines the illusionism of Flavian art. Rut it 
becomes necessary for us to examine in detail the extant monuments of 
the Flavian and Tnijanic |)eriod, since the theories that previously held 
the field have been found wanting. 

Amongst Roman historical reliefs the only extant specimens of Flavian 
art are the two triumphal reliefs in the archway of the arch of Titus. This 
arch, which was decreed to Titus by the Senate after his Jewish triumph in 
71, was not complete at his death, and was finished early in the principate 
of Domitian. Between this arch and the historical reliefs of the Trajanic 
period there is a considerable space of time, to which as yet no historical 
reliefs have been assigned. The space is indeed considerable, since the 
extant monuments of the Trajanic f)eriod date rather from the end than 
from the beginning of his principate. The battle scenes on the arch of 
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Constant in c, which probably came from Trajan' 
than 1 1 2^ and the arch of Beneventum was finl 
Trajan if not in the first of Hadrian. Therefore] 
frieze' of the Forum Trans ii&r mm Kud the piuti 
probably early Trajanic (and these are not exac 
there are no historical reliefs to illustrate the pro| 
death of Titus to the last years of Trajan. This 
it is remembered that Domitian was very active i| 
rebuilt the parts devastated by the fire of 
Temples of Vespasian and Titus, and of t] 
Poriicns Divorum were erected and the Fomm 
Besides, Suetonius especially remarks that he h 
triumphal arches. It is strange, considering 
Domitian, that no fragments of any of his man 
Dio Cassius indeed says that his arches were 
But Mr. Stuart Jones has shewn that one of his 
It existed at the time of Marcus Aurelius^ 
Aurelian panels on the arch of Const an tine ; a| 
same arch as that known in the middle ages as 
Under these circumstances it would be quite re 
in Roman museums fragments of reliefs bel 
Domitian, Such fragments I believe \ have 
them, after proving their Flavian style, [ hope t 
above-mentioned gap in fnir knowledjje of 
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this open ground is introduced by the artist not of his own free will, bu 
from necessity. He was obh'ged to represent Titus in the triumphal ca 
and the spoils of the temple above the heads of the procession as the} 
actually apjxrared. This obviously necessitated an open ground above th< 
figures ; on the one relief it is well occupied, apart from the spoils, by th< 
/////// borne b}' cmnilli. On the other relief it is occupied, apart fron 
the figure of Titus crowned by Victoria, only by the fasces of the Hctors 
but this comparative emptiness of the rest of the ground only serves t 
attract more attention to the figure of the triumphing Emperor. To tun 
to details, however. In the triumphal car scene it is to be obser\'e< 
that one lictor, the first on the left, wears a full, rather close-cut beard 
several of the lictors, too, have short whiskers. Their heads are all on th 
same scale (12- 14 m. high). The bar above the eyes is well marked on al 
The modelling of their faces is somewhat exaggerated in the heads in lo\ 
relief: but they are a!l fresh, clear-cut, and lifelike; there is no unnatura 
hardness or dryness in the rendering. The naturalism of these head 
can be compared to the best Flavian portraits. The composition itsel 
is well balanced and not crowded. The onh' fault to be noticed consist 
in the relative positions of the horses and the triumphal car: this has beei 
rightly commented on by WickhofT as a fault of perspective. The horse 
appear obliquely, one overlai)ping the other, as though viewed from thei 
left front. In direct contrast to them, the car appears behind on their righ 
flank. In justice to the artist, it must be admitted that the subject of th 
four horses and the car is exceedingly difficult to handle. In th 
procession as actual]}- seen the horses should appear directly behind on 
another, and the car should be in the front line and on the same plane a 
the horses. This would have been an ugly composition, and therefon 
while we must recognize at once the fault of the artist and the difficult; 
of his subject, we must also praise the excellence of the composition. Th 
monotony of the procession is well broken by the two lictors, who tur 
round and look backwards ; by the attitude of Roma, who looks back a 
the Emj^eror she guides, and of the three figures in the front line, that tur 
towards the spectator. In the actual workmanship the use of the drill i 
very noticeable. In the drapery and the reins of the horses the runnini 
drill is freely used. The drill is also used in the wreaths of the lictors an< 
in the ohve-branch held by the booted man in front of Roma; and it ha 
lx:en used in the decoration of the car and the wings of Victoria 
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Occasional traces of it are to be seen in the hai 

on some of the other heads. 

In the scene of the spoils of the temple the n| 
is again well broken. By the table of shewbrcai 
one of the figures halts and turns round to lo| 
golden candlestick a figure in a toga is intr 
arrangement of .straps round the upper part of 
important official, since his presence reduces th 
hind part of the forculum of the candlestick to 
four. And finally, the last figure of all is pract 
The faces and heads of the porters are more d 
lictors on the other scene, but shew the sa 
making the heads of the camiili, who carry the| 
tamilii is clear from their long hair and effe 
caffiiili occur on the arch of Reneventum)— a^ 
heads, we have the first trace of what later becai 
reliefs. This consists in making the heads of th 
apfiear above those in front, and so on, ,Thi,s p 
heads one above the other first became fully dev 
Trajanic period. The drill is used as freely in t| 
it appears in the draper3^ in the wreaths, in 
central camiilus, in the ornamentation of the can 
gateway. This arched gateway Wickhoff ima 
ground in paint ; this is impossible, since the 
Riegl rightly points out that it is the ancient ar 
rendering a perspective effect that a modern 
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comfK>sition h even more striking. It has l^'cumej 
treatment, sticli as we see fully developcft under II.i 
emperors. The irroupin^ of the Empcrtsr wiil^ 
can be exactly paralleled by some of the Aurelj 
of Constaritine (Pis, XXIV. XXVI), and by a paiJ 
of Antoninus Pius in the Palazxo del Conservator! J 
drill is again obvious. The close, crowded arr| 
unmistakable. 

There are some cases of one row of heads a(| 
but they are not frequent. It may be that this is 
iirtist was obliged by exigencies of space to m^ 
However, if we examine the Hadrianic panels in 
vatori * and the Antonine and Aureljan panels ali| 
be seen that there is never more than one row 
must assume that this convention of two or more rd 
height under Trajan, was dying out at the cnd| 
became extinct under his successors, probiibly U 
the group treatment, it did not suit the panel trr* 
rind it beginniiii; on the arch of Titus ; we mij 
s^pccimens of it either to Domitian or Trajan, 
diflrcrcnce of alt is that, while on the arch of Titus 
in profile, on the Trajan ic reliefs it is often renderej 

Thus, I fiu[jc, the ^ap in our knowledge of the tl 
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right hand they hold staves w ith peculiar crescent-shaped handles exactly 
similar to those carried b\' the porters of \\\(tfercula on the arch of Titus 
The left-hand figure wears a short, curly beard. Before these two figures 
in low relief are obvious traces of two similar figures in front of them in 
high relief^but now broken away. Apart from the broken surface, the 
existence of these two others is proved by the other horizontal pole of the 
ferculnvi ; its line is clearly traceable from the left to the right, where its 
end coincides with a broken support, against which, no doubt, rested the 
left hand of the foremost porter. All remains of the drapery of the 
two broken figures exactly agree with this. This relief, then, would 
correspond to the four porters carrying the front end of the ferculum^ on 
which is the table of shewbread, of the arch of Titus. The resemblance 
between the two is indeed striking. In both reliefs the deep folds of the 
drapery are drill-cut ; in both the rendering of the hands clasped round 
the pole is the same ; in both also there is a blank space below the body 
of the ferailuui. The likeness between the two is so strong that it is 
possible to believe that the Chiaramonti fragment is part of another 
representation of the same subject. In that case it would possibly have 
come from the arch of Vespasian and Titus. This arch was dedicated in 
8 1 A.I), by the senate in honour of the Jewish triumph, and stood at the 
end of the Circus Maximus towards the Celian. It appears from a 
fragment of the forma urbis to have had three archways. It existed at 
least till the thirteenth centur\', and the Anonymus Einsiedlensis has pre- 
served us its inscription.^ 

2. Vatican, Cortile del Belvedere, 88 ; Helbig-, 163 ; Pistolesi, iv. pi. 
102 ; Braun,p. 30S, No. 53 ; Beschreibnng d, Stadt Rom, ii. 2, p. 155. Height 
of original, -95 ; length, no; relief height, '16 ; height of faces, -13 (Fig. i). 
The relief has been much restored as follows: a vertical strip on the right, 
including two lictors and the second horse ; the whole lower part, including 
all the feet and legs from the knees downwards ; the heads of the two men 
■ in high relief on the left, the noses of the two horses on the left, and the 
nose and mouth of the lictor above them ; the head, breast, forearms, and 
small fragments on the drapery of Roma ; the greater part of the vexillum, 
and its staff. But her back hair and the lower part of the crest of the 
helmet are original. 

' kichicr, Topoi;r. d. Stadt Rom, p. 177. 
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This relief clearly shews part of a triumphal pre 
figures wear laurel wreaths. First on the left we havd 
in an ordinary sleeve tunic turned half round to the | 
looking back at the procession behind him. Above 
figure in profile to the left carrjdng a kasia ; both thesi 
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just below the breasts ;. over it she wears a cloak fastened on her right 
shoulder. She advances to the left, but looks back to the right at the 
Emperor, whose triumph she is guiding ; in her left hand she holds 
a vexilhnn. Following her are three more lictors' heads in medium or 
very low relief, all facing to the left. Then comes the head and neck of a 
horse, which, to judge by the collar, is clearly the first of the horses of the 
ijuadriga carrying the victorious Emperor. Here the relief breaks off. 
Two points, however, are clear. The relief extended no further either to 
the left or above the heads of the figures, because on both these sides 
there are clear traces of an edge curving sharply outwards. It, however, 
extended further to the right. And assuming that the other three horses 
and the car occupied the same amount of space as in the similar scene of 
the arch of Titus, this relief must in its original state have formed part of 
a composition as large as that. Therefore it in all probability decorated 
one side of the archway of a similar monument. 

In composition its resemblance to the arch of Titus is very striking. 
In both we have at the head of the procession a figure that looks back ; 
in both there is a Roma guiding the triumphal car of the Emperor ; in 
both the lictors occupy the background. In the Belvedere relief there are 
however several important developments. The figures are more crowded 
together owing to the introduction of the two riders. The heads are 
arranged in two rows one above the other instead of all being on the same 
level ; the beginning of this, however, I have already remarked in the other 
scene of the arch of Titus. Also as regards the heads of the riders and 
of the lictors the principle of isocephaly is observed. 

And since there is no open space above the figures, the same prin- 
ciple must have been observed in the representation of the Emperor in the 
triumphal car. One or two other technical points deserve notice. The 
hair in its long, stiffly curling strands is rendered in the same manner as 
on the arch of Titus. Similarly also the modelling of the bar on the 
foreheads is very marked ; but in addition in the Belvedere fragment there 
is more exaggeration in the modelling of the faces, the rendering 
is less free and natural, and rather harder and more dry. In other 
words, there is less feeling for te.xture. The drill is freely used for 
the drapery, on the horses' heads, and in the lictors' wreaths. From its 
i^encral style, then, it would not be unreasonable to assume that the 
Belvedere fragment is somewhat later than the arch of Titus. It is also 
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considerably earlier than the arch of Beneventum. ^| 
here the two rows of heads and a crowded com position - 
to this, the hind quarters of the two ridden horses arl 
shews the processional rather than the f^roup compo.^ 
Trajan ic art as in the arch of Beneventum and the 
arch of Constantine. However, in the rendering of the I 
fragment shews some of the characteristic rendering oi 
The eyes are purely Flavian : they are long and narrol 
profile. When the head is in very tow relief the| 
shorter and deeper cut at the corners to make the 
little, 

3- Fragments in the Lateran Museum. 

A. [PL XXX, Fig, I.] Museum number. 515 ; Ben| 
Height, "39 ; length, "33 ; thickness, ^33^ 

It shews a beardless male head rather over life-size 
in profile, in high relief to the right. Behind the he J 
profiled border, and also the edge on that side is smoot!| 
that the relief ended there. On the three other side 
rough breakages. The relief is high ('ii m,}, so much I 
practically in three-quarter profile. The neck is thick ;l 
broad, but carefuUy modelled. The mouth is firm, but! 
the corners, and the lips are thin and tight. The chin 
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B, [PI. XXX, Fig. 2.] Museum number, 502 ; Benndorf-Schoene, 258. 
Height, '31 ; length, 41 ; thickness, '225. This fragment shews a bearded 
male head in high relief (15) in profile to the right. The head is about 
life-size (height of face '205). The edge on the left is smooth, but on the 
other three sides roughly broken. The chin and cheeks are covered by a 
short beard and whiskers, and the upper lip by a small moustache. The 
cheeks are high and narrow ; the mouth is rather long, and the lips slightly 
parted. The chin is rather pointed, but firm. The nose is aquiline, but well 
shaped. The eyes are ellipsoid and have rather projecting lids ; the pupil 
is rendered by a shallow semicircle. The eyebrows are plastically rendered ; 
and the brow overhangs the eyes against the nose, but over their outer 
corners curves upwards from them, the space between them, and the eyelids 
being filled by a heavy roll of flesh. The forehead is high and recedes a little. 
The hair, which is rather thin just over the forehead, is somewhat coarse, 
and in long, sweeping curls that lie flat and in disorder. . The rope-like 
object which hangs over the left shoulder is inexplicable unless it is the 
fringe of a cloak such as those worn by the speailatores and lictors. The 
four ridges appearing high up on the same shoulder, if they are folds of 
drapery, must belong to the next person in front ; but it seems more 
probable that they are fasces : in that case this person would be a /I'ctor 
proximiis, such as appears bearded and with a fringed cloak in close attend- 
ance on the Emperor on the arch of Beneventum. There is little character 
in the head ; and though it has a certain air of distinction, it is that of a 
functionary rather than of an important official. 

Here again one or two technical points must be noticed. As in A, the 
left eye and the left corner of the mouth and the other lines of the face 
curve downwards slightly against the background, which in its turn slopes 
inwards against the face to throw it out in higher relief. Also in the hair 
there are slight traces of the drill. Lastly, it remains to note that both this 
head and A are worked very carefully right to the actual point of contact 
with the background. 

As rightly remarked by Benndorf and Schoene, both these heads are of 
the same marble, and correspond exactly in size, style, and execution. 
They are both parts of one and the same relief, which in all probability 
belonged to a triumphal arch or some similar monument. To these two 
fragments I would add four others also in the Lateran, which shew some of 
the heads of a procession of lictors. These, though not of the same size> 
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and somewhat inferior in execution, are neverthel 
style and marble, A brief description of them foil 

C [PL XXX, Fig. 30 Museum number, 558; 1 
Height, *I9 ; lengthy ^21 ; relief height/ 13 ; height of 
of the block cannot be ascertained, since this fragm' 
round except on top where there is a smooth surfa 
block above. This fragment shews part of a bald, 
profile to the left The cheeks are lean, dry, and w 
is furrowed, and there are crowsfeet at the corne 
brows are rendered. The mouth is small and pinct 
are long and narrow, the upper lid being esped 
hair is in tight, claw-shaped locks, roughly blocked 

n. [PL XXX, Fig.^.] Museum number, 545. l| 
Length, -30 ; height, '32 ; relief height, *io ; thickn^ 
of faces, *I2* The surfaces at the top, the back, and 
there is a dowel hole at the left end of the upp 
obviously prove that the block to which this fragme 
others on which the relief was continued. Also the 
with the edge and so clearly continued on the next 
fragment we see on the right a beardless male heai 
on the left half a similar head t*n /ace ; between 
another head in high relief. The eyes are narr] 
strongly marked upper lids. The hair is rendered 
but somewhat more !oosel>^ The eyebrows are 
foreheads are furrowed, and there is in each head 
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this block also the relief extended itself further to the right and above. The 
heads too are cut off above as in D, This fragment shews two beardless 
male heads. That on the right is in three-quarter profile to the right. The 
neck and part of the shoulders are also preserved : the man carries \}ri^ fasces 
on his shoulder, and so is a lictor. His chin is prominent and dimpled ; his 
mouth is small and pouts. The forehead is wrinkled with a marked bar. 
The left eye is flat, long and narrow ; the right eye projects and is small 
and oval in shape, and deep set, whereas the other is shallow. This is 
clearly a trick of the relief technique to make the eye on which the light 
fell appear the same as that in the shadow against the ground. Similarly 
the sinking above the collar-bone is rather deeply cut to disguise the 
flattening of the shoulder against the ground. The head on the left is also 
that of a lictor, since the figure to which it belongs also carries fasces on 
the left shoulder. The head is practically en face^ but is turned slightly to 
the left. There are short whiskers on the cheeks ; and the forehead is 
furrowed and has a marked bar. The left eye is rather long and narrow 
and deep set against the nose ; the right eye is short and ellipsoid, and the 
brow curves down heavily over its outer corner. This peculiar treatment 
of the eyes was clearly done for the same purpose as already remarked 
in the other head. In both the hair is rendered as on the other 
fragments. 

F, (Fig. 2). Museum number, 544 ; Benndorf-Schoene, 292^. Length, 
'45; height, 23 ; thickness, '195 ; relief height, 09 ; height of face, '12. The 
surface at the back and the top edge are smooth, and the head is cut off 
flat above, so the relief continued. The other edges are roughly broken. 
On the right we see the neck and shoulders of a lictor turned to the left, 
and on the left the head and shoulders of another carrying \\i(t fasces on his 
left shoulder. In the hair, which is rendered as in the other fragments, are 
faint traces of colour. The face has been worked over in modern times, in 
an attempt to clean the fragment, and therefore no remarks can be made 
on its style. In the neck of the lictor on the right we may observe that 
the artist has exaggerated the recesses between the bones and sinews of 
the neck to deepen the shadows and make what is really low relief appear 
to be in high relief. 

In style these fragments shew a very close relationship to the work of 
the arch of Titus. That there was an open space above the heads of the 
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figures here also is pro%cd by the uxistence of another blc 
horizontal junction of the slabs above the heads of the 
compared to the arch of Titus where the slabs join just all 
The treatment of the drapery and the use of the drill are [ 
In the high-relief heads of the Lateran fragments we find 
treatment of the eye, which is not present in the existini; 
of the arch of Titus, but which probably was parallelJ 
destroyed high-relief heads of that monument. 
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to the right. Xo two of the fragments fit together, and their provenance is 
totally unknown, so that it is quite possible that in these fragments we 
have portions of two processions from the same monument. The relation 
of the bald-headed man (C) to the rest of the procession is by no means 
clear. The two large heads (A, B), to judge by the carefulness of the work, 
seem to have belonged to a group immediately surrounding the Emperor. 
They probably from their size did not belong to a procession, but to a 
large group such as is seen on the arch of Domitian, on his coins, and on 
the arch of Trajan at Bcnevcntum. The bearded man (/>) is probably a 
speculator or lictor proximus ; his low rank would explain why he is bearded, 
and his duty would require his close attendance on the Emperor. The 
unbearded man (^) is without doubt some person of distinction, probably 
one of the amici cacsaris. Apparently also he is the same courtier who 
appears as the Emperor's companion in some of the round medallions on 
the arch of Constantinc. He is clearly recognizable in the scene of the 
lion hunt ; and j)erhaps too in the bear hunt : also he bears some resemblance 
to the Emperor's companion present at the sacrifices to Apollo and 
Heracles, but cannot be identified with him (Pis. XXI-XXH). He does not 
however appear on the arch of Trajan at Beneventum. He cannot therefore 
have been one of the comites of Trajan during the latter part of his reign. 
Another point to remark is that on the medallions he seems to be older 
than on the Lateran fragment. It will be clear that if this portrait could 
b\' comparison with undoubted Flavian portraits be shewn to be also of 
that period, we should have further evidence for the Flavian date I propose 
for these fragments. Crowfoot has collected several Flavian portraits and 
pointed out the characteristics of their style.^ A list of them will be 
convenient. 

(i) Florence; Uffizi, 319. Amelung, Fiihrer, 144. 

(2) Florence; Uffizi, 321. Amelung, ^/. ^r/V. 149 ; eyes rendered ; close- 

cut beard. 

(3) Rome; Pal. dei Conservatori, monument of C. Julius Helius. 

Helbig2, 605. 

(4) Unpublished; found in 1887 in the Vico Trionfale : where 

now ? 

(5) Copenhagen ; Jacobsen collection, 493. 

» fJI.S. 1900, p. 31, Pis. I., II.. HI. 
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likeness but gives no breath of life to its creations. Flavian portraits arc 
natural and instantaneous, as opposed to artificial studio work. This style, 
which is determined by an examination of the portraits mentioned, we can 
at once recognize in the head on the Lateran fragment A, It is a living 
man rendered by a momentary expression which characterizes him 
perfectly, as I have tried to shew. It is hard to decide which is most 
wonderful in these Flavian artists, the trained eye that knew when to catch 
the momentary expression, or the marvellous skill that gave them their 
living atmosphere. And so there can be no possible doubt that this is a 
Flavian portrait, and therefore that the other relief fragments connected 
with it are also Flavian. 

Being thus satisfied as to the Flavian date of these fragments, we must 
now endeavour to arrange them chronologically and illustrate the develop- 
ment of Roman reliefs from them. 

We can sum up the above discussed stylistic differences between the 
arch of Titus and the Trajanic sculptures briefly as follows : — 

A rch of Titus. Trajanic Ke/it'fs. 

(i) Processional treatment. (i) Group treatment. 

(2) One row (occasionally two (2) At least two rows of heads. 

rows) of heads. 

(3) Drill used in moderation. (3) Drill used very freely. 

(4) Open composition. (4) Crowded composition. 

(5) Eye in profile. (5) Eye en face. 

(6) Fresh, individual naturalism. (6) Hard, wooden treatment. 

The fragments must therefore be arranged to illustrate as nearly as 
possible the gradual transition from the Flavian to the Trajanic technique. 
The Chiaramonti fragment which was conjectured to belong to the arch of 
Vespa.sian and Titus must be placed first. It would date from the reign 
of Titus, 79-81 A.D., since the arch was completed and dedicated in his last 
year. Next must come the reliefs of the arch of Titus, which was 
dedicated after his death, as shewn by the inscription DIVO TITO, probabl\' 
in the first or second year of Domitian. The Lateran fragments are 
so closely allied in style to the arch of Titus that they might even be 
contemporary. They cannot be at least many years later ; and it would 
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probably be safe to conclude that they are not iJ 

Domitian celebrated his victories over the Chattil 

shews us a triumphal Janus crowned by two qui 

commemorated this campaign (FI. XXIX. i). But! 

wreathed the fragments cannot represent a triumph J 

the reliefs probably belonged to another monumJ 

about that time. Lastly comes the Belvedere relicl 

<loubt belonged to a triumphal arch. I would sugJ 

an arch set up to commemorate the Chattic and Del 

On coins dated 90-91 (PL XXIX, 3) we see a tnT 

with quadrigae on top, and at the sides with statucl 

reliefs,^ But, since the relief was probably as long I 

of Titus, it cannot have belonged to a Janus, bij 

Where this arch stood it is impossible to conjectiirJ 

so many arches. We thus obtain the following d| 

cussed :■ — 

A.n. 79-Bi. Chiaramonti fragr| 

Si-82(?). Arch of Titus. 

S3. Lateran fragment I 

After 89. Belvedere fragmeil 
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may be legitimately used in attempting to trace the development of 
Flavian art. If we add to these the medallions from the arch of Constan- 
tine and their kindred reliefs which, as Mr. Stuart-Jones conjectures, 
probably belonged to the Templum Gentis Flaviae} we have a well-defined 
and progressive series of Flavian historical reliefs. 

» V. pp. 229 scqq, ; Pis. XXI-XXII. 
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which disprove the attempt to show that the first master of the modern 
medal was inspired by ancient coins. 

But if the drawings from ancient coins assigned to him must, with one 
possible exception, be discredited, there remains an interesting series of 




Fig. I.— Head ok Severina. 
From the Kecueil Vallardi (Louvre). 



Studies from the antique, mostly made in Rome, which have considerable 

merit and attraction. In the case of those illustrated here, it is true that 

it is not possible to attribute them to Pisanello^ himself; but they at any 

^ Pisanello was in Rome, working at St. John Lateran, in 143 1 and 1432. Whether he ever 
visited it again for any length of time is doubtful. 
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L-niversity Galleries at Oxford, and will eventually appear in Mr. Sidnu> 
Colvin's publication of the Oxford drawinijs. On the recto are costume 
studies ; on the verso, two pen-and-ink sketches of Bacchanals, probably from 
a sarcophagus. One of them moves to the right, looking back, and playing 
a tympanum held before her ; the other, also to the right, has her head 
thrown up and her hands raised above it, playing the .same instrument.' 
These, though slight, are in some ways quite the best of Pi.sanello's studio 
of the kind. 

On the verso of the Berlin sheet 1359- (IM. XXXI., Fig. i) is the figure 
of a recumbent river-god holding a decorated cornucopiae. The treatment 
of the cornucopiae and the attitude in general prove that this is nothing 
else than the well-known Tiber (Fig. 3,') which forms a pendant to the Nik- 
on the Piazza of the Capitol, although I can find no recognition in print 
of this .somewhat obvious fact. Under the right arm of the figure, but 
evidently not crmnected with it, is a .sketch of a small boy — possiWy 
suggested by an Kros torturing a butterfly — and on the .same sheet is a 
figure of a putto leaning on a knotted staff — probably from an Fros or 
Hypnos with inverted torch. 

The Tiber, as is well known, was once a Tigris,* and had under it> 
right arm a tiger, instead of the present wolf and tw*ins. Originally with 
the Nile on Monte Cavallo, it was transferred to the Capitol between 
15 13 and 1527 ; and somew-hat later, probably between 1565 and 1568, 
the attribute was altered. The Heemskerck drawing (i 533-1 536) pub- 
lished by Michaelis shows that the tiger was in fairly good condition, so 
that its omission on our drawing was not due to any difficulty in making 
it out, but merely to the selection of the artist. 

It will be noticed that in his treatment of the head of the river-god tht* 
arti.st has not been restrained by any desire to reproduce the character of 

* Compare uiih the former such figures as are found in Clarac, ii. IM. l.'X.WII. n«i. 421. or in 
the dal Pcizzo (Imwin^s in the British Museum (Dept. of (ir. ami Kom. Ant.), ful. 57 : with ilic 
latter, dal Pozzo, ful. 58. liut the corre.spondences are not exact. 

' Jahrb, d, prcttss. KunstsammL ii. p. xxxxv. This and the other Herlin drawing to In.* mcr.- 
tioned presently are probably from the same hand as the two drawings in the Hriti.sh Museum, 
recently publishefl by Mr. A. M. liind {LArt€ 1005, pp. 210 f. ). A]xirt fr(mi general rescmlihmccs 
of style, compare the right hand of the Tilier-statue with those of the standing figure (/'Jrf.' 
1905. p. 211) and of the St. Anthony (Hill, Pisanetlo^ PI. 43) ; and the hands of the figure^ in 
the boar-hunt (PI. XXXI., Fig. 2) with that of the figure holding an eagle {LArte 1905, p. 210). 

' See Michaelis, k6m» Atitik, 1891, pp. 2S, 33, 61 ; 189S, ]ip. 254 f. ; cp. I^nciani. AW;/y 
amti £xcavati'oms, p. 296. 
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which Raphael made use, or else the sarcophagus now in the Cathedral at 
Husillos near Palencia.^ The reproduction here given (Fig. 4) from the 
latter will make this clear. On the original the right arm of Orestes is 
broken away, so that the copyist was free to restore the figure as Hercules. 




i^ 



KiG. 4.— ORt:STES. 
F'rom the Sarcophagus at Husillos. (After Kolx:rt.) 

The middle figure in the sheet is a Venus from the Adonis sarcophagus 
now at Mantua (Fig. 5).- This is known to have been at Rome in the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; our drawing takes its history back 
another century or more. The third figure is also evidently from the 
antique, but I have failed to identify the original. The Berlin drawing 
(PL XXXI., Fig. 2) has been described as a copy from a sarcophagus 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa.-** There are, however, important differences 
between the two ; and Prof. Robert, to whom I submitted my doubts, 
points out that the original is much more probably to be found in 
the same Adonis sarcophagus as supplied the Venus. The group is 
reproduced for comparison from the Pighianus (Fig. 5). * There are, it 
is true, divergences ; out of the two mutilated huntsmen behind the boar 
he has made a single figure, and he has turned the attacking dog in the 
opposite direction ; but still the agreement, especially with the drawing of 
the Pighianus^ which is without the restorations, is so great, that the 

1 C Robert, Sarkophagrelirfs, vol. ii. nos. 156, 157, PI. LV. 
' Robert, toL iiL no. ao, PI. V. * Lasinio, PI. 109. 
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should be a man t(ov irdDirore KuXKei koL ao(f>ia htoiaopTa,^ and Diogenes 
Laertius says t^i; Se a-e/jLvoTrpeireiap rou TlvOayopov koI Ta/acoi/ iv rol^ 
St'Wot? BuKPtop avTov 6/jbco<; ov TrapeXiirep.*^ His life did not belie the 
divine prediction, w S/; BaifJicop ti<; ayaOb^ iTriStjfi&p ttj Xafitp,^ and 
again we read, * as he went about to the cities, the rumour spread that 
Pythagoras was come, not to teach but to heal.' * 

His mind was deeply tinged with Oriental thought ; he had travelled 
widely, in Kgypt, J^abjlonia, Arabia, India even,^ and was versed in the 
religious and philosophic systems of Egypt and Chaldaea, from which he 
adopted many tenets and observances. f\j^. ceremonial sprinkling and 
lustration, silence, abstinence from certain kinds of food, and (probably) 
the entire doctrine of Metempsychosis." The object of life was to be 
dypeia'^ — ceremonial j)urity — which, once defiled, could only be regained 
by elaborate purification. Such defilement came by contact with death in 
any shape, by unchastity, by touching certain kinds of food — beans, flesh, 
cuttlefish, eggs and creatures raised from eggs.^ His raiment was pure 
white and woven from wool, and though later legends declare that he wore 
only linen, as flax grows by the bounty of Heaven, whereas wool is taken 
from animals,-^ Herodotus speaks of the woollen garments of the Pytha- 
goreans,*^ and Diogenes expressly states that he wore wool because * the 
use of linen had not penetrated to those parts.' ** Like all lonians of the 
period, Pythagoras would wear his hair long, and the custom was kept up 
by his great disciple Empedocles in the next century '^ and by the later 
Pythagorean communities at least.*^ Oriental dress is attributed to him by 
Aelian,'* but a Greek philosopher would hardly have worn the dpa^vpiSe^ 
here mentioned. The coins show distinct traces of a band or kerchief 
round the head, and a statue with such a decoration might, taken in 

' lamblichus, t/c vii. Pyth. ii. 5. - Vit. 36. 

=• Iambi, op, cit. ii. 10. ^ Ad. VJI. iv. 17. 

•■* Isocr. Busiris, 28; SiraU), xiv. i. 16; Uiog. Laert. Vit. viii. 13; l*lut. de Is, et Os. 10; 
rhilofir. Vit. Apoll. viii. 15, etc. 

♦* See Hdt. ii. 122, 2. 

" Diog. Laert. Vit. 33. 

" It is clear that the (jucstion of Pythagorean tM>il was a disputed one ; Aristoxcnus {ap. Atii. 
Gi'//. iv. II, I) maintained that Pythagoras used no vegetable more frecjuently than Ijeans, and the 
same authority declared (a/. Diog. Laert. /';/. Pyth. 20) that things which had life might be eaten 
by Pythagoreans, provided that they refrained from the plough-ox and the ram. 

• Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 32, d saepr. ^^ ii. 81. " Vit. 19. 

'" Diog. Uierl. / 7/. Rmped. 73. " Athenaeus, iv. 163^; Philostr. Vit, Apoll. i. 32, 2. 

'» /'.//. xii. 32. 
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connection with his Oriental travels easily gife rist 
adopted a purely Eastern dress. 

As early as Herodotus even, myths had gathe| 
and Aristotle is full of them ; here, however, anj 
irrelevant, and the testimony of popular superstitioJ 
face of the witness of antiquity from Xenophanes tt| 
to omit all lesser ttames. 

Whether Pythaj^oras left any writing was a sut 
the ancients. Galen/ Plutarch,^ and Josephus'* 
Laertius quotes a decisive passajje from Heracleitu| 
three treatises, wai^^unxQi*/' woXitixoPj tf>U€ritc6v}^ 
line of a ifpo? \oyo^, on the authority of Heracleidesl 
the Pythagorean system of silence, at least ^in imva\ 

Many of his reputed sayings are also in metre. 

Lucian gives us a comic view of the Pythti 
Pythagoras Himself is accused of avarice and chel 
inhabit the body of a cock as a punishment for s| 
PseudO'Mafttis, on the other hand, the tone is w 
X\€m^ pip 11 vBayopas^ iijj, (jo^tur rtvffp xai rijv jiftopri 

Two statues of Pythagoras are recorded, one in 
Samnite War by command of Apollo/* the other ii 
others in all probability existed, and it \s prima fa\ 
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types, is a bust of Helios, %'adiatc and holding a sceptre ; on the reverse 
the inscription nYOAFOPAC, and a figure of the philosopher seated on a 
high-backed throne, suj)porting his head on his left hand. The drapery is 
full and majestic, the i^esUire dignified and appropriate, the whole differing 
toto caelo from the conventional figures on the Samian coins. The head is 
of peculiar shape, deep from back to front, strongly curved behind and flat 
on top. It is encircled with, but not covered by, a sort of kerchief knotted 
on the right side,* and throwing a distinct shadf>w on the forehead. The 
neck is thick, the eye recessed and set far from the nose, the profile 
* classical/ the nostrils well marked, the mouth shaded by a moustache 
which mingles with the close-cut pointed beard, recalling Martial's epigram, 

Sic quasi Pythaf^orae loqiieris successor et hcres^ 
Praepcndet sane fiec tibi harba minor, (ix. 47.) 




I'M-.. I. 

The contorniate is on various grounds interesting. It is, in the first 
place, rare for the obverse type to bear any relation to the reverse, rarer 
still for that type to be the head of a divinity, but the connexion of 
Pythagoras with Apollo-Helios lay at the bottom of the popular concep- 
tion of him as a divinely appointed leader of men, as the son of Light,^ 
even as light itself."' 

' In S.ilMlitT (J/f'i/. Ci>nffrin\i/t>, pi. xv. i) ami Vis«omi (Aonoxr. Gr. pi. x\i. 3) this 
kf rrhief i'> ri«»i indicattvl. In ihc liillcr ihc engraver has mistaken for hair the projecting line 
across tlie l>row. V\^. I is lakcn fruni a i'a?.l in llie British Museum. 

" ' Poffii juiilam Samitts,' ap. lamblichus, I'it. Pyth. 5. 

• llo was early idenlilied with the Hyix.'rlx>rcan Apollo (-\rislutlc, Fra^m. vol. iv. p. ik)-', eil. 
Diilul. (C/. the laier wrilerb ciied in this ixiper.) 
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It is highly probable that the figure is a copj 
instances of such copies occur on a number of 
accuracy of detail, in close agreement \v\ih the liJ 
acquaintance with, and faithfulness to, an actual ori 

Among the unidentified philosopher-heads in thJ 
unique in character, of excellent workmanship, 
sugpre^ts,^ a Greek original, as the sculptor has misul 
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head set well forward upon it. The eyebrows are straight and the lids 
clear-cut, the upper thin, the lower full and drooping. The eyeballs are so 
prominent as, seen from the front, almost to form an angle with the outer 
corners of the eyes ; and it is this peculiar treatment which gives that 
expression of remoteness, of mystic earnestness, which distinguishes the 
head from all others.* The nose is, unfortunately, modern. The mouth is 
small and curved, the upper lip thin, the lower straighter and very thick. 
The drooping ends of the moustache mingle with the pointed beard, which 
is, like them, composed of fine wavy locks, adding much to the straightness 
of the profile. The hair has evidently puzzled the copyist, and he has 
worked out no definite scheme, only marking the masses by a series of 
irregular lines. In the original the locks clearly were turned back from 
the face and plaited round the head, while the hair growing behind the 
ears was similarly treated ; instead of these plaits we have here a roll of 
hair beneath the kerchief, and a mass of lines, mainly parallel to this roll, 
below, ending abruptly above the neck. The same treatment is applied to 
the space cmi top of the head above the kerchief, where it is entirely 
inappropriate. It is clear that in the original the hair was laid in plaits 
round the head, but, the fashion being unknown to him, the copyist has 
worked unintelligently though with sufficient faithfulness to enable us to 
reconstruct the original from his rendering of it.'- 

A comparison with the contorniate leads to the conclusion that both 
represent not the same man merely but the same work. The corre- 
spondence in every detail is too minute to be accidental. It is impossible 
to describe one head in terms that do not equally apply to the other, and 
the literary evidence, though insufficient in itself to form a basis for any 
identification, strongly confirms the attribution,'* which is made certain 
from the inscription on the contorniate. 

The date of the original was, probably, earlier than that proposed 
by Dr. Arndt, who assigns it to the turn of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. If we accept Furtwiingler's date, 445-440, for the Anacreon 

' [IMiislcr has l)ccn used lo restore ihe cycbnlls, and il is not therefore advisable to lay t(M) 
imich slrcs.s on their present furni. — H. S. J.J 

- The head has been comixired willi a bronze portrait -head in tlic Naples Museum (No. 5607) 
from the viUa of the Pisones at Ilerculaneum. (Comiwretti and de Petra, La Vilia Ercolancsey PI. 
VIM, 2 ; Mus. Ital. iii, PI. V ; Gr. it. roni. Portriits 153- 4 ; but this, as I hoi>e to shew elsewhere, 
represents a dift'erenl individual.) 

3 The treatment of the eyes recalls the phrase of (^hiistodorus {Ecphr. I.e.) where he says of 
Pythagoras, Ov^clvov axpavroiaiv ifiirptt fiovyov onooirais. 
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Eorghese *^^and it is in every way probable — ^we mul 
equally early for the Pythagoras, which is distinctly le| 
in the treatment of hair and mouth. 

The original was certainly bronze, as a careful e.^ 
(for the technique) and the contorniate (for the draj; 
absolutely certain^ and may probably be assigned 
period, when Athens had recovered from the 1*J 
peopling her city with noble forms of gods and men.! 

It is interesting to find Dr. Arndt writing thus of I 
lem of the turban : * Durfen wir annehmen, dass der Ti| 
solchen Leuten verleihen wurde» die nicht dauernd 
ten Lander {i.e. Chaldaea and Egypt) wohnten, wie 
selben nur fiir kurzere Zeit aufsuchten ?' The 
worthy presentment of a statue and its inscriptior 
decide the matter, and to identify this portrait as a fij 
man who could create the doctrine of the Music of 
it w^as said that he was the son of Light itself,* 
Mt; Xijeii^ amy t^mraq:' 
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fifth-century vases ^ and stelae,- and there can be little doubt that the date 
of this form of cathedra offers a further confirmation of the period and 
character of the original. 

^ E.g. Gerh. Gr. VasenbiUer^ Nos. 305, 306. 

- Conze, Attische Grabrclufs^ Tafelland i. ; xxi. ; xxiii. 125 ; xxvi. ; xxvii. 62, 63. Fourth- 
century examples are numerous and include the stele of Hegeso. 
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P.B.S.R. III., Plate IV. 




Ki^. 7. Ci.MKkN ON Sixth Tkrkace, Collk Tiutili.o, I'alomuaka (/. 78). 




Ki«^^ S. Dkiail ok Sixth Tkkrack Wai.i. <k\ Coli.k Tiriii.i.o, rAi.oMiiARA (/. 78). 
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P.B.S.R. III., Plate V. 




Fig. 9. Dktail of Third Tkrrack Wall, Coli.k TiuriLi.o, IUlombara (/. 78). 




lig. 10. \'IA TllU'RTlNA AT HA(;M (/. 1 20). 
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Fig. II. A^)l'KnUCT AT IHK TkAVERIINK (Jl AkKlKS NEAR HacM (/ I23). 




Fig. 12. POMK LUCANO, \'lA TlBUKTINA (/. 1 26). 
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P.B.S.R. III., Plate VIII. 




Fig. 14. Viaduct ovkk Fosso di roMK Terra (/. 147 \ 




Fig. 15. iViNTt PEiJ.' AcvuoRiA (/. 151). 
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P.B.S.R. III., Plate IX. 




Fig. 17. Nymthaei'm at S. Antonio (/. 161). 




Kij;. 18. An( IKNT Mow on S.W. SloI'Es of Montk Sterpako (/. 164). 
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P.B.S.R. III., Plate XII. 




V\'^. 22. I.oWIvK ri.\li«»KM <'l \lll\ (t\ ("III \!1K1\\.> \ ,". i; 
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lig. 26. Drain in Wai.i. ok \'ili.a lM.Ant>KM. C-n 1 k Cm.i.i\n< 
(A 173). 
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P.B.S.R., III. Plate XIV. 




Fig. 27. LowKsr IM aii<»k\i ai Momkxkkdk {p. 175). 
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lig. 28. Uppermost Platform at Monteverde (/. 175). 
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Fig. 29. Wall undkr Casti.k at Montkcki.io (/. 183). 




'"'^- 30- Villa I'latkorm Ar Vallkmara, nkar S. Ancklo (/. 185). 



P.B.S.R. III., Plate XVI. 




Fig. 31. Supi'ORTiNt; Wall ok Villa I'laifokm N. oi< S. An(;klo (/. liJj). 




Fig. ^2. \ILLA PLAFFORM AI TwKM Y-SLXTII KiLoMKTKK OI- MoDKRN HlcniROAl) 

(A 189). 
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P.B.S.R. III., Plate XVII. 




Fi^. ^^. TkRR.U K WaI I, ol- \'ll I.A BKIJ>\V N'llJ.A DKI (ikKtl (/. I90). 




^">K- 34- Ui'i'KR Tkrrack Wall of Villa nkar Kkc;rk.sm» (/>. 191). 
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